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E have been “shushing” the public with amaz- 
ing success for four years. 


Oe 


We have been advertising Quiet—and we have 
helped to sell it by the earfyl—the roomful—the 
dayful. We have done it through the medium of 
The Noiseless Typewriter, the only product of its 
kind in the world, an unmitigated success type- 
writingly, noiselessly and commercially. 

We have put on the loud pedal in type that be- 
tween each line has had “Hush” written in bold face. 


Our client, The Noiseless Typewriter Co., of New 
York, has done a tremendously brillicnt thing in 
the making of The Noiseless machine. Besides 
being noiseless in operation it typewrites beauti- 
fully, takes punishment like a veteran, has the 
speed of a greyhound and the easy operation of 
wiggling a finger. 

A list of Noiseless owners, all gained in five short 
years, is like a page from The Blue Book of Business. 

Our client appreciates division of labor—and 
advertising. He makes The Noiseless, we make 
the noise. 
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out-of Doors! 


Slip into a a teendbey, 


Interrup tin ng 
IDEA 


Capitalizing the American love of 
outdoors has given Bradley Knit- 
wear the leadership in its field. 


The Bradley Knitting Company 
has been a Federal client during 
twelve years of steady expansion— 
greater in 1922 than ever before. 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency Inc 
6 East 39 ®St. Wew York_, 
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The Advertising History ‘of 
California Prunes 


The United States Now Buys More Pounds of Prunes at Twenty-five 
Cents a Pound Than Formerly at One-fourth That Price 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


‘sDIGS is not pigs” when they 

are Guinea pigs, as Ellis 
Parker Butler has so humorously 
hown. A spade is no longer a 
spade, when it is attached to a 
power-driven steel frame, for it is 
then a cultivator, as every farmer 
knows. Even “business is business” 
is seldom quoted now except for 
certain harsh practices that have no 
other justification. Also, prunes 
are no longer just prunes if they 
have been given an aristocratic 
surname. Then they are a de luxe 
table delicacy or the favored in- 
gredient for making exquisite 
delicacies. It is pertinent to ask 
for the details of the christening 
by which the lowly prune achieved 
such social heights. 

The answer to that query is an 
interesting story which has the 
jingle of the dollar in it for all 
those who have not yet crowned 
their product with a halo that 
makes it stand out from the dead 
level like a “city that is set upon 
a hill.” 

Readers of Printers’ INK can 
easily recall that there was a time 
when even the keeper of the 
humblest boarding-houses thought 
it necessary to apologize when she 
served prunes. They were cheap, 
not clean, usually not appetizing. 
In fact, they were a joke. When 
more elegant English proved in- 
adequate to describe the utter 
worthlessness of a man’s ideas it 
was said that he was “full of 
prunes’—a state beyond which 


the imagination failed. All that 
is now changed and the difference 
in the social status of the prune 
is reflected by the difference in 
price. As the “fill-in” for a 
beanery, when other fruit was 
scarce or expensive, prunes were 
four pounds for a quarter. As 
a delicacy for milady’s breakfast 
they are 25 to 35 cents a pound. 
Mere prunes did not get into the 
best dining cars and hotel grills. 
“Sunsweet stewed prunes with 
cream” now sell readily in such 
eating places at 20 to 30 cents for 
a moderate-sized portion, and peo- 
ple are amply satisfied that they 
get their money’s worth, while 
they would not care for the four- 
pounds-for-a-quarter kind at any 
price. 

For the benefit of the cynic, who 
sees nothing in advertising except 
an instrument for increasing price, 
let me repeat that six and a quar- 
ter cents was too much for what 
the prune dispenser used to sell 
—while those who pay twenty-five 
cents a pound for the best prunes 
now are so well satisfied that 
they have won a permanent place 
in the latder. Most people do not 
want the old kind at any price; 
while they regard the improved 
product as a reasonably priced 
food. There is a much greater 
change in quality than in price. 

The improvement has all come 
about within a very few years, 
and is due to two factors—good 
merchandising and good advertis- 
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ing. When good and poor prunes 
were all dumped into barrels or 
packing cases together, when it 
was not to the interest either of 
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quality, they established  trade- 
marks, and by increasing the qual- 
ity, increased the profits they w 
making in the business. But thei 
prices to growers re- 
mained ruinously |: 
The improved a 
branded packs be 
unadvertised, the n 
ket was limited, 
the vast majority 
consumers contin 
to regard the pr 
as a dietetic joke. 
However, the abi 
of a good thing 
make its own way— 
or of the public to 
beat a path through 
the forest to the 
habitat of the good 
product—is so sure 
that the more care- 
fully selected and 
carefully packed 
prunes had achieved 
some 200 trade-marks 





7 HE normal man 1s strong for anything that deeps 
him normal Prunesdo A how! of Sunsweet Prunes 
in the morning 1s a mighty fine health-habut. Ger it! 
And—get this 

Now that more and more women are learning how to 
prepare prunes proper/y—are learning how to bring vut 
a relshy flavor in prunes that you never thought was 
there— no man hasa healthy excuse to run away from 
this morning ntual 

Along with your“ Daily Dozen” exercisestry a ** Daily 
Half Dozen" of Sunsweet Prunes. This morning *‘sct 

up" tsa natural body-burlder and body-regulator 11's 
simple enough —there’s nuthing mysterious about the 
way Nature works: neactn itself is nothing but a 
great big wait made up of little cat-drink-slecp 

work-and-play habits. And #t’s just as easy co form 


at the time the United 
States entered the 
war. The demand at 
that time was so great 
for all kinds of food 
products that could 
be exported that even 
poor prunes found 
ready sale. But it 
was evident that with 


yood habits as it isto run away from them. Hence 


Don't pass up your “Daily Half Dozen" for anything 
Break st ball. Fur mosung can take its place 


on the 


Try them ane for a 


Ye 
ac, Sam fore, Caltornan 


‘SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIA'S NATURE*FLAVORED 


PRUNES 


sO many new orchards 
coming into bearing 
and the certainty of 
a decreased demand 
at the close of hos- 
tilities, the supply 
would soon greatly 
surpass any market 
that the prunes could 
create for themselves 
— including the de- 
mand of those who 





beat a path to their 





NEWSPAPERS HAVE BEEN A CHIEF CHANNEL IN 


REACHING CONSUMERS 


grower or packer to build good- 
will by maintaining a standard, 
the product was so poor that 
there was no profitable market, 
and none could be created. When 
certain packers conceived the idea 
that there might be more profit 
in a uniform grade of a better 


door. It was evident 
that it would be the 
growers who would 
suffer again, as in the past, for the 
packers could repeat their previous 
performances and buy only as 
many prunes at their own price as 
they could sell profitably. The 
great distance from the principal 
market, and the. helpless position 
of each grower acting alone 
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The advertising for Mack Trucks is 
prepared by this agency 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPAN 
Srcgheon, 4 : 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN F 


NCISCO TORONTO 
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assured the dominance of the 
packers as in the past, unless some 
radical change was made. The 
fact that prune and apricot grow- 
ers had an investment of $200,000,- 
000 to protect, was reason aplenty 
for energetic action. 

The one obvious and unques- 
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not have been possible except for 
the fact that those hard-hea‘ed 
ranchmen had been studying ‘he 
effects of advertising as used by 
the California orange growers «nd 
other co-operative marketing s- 
sociations, and were so thoroug ‘ily 
sold on its benefits for themse! ves 
that they were wil! ng 
to compromise on |: ss- 
important  difficul ies 
that they might get 
together and adver' se. 
In the first full s:a- 
son’s campaign, 1°19, 
$225,000 was appro- 
priated and spent to 
tell people of Amer- 
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NATURE'FLAVORED 
Prunes 


ADVERTISING IN NATIONAL MEDIUMS HAS BEEN CHARAC- 
TERIZED BY BEAUTIFULLY COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


tioned way out of the difficulty 
was to develop the market in the 
United States. The packers, with 
their eyes on fat profits of past 
years and feeling secure in their 
position, were blind to the oppor- 
tunities that lay in an extensive 
advertising campaign. Having no 
one to do for the prune industry 
what an enterprising markefing 
firm had done for apples of the 
Pacific Northwest, as told in the 
March 9 issue of Printers’ INK, 
the growers decided to get to- 
gether and organize to sell their 
own product. 

The stupendous task of or- 
ganizing almost 8,000 prune and 
apricot growers into one associa- 
tion within a few months would 


of advertising. 

The appropriation 
was not made to sell 
the 1919 crop—profit- 
able markets were 
reasonably sure for 
that year, especially 
as the previous crop 
had been only 50 per 
cent of normal — but 
the growers were alive 
to the necessity of 
finding buyers for fu- 
ture years. They could 
see that the maturity 
of new orchards then 
growing would mean 
three or four hundred 
million pounds a year instead of 
one-hundred* and fifty million, 
which was the average crop four 
years ago. And their chief con- 
cern was for prunes, which out- 
sell apricots by about four to one. 

The first thing was to secure 
an organization; to get the best 
marketing experts procurable, and 
to that end H. G. Coykendall was 
made general manager. Like the 
good business man that he is. he 
first set about getting the Dest 
product the orchards could pro- 
duce; one that would support a 
$225,000 advertising campaign and 
build future business. 

Prunes that sell for thirty cents 
a dish have to be juicy, sweet, 
rich and tender if they repeat. 
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Forging Ahead! 





One sure indication of a magazine’s value 
to an advertiser is its. circulation growth or 
popularity with the reading public. 


For the first five months of 1922 THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN has increased its 
circulation by an average of 7000 subscrip- 
tions monthly. We now feel that the 
changes and improvements we have made 
in the Editorial contents of this magazine 
have well repaid our efforts. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN is now pay- 
ing advertisers better than ever before and 
offers the best advertising value of any 
woman’s publication in the small towns. 


Place THE AMERICAN WOMAN on 


your list now. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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The way to get that kind of 
prunes is to allow them to become 
so ripe on the tree that they will 
barely hang, then carefully pick 
and cure without bruising. When 
so ripened and cured one will eat 
them regularly day after day. But 
prune trees will not ripen all the 
fruit evenly, so it becomes a matter 


POSTERS ARE" USED EFFECTIVELY 


of saving the greatest number 
when at their best. Pickers can- 
not very well sort as they pick, so 
overripe, ripe, nearly ripe and 
green all come off at the same 
time. Careful sorting, grading 
and inspecting assures a selection 
of grades that can be maintained. 
The best of these was called 
“Sunsweet” and widely advertised. 
It was the failure to sort out the 
defective fruit that had so de- 
teriorated the whole crop in 
former years, for cooking the 
green, hard ones until they were 
edible spoiled the flavor of the 
others. 

All that seems so _ perfectly 
obvious that it is surprising that 
the better marketing methods were 
not adopted years before. It is 
surprising that it still is not done 
with the most of the potato crop 
of the country, with a large part 
of the apples, and with nearly all 
the wool, to mention just a few 
farm products. Many manufac- 
turers—including a large per cent 
of the canners—are still suffering 
from limited sales when a better 
quality, easily attained, would 
greatly extend their market, just 
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as the improved product, well ad- 
vertised, has doubled the con- 
sumption of oranges, of lemons, of 
raisins, of English walnuts, of 
almonds and of prunes in the 
country, besides adding to the 
price enough to pay for the extra 
work in sorting and grading and 
a good profit besides. Such domi- 


TO ROUND OUT THE CAMPAIGN 


nating food products as Del 
Monte, the “57” and those of the 
National Biscuit Company are 
equally striking evidence that the 
American palate is discriminating, 
and that American pocketbooks 
open to the appetite appeal. 
The chief purpose of the first 
advertising campaign for prunes 
was to create a quality apprecia- 
tion in consumers. Full pages 
were taken in a list of the lead- 
ing women’s magazines, and in a 
limited number of the popular 
magazines of large circulation 
Beautiful illustrations in color 
were used to create a setting for 
Sunsweet prunes that should re- 
move them as far from the board- 
ing house atmosphere as the Hall 
of Fame is from the morgue of 
the “Bungville Bugle.” In some 
sections of the country where spe- 
cial drives for business were made 
newspapers were used liberally, 
not as auxiliary to the magazines, 
but for the intensified work that 
was really required. In addition 
to these was an unusual list of 
grocers’ magazines. The copy was 
of the same tone as the artwork 
(Continued on page 169) 
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Advertising through Radio to 
Be Strictly Regulated 


Direct Advertising Prohibited—Indirect Advertising Strictly Limite 


TUMEROUS 


been 


questions 
addressed 


have forms of 


recently to 


“indirect advertisin :. 
Just what these are will be 


” 


Printers’ INK in regard to the 
possibilities of employing radio 
for advertising purposes. What 
are the present regulations that 
govern the insertion of advertis- 
ing material in radio programmes? 
What form will 


plained later. 

It is true that this confere: 
called the Radio Telephony ( 
ference of the Department 
Commerce, has only  unoffici: 
authority, but Secretary Hoo 

has indicated 1): 





such advertising 
take? To what 
extent can and 
should it be 
checked? To what 
extent is it forbid- 
den by law? How 
will it affect the 
manufacturer and 
the dealer? 

These are some 
6f the questions 


(Telegram) 

WasuincrTon, D. C., 
April 29, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The Radio Conference 
Committee disapproved of 
the elimination of essential 
services by the introduction 
of direct advertisement 
which might be expected to 
require expensive assign- 
ment of wave bands if per- 


he will transmit 
Congress the 
ommendation 
the conference 
that the Depa 
ment of Comme 
be given wider 
thority to regulate 
the transmission of 
messages by rad 
and that once thi 
extension of pow 
was his, he woul 


that have been 
asked. They are 
indicative not only 
of the widespread 
and growing inter- 
est in radio, but 
also of the power 
and flexibility of 
advertising and of 
belief in its ability 
to adapt itself to 
every development 
of modern life. 
in this case, 
however, it would 
seem that the fu- 


mitted at all. 


of the 
name of 





The committee 
recommended 
advertising in radio broad- | the 
casting service be absolutely 
prohibited and that indirect 
advertising be limited to a 
statement of the call letters 
station 
the concern re- 
sponsible for 
broadcasted subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary 
of Commerce i 
HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


may 


promulgate 
rules drawn up by 
conference 
Those in touch 
with the situation 
assert that there 
is little possibility 
that Congress will 
balk at giving Sec- 
retary Hoover this 
further authority 
The _ conference 
was presided over 
by Dr. S. W. Strat- 
ton, director, U. S. 


that direct 


and of the 


the matter 


impose. 








ture of radio is, 
for some time at least, to be 
almost independent of advertising 
in its strictest sense. Present 
regulations for the use of radio 
have been largely outgrown and 
outdistanced by the rapid progress 
which has been made in that field, 
and it was to form a new code 
of regulations that a conference 
was called in Washington some 
weeks ago by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. One of the first 
moves of this conference was 
unanimously to agree that what it 
termed direct advertising must be 
prohibited in the radio field. How- 
ever, it decided to admit certain 


Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D.C. It consisted 
of fourteen members, including 
five representatives of Government 
departments, two members of 
Congress, one public utilities ex- 
pert, and six radio experts, w 
were either university professor 
or representatives of  scienti 
organizations. 

“The attitude of the confere: 
toward advertising by radio was 
line with the editorial on the sv! 
ject in Printers’ INK of Aj 
27,” said a member of the ccu 
ference. “Our conclusions on t! 
subject were unanimous. It vw 
felt that direct advertising wou 
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Facts First — then Advertising 


(Trade-Mark Applied for) 


gether by us, led one client 

to cancel, over night, a six- 
figure appropriation in one class of 
media and use the money to better 
acvantage elsewhere. ' 


A SERIES of facts, knitted to- 


*A single fact we uncovered 
for a prospect, ready to spend a 
sivable appropriation, conclusively 
demonstrated that he should not 
advertise. 


* Another series of facts proved 
to one client that his product 
should be sold nationally — not 
locally. The question had trou- 
bled him for years. 


* A fact, so obvious that no one 
had paid any attention to it, was 
our contribution in changing the 
copy appeal of an entire industry. 
Our client was on the job first 
and within a few months showed 
the biggest increase in sales in the 
history of his business. 


ames, to interested executives, on request 
permission of clients. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 
Est.18% 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


Facts First — then -Adbdertising” 


(KICHARD 
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not be effective by radio, and that 
the public itself would probably 
resent the intrusion of advertising 
in musical and literary pro- 
grammes. Also, there are not 
enough channels now for the ab- 
solutely necessary material which 
the broadcasting stations are called 
upon to handle. 

“For all kinds of broadcasting 
approximately 150 wave lengths 
are available, but when we come 
down to actual broadcasting prac- 
tice this number is greatly reduced. 
For instance, for broadcasting in 
the neighborhood of a city like 
New York there would certainly 
be under 100 different wave 
lengths that could be used, and it 
may be that the number would 
come down to ten. This can be de- 
termined only by actual operation, 
but it is apparent that some check 
upon the indiscriminate use of the 
air must be devised. 

-“For this reason it was deter- 
mined to limit advertising very 
strictly. It will be permissible, 
however, to broadcast the letters 
of the station sending out the pro- 
gramme, and to add the name of 
the concern or group responsible 
for the material sent out. It 
would be permissible, for  in- 
stance, to introduce a musical pro- 
gramme by the phrase, ‘By cour- 
tesy of R. H. Macy & Co.’ 

“Various forms of indirect ad- 
vertising or propaganda will be 
permitted. The test will be of 
two kinds. First, is any specific 
product or company advertised? 
Second, is the material itself edu- 
cational? The first test would ban 
any lecture that attempted to sell 
a particular kind of baby food to 
the public, no matter how this ad- 
vertising was disguised. The sec- 
ond would permit a medical man, 
in a talk on public health, to 
recommend the use of aspirin un- 
der certain circumstances, pro- 
vided he did not extol the merits 
of any specific brand 

“This provision will he casily 
enforced. There will not be enough 
wave lengths for all those who 
desire to broadcast, and those who 
fail to obtain licenses will be on 
the watch for violations by license 
holders.” 


Another expert, who also en- 
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dorsed Printers’ INx’s editorial 
on advertising by radio, pointed 
out that it would be impossible for 
any broadcasting station to offer 
a “net, guaranteed circulation,” 
since there would be nothing to 
keep the receiver from turning 
his tuning knob and listening in 
on an entirely different pro- 
gramme from a different station 
as soon as the one he was in touch 
with began to send out advertis- 
ing. 

“The advertiser might keep on 
talking, thinking he was being lis- 
tened to by 100,000 radio enthusi- 
asts, when, as a matter of fact, 
all of them might have cut off in 
order to listen to a station 300 
miles away,” said this man. 

This expert, however, thought 
that there were possibilities in the 
use of indirect advertising by 
radio. He told, for example, of 
a talk on check forging that was 
to be broadcasted to interest men 
in better methods of check protec- 
tion. He attributed the limited 
number of wave lengths available 
to the fact that progress in the 
manufacture of equipment does 
not yet permit the receiver to ob- 
tain an exact and precise wave 
adjustment. In other words, if 
two stations are using almost the 
same wave lengths it is difficult, 
with the ordinary instrument, to 
“tune in” one message and “tune 
out” the other. In this direction, 
he thought, improvement might be 
expected. It was with the prob- 
lem of establishing various wave 
lengths for the different classes of 
radio messages that the Washing- 
ton conference was primarily con- 
cerned. 


E. E. Flagler Transferred to 
Chicago 

E Flagler, who has been with the 
‘num department of the New 
York Daily News, has joined the Ch 
cago office of that publication. Mr 
Flagler was formerly with the advertis 
ing department of the Chicago Tribune 


Detroit Agency Obtains 
Auto Body Account 


The Fisher Body Corporation, D: 
troit, maker of automobile bodies, has 
placed its account with MacManus, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency. A national 
advertising campaign is planned. 
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and the Post-Dispatch has 
established many 
HIGH Records in April 


St Louis is an Evening Newspaper Town 
anda ONE Newspaper Town and 
the POST-DISPATCH is the Newspaper 
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Colliers 
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a copy 


THE ‘NATIONAL 





", In Collier’s for May 6: 


WaNTED—MoreE PROFITEERS 
By Stephen Leacock 


MACARTNEY 
By Holworthy Hall 


On TIPToE 
By Stewart Edward White 


CLosE THE Gates! 
By George Creel 


CANNIE THE UNCANNY 
By Harris Dickson 


STEPHEN DouwcLas bD’ARTAGNAN 
By Bernice Brown 


UNcLeE HENRY 
On Knee-Length Dramas and 
100% Censors 


EDITORIALS 


Anything Worth Saying Is Worth Saying Cheer‘ ally 
You Have Enough Words Sometimes They Didn’< Shoot 
What People Expect Progress 
The Prizes There's No Recipe 


CarToon BY J. N. DARLING 
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“Burning issue” half the 
time has as much heat in 
it as a pond lily. 









Immigration, however, is 
a realissue and it does burn. 









It goes down to the very 
heart of our future as a 
race and as a republic. 







You will see where your 
own citizenship comes in 
when you read “Close 
the Gates!” by George 
Creel, in the May 6 issue 
of Collier’s, The National 
Weekly. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY* 
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Baltimore 
has twofold 
Significance 

for National 


Manufacturer 
HOROUGH distribu- 


tion on the Baitimore 
market reaches not only 
Baltimore business, but also in 
a very telling way that out-of- 
town man, > 4 merchant buyer 


—there are thousands like 
him —attracted here from a 
score of States by our great 
wholesale concerns cai as 


Blumberg Brothers Company. 


During his sojourn here, he has a way of leisurely wander- 
ing around and examining stocks in Baltimore’s retail 
stores—a contact that the far-seeing manufacturer will grasp 
as a mighty valuable opportunity for making his product 
known throughout this great area. 


When planning to establish your product on the Baltimore 
market, remember, the NEWS and AMERICAN, through 
their advertising columns, can put you within instant reach 
of the buying power of practically every worth-while home 
in and near Baltimore. 


The NEWS and AMERICAN —one or the other of 
them—go into 180,000 homes every day. Besides densely 
covering the city itself, they reach out into Maryland and 
adjacent counties of bordering States with that same keen 
reader influence that makes their city circulations so valu- 
able to advertisers. 


The rate for these two pa 
Sunday, 35¢; Sunday 


The firm of Blumberg 
Brothers Company is 
one of Baltimore’s large 
wholesale concerns spe- 
cializing in notions, dry 
goods, ready - to - wears, 
etc. 

Established in this city 
just ten years ago, this 
firm draws its following 
from 32 States, but con- 
centrates on those sea- 
board and gulf States that 
make Baltimore their 
buying center. 

Mr. Alex Blumberg is 
the president of the 
concern. 


is 30c daily for 1,000 lines or more. 
merican Rotogravure, 35¢ per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American} 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 


New York 
Advertising Manager 


. E. LUTZ 
estern Representative 


pew ma Tower Bidg. 
Chicago 








Making the Advertisement Key 
with Spirit of Medium 


Armour Introduces Meat into Theatre Programmes in Way to Make 
People Smile, and Good Results Follow 


AN Eastern publisher and his 
LI’ wife were. waiting in a theatre 
for the performance to begin. On 
beginning to leaf through her pro- 
gramme she called his attention 
to the small cast in the show. 


v 
A | 


PLANNED and EXECUTED by.... 


AMERICA’S HOME THEATRE 


- ARMOUR and COMPANY 


It told about Mrs. Modern House- 
wife presenting the two stars in 
the new success “Good Morning, 
Hubby.” The stars were men- 
tioned as appearing in numerous 
characters. “Hubby’s pet” was 
Star Ham and eggs. 
“The Vanity Kid” was 
Star Bacon and let- 
tuce salad. “A Faith- 
ful Servant” was Star 
Ham boiled with cab- 





EMERGENCY NOTICE 


Phone him. 


Look around tomorro Choose the nearest dealer 
ae A + In case of emergency— 


bage, and so on. 

In place of the con- 
ventional reminder 
about looking around 





NOW PLAYING 


—By— 
MRS. THRIFTY HOUSEWIFE 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR OF SUCCESS 
A Houschold Problem Tragedy 
SOLVED BY 


SUPPORTED BY 


“Every Daily Menu 
Has a Problem All Its Own” 


ARMOUR’S STAR HAM 


for the nearest exit to 
be used in case of fire, 
the programme advises 
the reader to “look 
around tomorrow and 
choose the nearest 
dealer handling Star 
Ham and Star Bacon 
and in case of emer- 
gency telephone him.” 
The evident purpose 
is to enter into the 


ARMOUR’S STAR BACON 


Characters 

\ BREAKFAST tole ee R Grilled Star Bacon 
INCHB 3 Sliced Boiled Star Ham 
Scalloped Oysters and Star Bacon 
\ DINNER CELEB Roast Star Ham 
A PARTY ENTERTAINE R .... Star Ham a la King 
S Star Ham with Scrambled Eggs 


spirit of the medium 
by burlesquing the the- 
atre itself in a thor- 
oughly humorous way. 

“Talk to any audi- 


, E R 
VERYBODY'S FAVORITE 


ar Ham and Cheese Rarebit 
Star Pacon, any style 
.- Fried Star Ham, Plain 


ence in the language 
best fitted for the oc- 
casion,” advises J. S. 





PLACE--Every where TIME 


Always. 


Older, of Armour & 





POPULAR PRICES 


Company, “and you 





id tragedy—with all the characters “Stars.” 
ad for a free copy of “Sixty Ways to Serve a Star 





R PAGE IN THEATRE PROGRAMMES CLOSELY FOLLOWS 
STYLE OF CAST-OF-CHARACTERS PAGE IN 


THE SAME PROGRAMME 


1 had a good laugh when he 
ninded her that the cast was 

of Star.Ham and Star Bacon, 

stars now being introduced 
New York theatre audiences by 
mour & Company. 

The page advertisement was 
expressed and typed so as to rep- 
resent a real theatre programme. 

17 


ANNOUNCEMENT—There are sixty ways of solving this house- 
For full particulars 
Ham.” 
wt. of Food Economics, Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois 


get your message 
over. The language 
and physical method 
of presentation can be 
changed to suit the 
» medium, whether it be 
a theatre programme, 
a score card, a college 
paper, a magazine or anything else. 
“This theatre programme effort 
is part of a special three-year ad- 
vertising campaign we are putting 
on in New York City in behalf of 
building up a greater retail de- 
mand for our products. We are 
featuring ham and bacon, but ex- 
pect the whole family of Armour 


ress 
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goods to be benefited because the 
ham and bacon bear the same 
‘Oval’ label that is on the other 
goods. We have a great deal 
more than a local appeal because 
of the many thousands of visitors 
who seek amusement and recrea- 
tion in the metropolitan district. 

“The copy angle we are using 
looked all right at first but we 
were afraid it might go stale. The 
exact opposite has proved to be 
the case. Recently we made an 
investigation, calling upon several 
hundred first-class groceries and 
meat markets in New York to try 
to trace tangible results arising 
from the special advertising pro- 
gramme just spoken of, which 
involved the use of billboards and 
car-cards in addition to space for 
forty weeks in the year taking in 
twenty theatre programmes. Deal- 
ers were asked whether they 
themselves had seen the theatre 
advertising, what they thought of 
it and whether their customers 
had commented upon it. 

“Almost without exception the 
dealers praised it as having trace- 
able effects in increasing their 
sales. We here in the central 
advertising department in Chicago 
have a way of checking up by 
mail also. At the foot, of every 
one of our ‘programmes’ is an in- 
vitation to send for our booklet, 
‘60 Ways to Serve a Star Ham.’ 
Our home economics department 
reports a great increase in the 
number of Eastern requests for 
this book since the theatre adver- 
tising started.” 

The campaign is being thorough- 
ly merchandised to the Armour 
selling organization all over the 
country. A booklet has been pre- 
pared containing the year’s cam- 
paign as far as it has gone and 
at this writing is being sent to 
all branch-house managers and 
superintendents and all car-route 
superintendents with this letter: 

“In the enclosed programme 
cover are a series of Armour ads 
—and when you realize how suc- 
cessfully they imitate the regular 
programme, you will know why 
we have received so many letters 
congratulating us on originating 
this form of advertising. 

“Show this booklet to your sales 
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force. Let them read the ads 
Ask them to talk about it to 
dealers, for New York and 
York activities are of national 
importance —and therefore you 
should take pride in acquainting 
your organization with this New 
York success of Armour and 
Company.” 


Hearst Dinner for Publishers 
and Editors 


Publishers and editors, numbering 
about 400, who were in New York ast 
week for the annual convention of the 
Associated Press and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, were 
the guests of M. Koenigsberg, president 
of the King Features Syndicate, and 
head of other Hearst wire and feature 
services for newspapers, on the evening 
of April 25. Mr. Koenigsberg provided 
a dinner and entertainment, a “Best 
Seller Bark” at the Friars’ Monastery 
for the visiting publishers and editors 

President Harding, who was unable to 
attend the convention and the dinner, 
sent the following message: 

“I have your kind invitation to the 
Friars’ Club dinner you are giving to 
the publishers during the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association Con 
vention. I regret that engagements in 
Washington at that time make my at- 
tendance impossible, but wish to extend 
through you my greetings and good 
wishes to the guests of the occasion. It 
would be an especial pleasure to meet 
the representative American publishers 
who will be gathered and to congratu 
late them on reaching what I have con- 
sidered, within the last year, the high 
water mark of American newspaper 
service. I refer to the intelligent and 
effective reporting of the proceedings of 
the Conference on Limitation of Arma 
ment. In that connection, I have felt, 
the American press did a service to the 
world, and demonstrated its especial 
claim to leadership among newspapers 
everywhere.” 


Chicago Paper Company Has 
Indianapolis Branch 


The Chicago Paper Company, of 
Chicago, has started a branch house 
in Indianapolis under the name of the 
Century Paper Company. The officers 
of the latter company are: President, 
Robert W. Fleischer; W. N. Gillett, 
vice-president; H. A. Rowley, secretar) 
and treasurer. 


Chicago Agency Secures Lubri 
cating Account 


The Harry C. Maley Company, ‘ 
cago advertising agency, has_ sec 
the account of The Whitmore Man 
turing Company, Cleveland, lubricat' 
engineers. An advertising camy 
directed to the automotive field is | 
placed. 
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How to Start an Advertising Club 


How to Form the Organization and Make Up Programmes—Activities 


That Can Be 

Evansvit_e, Inp., April 14, 1922. 

Edior of Printers’ Ink: 

lis city of ours needs an advertis- 
ing club. A few of us, advertising men 
in all branches of work, have deter- 
mined to organize a club,’ which we 
hope eventually to connect with the 
national association. But we're hoping 
to vet off on the right foot when we 
start—and we want information of any 
kind available from Printers’ INK to 
help us. 
Most 
are married—and_ we'll 
from men of your age. So if you can 
advise us, or in any way direct us to 
a source of authoritative information, 
we shall be indebted to you. Mean- 
while, awaiting your reply, I shall 
write the headquarters of the National 
Association of Advertising Clubs for 
specific instructions and ail data that 
would be essential for our organization. 


Joun C. STEPHAN. 


\ R. STEPHAN, himself, states 
A the main essentials for the 
formation of an advertising club. 
\ club can be started any place, 
where there are a number of men 
or women interested in advertis- 
ing work. All they have to do is 
0 get together with Roberts’ 
“Rules of Order” as a guide, form 
an organization, appoint a meet- 
ing place and, presto! the club 
exists, 
lt is best not to try to make the 
organization too formal or to 
make its purposes too high- 
sounding. The only thing that 
really counts in starting a club of 
this sort is that there be a group 
of persons engaged in the same 
or a similar line of work and that 
they be sincerely interested in 
seli-improvement and in helping 
one another. 
he first question that will come 
“ s who shall be invited to join 
the club. Obviously it cannot be 
made up entirely of national ad- 
vertisers. According to the regis- 
ters, there are only twelve such 
advertisers in Evansville. The 
clu!) will, therefore, be obliged to 
draw on retailers for members 
and on other local business men 
who advertise or at least are in- 
terested in advertising. Retailers 
bulk rather large in the member- 


of us are young fellows—few 
need counsel 


work wik furnish the 


Engaged In 


ship list of most advertising clubs. 
This is to be expected. Nowadays 
progressive merchants advertise 
liberally. The largest advertisers 
in a small city, outside of the 
manufacturing centres, are likely 
to be retailers. It is only fair 
then to give retailers a prominent 
place in the activities and discus- 
sions of the local advertising club. 

An analysis of the membership of 
the Neosho, Mo., Advertising Club, 
made in January, 1921, should be 
helpful to the organizers of the 
Evansville Club. We suppose it 
is fairly typical of the membership 
of similar organizations. 

Here it is: 


Auto Rep. 
Bankers 
Clothing 
Dentists 
Doctors 

Dry Goods 
Drug 

Factories 
Farmer 
Furniture 
Flour Mills 
Grocers—Retail 
Grocers—W holesale 
Hardware 
Hotel 

Lawyer 
Lumber Yard 
Insurance 
Ministers 


Orchardists 
Photographer 
Restaurant 
Reai Estate 
Seed Store 
Telephone 
Undertaker 
Miscellaneous 


As to the trend that the activi- 


ties of the club should take, that 
will depend a great deal on the 
needs of the members. The prob- 
lems that come up in their daily 
best ma- 
terial for discussion. The meetings 
will be lively and also helpful if 
the members interchange ideas 
and tell of the interesting ques- 
tions which they are encountering 
in their own businesses and how 
they are trying to meet them. 
Much of the discussion will in- 
evitably sift down to such a 
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“brasstacks” subject as to what 
the town can do to develop its 
trade territory. The topics that 
are currently uppermost in adver- 
tisers’ minds will be found re- 
corded in Frinters’ INK every 
week. Any issue will supply 
enough material for an evening’s 
thoughtfest. Another plan that 
is frequently followed is to devote 
an evening to a discussion of a 
chapter of some good book on 
advertising. Several such have 
been published. 

Experience has demonstrated 
that it is well to have an occasional 
outside speaker, a man who can 
bring a message as to what is 
being accomplished in other com- 
munities and in other fields of 
endeavor. But local speakers are 
better. Men who are doing things 
in the city and whom the club 
members know and have confi- 
dence in should be invited fre- 
quently to take part in the meet- 
ings. But the major portion of 
the programmes will have to be 
furnished by the members them- 
selves. After all, the club is not 
an oratorical society. Frank, in- 
timate talks among those who 
belong to the organization are 
vastly more profitable than a 
fountain of oratory. 

There are, of course, several 
other things that a club can do. 
For instance, many advertising 
clubs have a committee which 
passes on all advertising schemes 
and promotion propositions that 
are put up to members. Also 
clubs can co-operate with other 
commercial and civic bodies in all 
movements for the betterment of 
the town, particularly through the 
promotion of its industries and 
institutions. 

Tt is entirely optional with an 
advertising club whether it shall 
affiliate with a national organiza- 
tion. There are two such bodies: 
The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and the Advertising 
Affiliation. The address of the 
headquarters of the former is 
110 West 40th Street, New York 
City, N. Y. Arthur P. Kelly, 
Hotel Rochester, Rochester, New 
York, is secretary of the Affilia- 
tion. There are, at present, 258 
clubs in the Associated Advertis- 
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ing Clubs of the World. Each c! 
ayy this body must pay a 
of $1.50 a year a member, paya 
either quarterly or annually. ry} 
following clubs belong to 
Affiliation : 

Cleveland Advertising Club 

Rochester Ad Club, 

Greater Buffalo Adverti 
Club, 

Advertising Club of Hamil 
Ontario, 

Toledo Advertising Club, 

Canton Adcraft Club. 

“The chief purpose of the 
filiation,” explains Mr. Kelly, 
to join ‘the cities named which 
located fairly close together 
annual meetings. Because the ses- 
sions are always held in one of 
these cities the attendance is much 
larger than it would be for cities 
picked for annual conventions in 
distant points. 

“T want you to understand that 
we are in no sense in competition 
with the A. A. C. of W., and seek 
to avoid appearance of trespass- 
ing in any way upon its field. We 
are, as you see from the mem- 
bership, comparatively local. Dues 
are 25 cents per year for each 
member of the Affiliation Clubs, 
to carry the overhead and help 
defray the expenses of the con- 
vention.” 

As we said before, it is optional 
with a club as to whether it shall 
join an outside group. There are 
several successful clubs which are 
not affiliated with any association 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Dallas Company Appoints 
New Orleans Agency 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, has obtained the account of the 
Ware Chemical Company, Dallas, Tex. 
The advertising will appear, for the 
present, in Southern newspapers. 


Niagara Lithograph Co. Ap- 
points New England Manager 


Chilton Crocker, of Brookline, Mass., 
has been appointed New England man 


ager of the Niagara Lithogra a R. 
New offices have been opened in 


“Cosmopolitan” Appointment 
E. J. Patterson is now representing 
Cosmopolitan in the Wisconsin an¢ 
Minnesota territory. 
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Dominate Philadelphia 


If you were to ask most any 
intelligent Philadelphian how 
to make your advertising do the 
most good in Philadelphia, the 
reply undoubtedly would be: 
“Put it in The Bulletin.” 


The name of The Bulletin is a 
household word in Philadel- 
phia, and its circulation reaches 
far beyond the highest point 
ever attained by a daily or Sun- 
day newspaper ‘in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
largest in America. 


Net paid daily average circulation 
for March 502,354 copies a day. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circula- 
tion are used by The Bulletin. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Bivd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco— Allen Hofman, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Paris—5 rue Lamartine, (9). 


(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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100% Increase 


in 1922 advertising by Brokaw Brothers 
the famous men’s wear firm 


tract in the New York 
2VENING JOURNAL, 100% for 1922 
er 1921. Mr. Howard C. Brokaw 
ls why in exactly five words: 
because of its vast circulation.” 

Every manufacturer who plans 

» sell goods to men in New York 
will be interested in this successful 
use of the largest daily circulation 
in America by one of the most 
conservative clothing firms in New 
York—a firm which carries only 
clothing and furnishings for men 
and boys. 

I'welve years ago, Brokaw 
Brothers began to advertise in the 
New YorK EVENING JOURNAL. 
Their advertising is directed now, 
as it has been since the founding 
of the company in 1856, to discrimi- 
nating men who have criterions 
other than price by which to judge 
and purchase clothing. 

Back in the 1850’s, when 14th 
Street was Uptown New York, 
Brokaw Brothers were one of the 
remarkable group of merchants 
who made New York mercantile 
history down at Astor Place. 


ROKAW BROTHERS _in- 
B creased their advertising con- 
I 


It is a striking evidence of strong 
personal following that some of 
these stores were able to remain in 
Astor Place long after the shopping 
center had moved first to 23rd 
Street, then to 34th Street, then to 
42nd Street, in its northerly shift. 

In 1916, Brokaw Brothers, after 
sixty years in their old location, 
moved to their ten-story building 
in what is probably the best-known 
location in America—42nd Street 
and Broadway. They planned to 
reach men through convenient store 
location, as well as through care- 
fully placed newspaper advertising. 

As to the results achieved through 
New York EVENING JOURNAL ad- 
vertising, we are proud to repro- 
duce the letter across the page, dic- 
tated and signed by Howard C. 
Brokaw, son of Isaac Vail Brokaw, 
one of the founders of this well- 
known firm, and for two reasons: 
That the facts which influenced 
their 100% increase in JOURNAL 
advertising are stated, and that 
this is the first letter ever written 
by the firm of Brokaw Brothers 
commenting on the selling power 
of any newspaper. 





The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL publishes more 
Men’s Wear Advertising than any evening paper in New 
York. It led in 1921, and in the first quarter of 1922 it 
has published more than twice as much as any other 


evening paper. 


The reason is—circulation. 





NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


Average daily 654,952 paid circulation 


Largest daily circulation in America 
and at 3c a copy 
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Today’s Savers— 
Tomorrow's Investors 


In the minds of its great army of 
home readers* the carefully edited 
Financial Page of 


The Chicago Daily News 


inspires habits of thrift and sound 
financiering. 


Here is an exceptional field of 
potential investors that wise ad- 
vertisers continuously and inten- 
sively cultivate. 


They recognize that the avenue 
of successful approach is through 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*The Daily News, with a circulation of 400,000, is read 
every week day by over 1,200,000 persons. 




















Newspaper Convention Endorses 
Agency Commission System 


nerican Newspaper Publishers Association Takes 


Action in Form of 


Resolution at Close of Three-Day Convention—Many Adver- 


tising and Publishing 


T= American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association at the final 
meeting of a three-day convention 
New York last week, in con- 
sidering advertising problems of 
members, gave an absolute 
endorsement of the commission 
system of remuneration for ad- 
rtising agencies. This action 
1 the part of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
\ - was recorded in a resolu- 
t had been preceded by similar 
resolutions passed at meetings of 
fteen State and sectional news- 
paper associations during the last 
few months. 
An indication that the national 
association would indorse the com- 
lission system was given in the 


opening address of the conven- 


tion, made by the president, T. R. 
Williams of the Pittsburgh Press, 
when he said: “Among new ac- 
tivities of the past year are 
a conference with a committee of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers on the subject of abolish- 
ing agency commission in which 
your representatives opposed the 
suggestion,” 

The resolution which the con- 
vention passed read: 


Whereas, the constructive advertising 
agencies maintain highly developed or- 
nizations working for the improvement 
| increase of advertising in connection 
h the development of the business in- 
ests of the country, and 
Whereas, they are an economic force 
great value working under a system 
remuneration that has stood the test 
time, therefore be it 
Resolved, that the existing commission 
s) stem, having been proved sound and 
ductive, and of great benefit to the 
ertiser and publisher, the American 

Newspaper Publishers Association hereby 
roves and endorses it, and is opposed 
any modification or alteration, 


g 


During the same meeting at 
which the foregoing resolution 
was passed, a number of other 
alvertising questions were brought 

rward for discussion, 


Chief 
2 


Problems Considered 


among such questions were the 
following : 

“How do newspapers generally 
regard requests from agencies and 
advertisers that no competitive 
advertising shall appear on the 
same page, or page opposite, or 
in the same issue with advertise- 


ments of their clients? 


PAUL PATTERSON, NEW PRESIDENT OF 


THE ASSOCIATION 


“Should the American News- 
paper Publishers Association issue 
a form of ‘ newspaper mileage’ in 
denominations of one or two 
cents for the use of its members 
in the classified advertising field? 

“Why should a newspaper ever 
give a one-sided guarantee of cir- 
culations? 

“What is the best method of 
combatting the tendency of depart- 
ment stores to demand abnormally 
low advertising rates in news- 
papers ?* 

“Should newspapers handle ser- 
vice for advertisers without cost? 

“How far should a newspaper 
accord ‘service’ to foreign adver- 
tisers or agencies representing 
foreign advertisers? 

“In measuring advertising space 
should cut-off rule be included? 

“Has the time arrived when 
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newspaper publishers should insist 
upon a complete audit of cash 
receipts from circulation as well 
as an audit of the circulation vol- 
ume by the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations ?” 

Another advertising question 
considered, and on which the com- 
mittee acted in the form of a 
resolution, was the splitting of the 


S. E. THOMASON, ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


differential commission allowed to 
advertising agencies by publishers. 
The following resolution, embody- 
ing the association’s views on this 
subject, was passed: 


Whereas, the purpose of the publisher 
in allowing a differential to the recog- 
nized advertising agent is to enable said 
agent to rendar adequate service to the 
advertiser; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in Convention as 
sembled that the advertising agent can- 
not render adequate service in return for 
inadequate pay, and that inadequate ser 
vice does not lead to the success of the 
advertiser. Therefore, the publisher pays 
for services he does not get when any 
portion of the differential is turned over 
to the advertiser, therefore be it 

Further resolved, that the splitting of 
the differential in any form directly or 
indirectly by the advertising agent with 
the advertiser is immoral and destructive 
to the best interests of the advertiser 
and the publisher and the agent and 
should not be permitted to continue. 


After a discussion of the use 
of circulation guarantees in so- 
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liciting advertising, the conventi 
adopted the following resolutic 

Whereas,, the question of circula 
as a solicitation is liable to abuse ; 
has been abused by both publishers : 
advertisers to the disadvantage of f 
minded dealings; therefore be it 

Resolved, that any form of guara: 
that impairs the level justice of the 
lishers’ rate to any other advertiser 
destructive of advertising and should 
avoided. 

The problems which the pr 
agent brings to newspaper p 
lishers were also discussed at t 
last session of the conventi 
Consideration was given to 
following points of this questi: 

“Would it not be a good ix 
to have the American Newspa 
Publishers Association furnish 
members with a rubber stamp 
the effect that ‘news items’ fr 
press agents would riot be pi 
lished ? 

“Why not kill the business 
the ‘free space’ grafter by maki 
it an established rule in all news 
paper offices to consign all litera- 
ture of this character to the waste- 
basket? The fact that it is being 


prepared by experts, trained in th 
art of disguising advertising 

news, and mailed to newspapers in 
such great quantities, is proof that 


it is securing space for someone 
at a lower cost than would be the 
case if the same amount of money 
was spent to buy space at the 
regular rates. These publicity e 
perts must be getting well paid 
judging from much of their work, 
they are experts. Their success is 
proof of that. They are earning 
their salary by virtue of their 
wits, which are sharper than tho 
of the newspaper .men who fa! 
for their stuff. 

‘Are newspapers encouragi! 
competition in the advertising fic 
by free publicity on radio?” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


This final meeting, at which ; 
of the foregoing advertising qu 
tions were considered, was broug 
to a close with the election of off 
cers for the ensuing year. 

Paul Patterson, of the Balt 
more Sun, was elected preside: 
to succeed T. R. Williams, of 
the Pittsburgh Press. S. | 
Thomason, of the Chicago Tri 
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1e, was elected vice-president. 
John Stewart Bryan, of the 
ichmond, Va., News-Leader, and 
foward Davis, of the New York 
‘ribune, were re-elected to the 
fices of secretary and treasurer, 
spectively. 

The directors of the association 
are: J. E. Atkinson, of, the To- 
mto Star, Elbert H. Baker, of 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, Frank 
G. Bell, of the Savannah News, 
_H. Butler, of the Buffalo News, 
Hilton U. Brown, of the Indian- 
polis News, Harry Chandler, of 
ie Los Angeles Times, and 
Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston 
rlobe. 

In addition to advertising prob- 
ms, there were many other mat- 
ters of importance which brought 
ver 400 members of the associa- 
tion, the largest attendance ever 
ecorded, to this thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the association. 
In these other important questions 
may be included labor, newsprint 
supply, postal rates, taxation, and 
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freedom of the press. 

At the opening of the conven- 
tion the president, in his address, 
touched upon these other adver- 
tising questions. His address, in 
part, was as follows: 

“Organization and co-operation 
are the dominant forces that have 
brought us together today to join 
in the solution of problems for 
the good of all. When nations 
have signified their willingness to 
scrap many of their most power- 
ful implements and agencies of 
offensive destruction it behooves 
us to give more serious thought 
to the scrapping of jealousies and 
animosities that in their ultimate 
results are harmful not only to 
those upon whom they are ysed 
but to those who use them as 
well, Only. by this method will 
this association obtain its fullest 
results, 

“While advancement has been 
made in the past year in the solu- 
tion of national problems there 
are still many questions that await 
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a solution, many conditions that 
await a remedy; and without at- 
tempting a detailed discussion of 
these subjects it is sufficient to say 
that the newspaper business is 
subject to the same deterrent con- 
ditions and influences as many 
other businesses. Undoubtedly 
one of our chief needs is a 
further lowering of the cost of 


HOWARD DAVIS IS TREASURER FOR 
ANOTHER YEAR 


production and the elimination of 


wilful waste. The former lies 
chiefly beyond the immediate con- 
trol of the publisher; the latter 
is entirely beneath his own roof. 


EFFICIENCY MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
LOWER WAGE 


“As a further alleviation of the 
high cost of production many 
insist that labor costs are too high 
and that the chief end to be sought 
is a reduction in the wage scales 
of skilled workmen. While it is 
conceded that some reduction is in 
order from the very top-notch 
prices still being paid and while 
these reductions seem certain to 
come in the course of time, yet 
there is another and, I think, bet- 
ter light in which to consider 
this problem—securing greater and 
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more efficient returns from labor 
Publishers generally are _ not 
averse to giving labor a high wag« 
in keeping with the experienc: 
and skill required by the business 
but in return they have a right t 
insist upon a day’s work in con 
structive labor, producing some 
thing of ,real value to the em- 
ployer. 

“During the period of business 
readjustment we have been pass 
ing through, the publisher has beer 
forced to look about for the elimi 
nation of waste, increasing of effi- 
ciency and lowering of costs or 
every hand. Is it not a good tim 
for the newspaper printing trades 
unions to do likewise? In this day 
of industrial economy, when low 
ering the cost of producing th« 
necessities of life means so much 
to the welfare of mankind, does 
it not seem strange that trades 
unions should have in their code 
of laws regulations designed ex- 
clusively for the purpose of creat- 
ing jobs and not producing usable 
production for the employer? 

“Nor is the high cost of labor 
so serious as the high cost of 
waste, both in direction and in 
plant operation. With the easing 
of the newsprint burden and ex- 
pectations of still further relief, 
there is a tendency for the old 
wasteful practices of the pre-war 
period creeping back, such as the 
allowance of returns of unsold 
copies, free distribution of copies, 
etc. From the same causes seem to 
have sprung a veritable deluge of 
artificial circulation schemes,- pre- 
miums, contests, prizes and catch- 
penny tactics for the ostensible 
purpose of building circulations. 
While it is the common aim of 
all to increase circulation, it would 
seem that, in view of much of 
what is being experienced now, 
most careful consideration should 
be given to building circulation by 
means of enhancing the value of 
the material between the col- 
umn rules in order to secure 
permanency. By such methods 
only will there be shown a real, 
enduring return for the outlay. 

“Threatened return of wasteful 
practices should cause the revival 
of our Conservation Committee to 

(Continued on page 150) 
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The Indianapolis 


EWS 


2,377,758 agate lines of na- 
tional advertising in 1921— 
slightly less than the com- 
bined total of the other 
Indianapolis newspapers. 


Theres no argument about 
The Indianapolis News. 


‘FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 
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The MENTOR 


THE MAGAZINE THAT MADE 


ITSELF 
? 


Risser without exception the important 
cAmerican magazines have been built with 


the aid of advertising. 


This is true of the Woman’s Home 
ComPANION, the AMERICAN MaGazixz, 
CoLier’s, the National Weekly, and 
FARM AND FireEsipE; those advertisers 
who first used the columns of these mag- 
azines based their decision on their faith 
in the publishers fully as much as on their 
knowledge of the publications. 


That faith has been amply rewarded. We 
would be justified, we believe, in present- 
ing another publication to advertisers on 
no other basis than the recorded achieve- 
ments of Crowell magazines. 
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Bc r THE MENTOR requires no appeal 
to frtth. 


It began ten years ago in response to the 
need of busy men and women for cultural 
information in brief, interesting form. 
Through voluntary subscriptions, at a 
designedly high subscription price, it 
reached a circulation cf more than 50,000 
copies and showed a net profit of many 
thousand dollars without a single line of 
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The circulation of THe Mentor today 
isin excess of 100,000 copies. Its readers 
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TUSCISH nay for it a larger price per page than is 
sep] paid by the readers of any other quality 
r faith magazine. 
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We present it to manufacturers of quality 
merchandise as a unique achievement 


d. Wel ond opportunity in the quality field. 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 FourtH Avenue, New York 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


Drinks 21,369 Pounds 
of Coffee Every Day 


The great half million Milwaukee buyers 
drink 21,369 pounds of coffee every day— 
or 7,808,949 pounds in a year’s time. 
Milwaukee’s coffee bill is approximately 
three million dollars annually. Milwaukee 
annually consumes well over a million 
pounds of tea—465,763 pounds of coffee 
substitutes—and nearly fifty brands of cocoa. 





The survey on coffee, tea and cocoa in the 
Milwaukee market discloses hundreds of 
facts as vital as these. 


It was compiled by The Journal upon a new 
plan—10,000 housewives and a presentative 
number of storekeepers were questioned. 
Both consumer and dealer analysis is frankly 
and fully covered. 


Manufacturers and their advertising agents 
should study this survey before effecting 
sales, advertising and merchandising 
campaigns. 


Write for your copy now. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


Circulation— Foreign Rate— 
In excess of 115,000 Daily 20 cents per line—$475.20 full page 





Come to Milwaukee June 11 to_15 
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Advertising a Product as 
“Old-Fashioned” 


The Task of the Salesmen Was Lightened When Advantages of Product 
Were Made Known by Advertising 


By Walter 


. is not often that a manufac- 

turer announces that his prod- 
uct is “old-fashioned.” Very few 

vertisers would care to empha- 
size the fact that the article they 
are selling is made today exactly 
s it was a half century ago. The 
new or the novel is more often 
the advertising theme. Many 
noteworthy campaigns have been 
huilt around a recent invention or 
an improved method of manufac- 
ture, 

The Parkesburg Iron Company, 
Parkesburg, Pa., is successfully 
doing the unusual by advertising 
that its boiler tubes are old- 
fashioned. In business papers 


of the railroad, marine and sta- 
tionary power fields, this manu- 


facturer employs page space to 
tell consumers that Parkesburg 
Boiler Tubes are made of old- 
fashioned charcoal iron, identical 
in composition and manufacture 
with the_iron used in boiler tubes 
of fifty years ago. 

There is a very good reason be- 
hind this out-of-the-ordinary ad- 
vertising appeal. Among con- 
sumers of boiler tubes, particularly 
on the railroads, there is a strong 
belief that genuine charcoal iron 
boiler tubes are no longer manu- 
factured. This erroneous opinion 
arises from a misunderstanding of 
the method by which charcoal iron 
is produced. 

Charcoal iron, the purest of 
wrought irons, is made by hand in 
mall hearth fires charged with 
light pieces of certain kinds of 
teel. Chemically, the difference 
hetween iron and steel is such that 
hy the proper process steel may be 
converted into iron just as readily 
is iron, when subjected to another 
process, becomes steel. 

Unfortunately, the charcoal fire 
method of converting steel into 

on is not generally understood. 
In recent years the character and 


F. Mulhall 


quality of the charcoal iron tube 
has come to be questioned, al- 
though since early in the ’70’s 
practically all the charcoal iron 
used in boiler tube manufacture 
has been produced from furnace 
charges of steel. Tube users and 
buyers who have only a hazy idea 
of the charcoal iron-making 
process feel that there must be 
some difference between the char- 
coal iron made from steel scrap 
and the charcoal iron extracted 
directly from ore or pig-iron when 
raw materials were plenty and 
labor was cheap. As a matter of 
fact, chemical analysis and physi- 
cal tests prove that there is no dif- 
ference between good charcoal 
iron of today and that made from 
ore or pig-iron many years ago. 


PROBLEMS DIFFERENT, BECAUSE OF 
DIFFERENT MARKET 


Here then, was the problem of 
the Parkesburg Iron Company. It 
had to remove a false impression 
and convince boiler tube buyers 
that Parkesburg Tubes were really 
charcoal iron tubes, with all the 
admitted corrosion-resisting quali- 
ties of genuine charcoal iron. 
Furthermore, it had to regain its 
market in the face of a serious 
price disadvantage. Steel-making 
processes have advanced to ton- 
nage proportions, but iron of the 
purity of charcoal iron must still 
be made largely by hand and in 
small quantities. | Consequently 
the manufacturing cost and selling 
price pf charcoal iron are higher 
than those of competing products. 
A third angle of the problem was 
the education of those who had 
never used charcoal iron boiler 
tubes and who had to be shown 
that the higher priced charcoal 
iron tube was really the cheapest 
one because it gave longer service. 

A little more than a year ago 
the Parkesburg Iron Company 
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commenced an aggressive adver- 
tising campaign, emphasizing the 
fact that Parkesburg Tubes are 
made of real charcoal iron and 
pointing out the economy of the 
longer-lived though more expen- 
sive tube. 

Copy along the lines 
of the following is 
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Iron Boiler Tubes at a 
price per foot. 
, They use Parkesburg Tubes excl: 
sively now. Some of them have bee 
in service four years and are good fc 
Some time to come. 

you were responsible for locom: 
tive maintenance on that road, woul 
you go back to the kind of tube tha: 


slightly highe 





used to attack the 
misunderstanding con- 
cerning the character 
and quality of the 
product: 


PARKESBURG TUBES 
are REAL Charcoal Tron BoilerDu bes 








PARKESBURG TUBES ARE 
CHARCOAL IRON 

Today, at Parkesburg, 
we are making charcoal 
iron for boiler tubes 
exactly as we made it for 
the well-known Allison 
tubes many years ago. 

Selected charges of 
new, clean pieces of steel 
are carefully worked by 
hand, melted drop by drop 
im contact with slag in 
little charcoal hearth fires 
until impurities are re- 
moved and the charge has 
undergone a chemical 
change, becoming pure 
plastic iron. 

Scrap, in the commonly 
accepted sense, has never 
been used at Parkesburg. 
Years ago we bought the 
steel as carefully as we po 
knew how; today, we Ie 
order it to rigid chemical 
specifications and check 
it by laboratory tests. 

In method of manufac- 
ture, in chemical composi- 
tion, and, more important 
to you, in corrosion- 


Per more than itty years Partesburg has been 


making charcoal von 1» email hand worked forge hres 


“Old Fashioned” Charcoal Iron— 


Parkesburg Charcoal Iron is identical 
with the charcoal iron of fifty years 


is made today as it was in the "70's 




















Is It Made Today? 


In the open hearth process a charge of 
and chemical 
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resisting qualities, the 
iron in the tubes we are 
making at Parkesburg is A 
identical with the iron in 
the tubes you used years 


ago. 

Specify Parkesburg Charcoal Iron 
Boiler Tubes—they are real charcoal 
iron tubes. 


In advertisements like the one 
below, specific facts of tube per- 
formance are given to show the 
greater service and _ ultimate 
economy of charcoal iron. tubes: 


WHICH TUBE WOULD You vuSsE? 

A road on which Parkesburg Char- 
coal Iron Boiler Tubes are now stand- 
ard, formerly used tubes of another 
material. 

ood 


Nine months was considered 


service from a tube on this road, which 
has poor water conditions. 

In an effort to reduce tube costs, 
the road 


tried Parkesburg Charcoal 





STRANGE APPEAL, 
“ 
STYLISH” HAS COME TO CONNOTE 


IN A TIME WHEN “NEW” or 
“THE BEST” 


pitted in nine months? Or would you 
continue to use Parkesburg Charcoa 
Iron Boiler Tubes which have giver 
four years’ service under the samc 
conditions? 


Aside from its unusual keynoti 
—an old-fashioned product mad 
in an old-time way—the campaigi 
1s an interesting one in several re 
spects. It is the first persisten 
effort of a charcoal iron tub: 
maker to remove a false impres 
sion that was rapidly undermining 
the market for the product. Th« 
advertising is helping to make it 
easier for Parkesburg salesmen 
who have always encountered 
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LS Vor 


Vogue extends a standing invitation to 
any advertiser to inspect the Vogue galleys. 


Who are the important women in your 
home town? Who are the leading families 
in the town, city or suburb you know best? 
Who are your charge customers? Who 
are the women of.taste, culture and buying 
power in the market you want to reach? 


Make up a list of these influential women 
in any locality and bring it to this office. 


Vogue—always the first to court the most 
searching tests of the quality of its circula- 
tion—will cheerfully check these key con- 
sumers of yours against its roll of readers. 


The A. B. C. tells you accurately 
the quantity of Vogue’s circula- 
tion. We'll let you be your 
own judge as to its quality. 


VOGUE 


One of the Nast Group 
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their greatest resistance in this 
unfounded belief. During 1921, a 
very poor year for the iron and 
steel industry, Parkesburg man- 
aged to operate its large plant at 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of 
its total capacity. And more than 
pleasing from the standpoint of 
the man who is paying the adver- 
tising bills, is the fact that a num- 
ber of large railroads that had 
been won away by lower priced 
tubes of other material have re- 
turned to buy Parkesburg Tubes 
of “old-fashioned charcoal iron, 
the kind every railroad used years 
ago.” 


Public Utility Advertises 
New Service 


A new service for the convenience of 
customers is announced by The Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
in newspaper advertisements. The com- 
pany has organized a Water Heating & 
House Heating Division for the purpose 
of assisting customers in the installation 
of gas in new or renovated buildings, 
placing the services of its experts, with- 
out any charge, at the disposal of archi- 
tects and builders. 


Agency Companies to Hold 


Convention 
The annual convention of The Na- 
tional Association of Agency Companies 
will be held May 25 to 27 at French 
Lick Springs, Ind. . “in 
he membership of this association 
consists of those concerns that sell their 
products direct to the consumer through 
sales representatives. Charles E. Comer, 
of the Comer Manufacturing Company, 
of Dayton, O., is president of the 
association. 


New Advertising Manager for 
“The Louisiana Planter” 


R. R. McDaniel has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, New 
Orleans, and will also direct the adver- 
tising in El Mundo Asucarero, a monthly 
sugar magazine in Spanish. : 

Mr. McDaniel had been previously 
engaged in business for himself as a 
publisher’s representative. 


“The Spur” Adds New 
Representative 
Nettie L. Smith, formerly with the 


New York Evening Post, has joined 
the staff of The Spur. 


A. J. Stocker, in charge of general 
advertising for The Automobile Blue 
Books, has resigned. 
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Farm Federation Increases 
Membership 


The American Farm Bureau Federa 
tion, organized March 4, 1920, as an 
agrarian reconstruction agency, now 
has 1,250,000 members. This is an i 
Sg of 282,721 since September 
1 ° 

Nine State federations were added 
during 1921, and there are now 1,4%6 
local bureaus affiliated through forty-six 
State federations. 

January 1, 1922, there were 2,065 
county agents employed at an averavze 
salary of $2,500. The Government pays 
one-quarter to one-half of these salarie;: 
the balance being obtained from the 
dues collected from the Federation's 
membership. 

The county agent and the supervising 
State and district leaders in charge of 
extension work are the animating influ 
ence of the whole farm organization 
movement. While the county agent, 
who comes in closest contact with the 
farmer, functions within the county 
only, he is under the co-operative man- 
agement of the officers of the county 
farm bureau, the State agricultural co!- 
lege, and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, The general plan of the county 
agent is educational and organization 
work in the interests of the agricul 
tural community generally. 


Will Advertise Watches and 
Diamonds by Mail 

The Harris-Goar Jewelry Co., mai 
order watches and diamonds, and the 
Harrow-Taylor Butter Co., manufa 
turer of Rich nut maragarine, both of 
Kansas City, Mo., have placed their ai- 
vertising in the hands of the Allen C 
Smith Advertising Co., also of Kansas 


City. 

Other new accounts of this agency 
are Textile Mills, Inc., dress goods 
Carnie-Goudie Company, camping sup 
plies and army goods, and the Lucky 
Tiger Remedy Co., toilet specialties 
All of these companies are located i: 
Kansas City. 


H. C. Neblung Now General 
Manager of Louis Dejonge 
& Co. 


H. C, Neblung, previously manager of 
the Chicago office of Louis Dejonge & 
Company, has been appointed genera! 
manager of the company and will ré 
turn to New York. He has bee: 
associated with the company for man 
years. 

W. T. Muehlberg succeeds Mr. Ne! 
lung as manager a the Chicago offic: 


Two New “Cutex” Products 

Northam Warren, maker of “Cutex 
manicuring products, has brought ou! 
two new products—a powder polish an 
a liquid polish. Advertising for thes 
products has already been started, whic 
also features a new “Cutex” Five Mi: 
ute Manicuring Set, which includes th 
new polishes. 
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A Man’s Sized Market 


$2,500,000,000 a Year 
for Men’s Apparel! 


VERCOATS and suits totaling more 

than 60,000,000 and valued at more 

than a billion dollars are only one item in 
the annual men’s apparel market. 


Here are a few of the items in the Men’s 
Apparel Market each year: 


Suits and Overcoats $1,175,000,000 

502,623,756 

210,295,000 
Men’s Furnishings 108,157,000 
Socks 91,933,000 
Neckwear 68,539,000 
Collars and Cuffs 47,572,000 
Gloves 32,053,857 
Umbrellas and Canes 22,199,000 


THREE FairCHILD PUBLICATIONS — 
Men’s Wear, the CHIcaGo APPAREL 
Gazette, and the Darry News REeEcorp 
—specialize on the world’s developments in 
the men’s apparel trade. They are authori- 
ties on all branches of the industry from 
raw materials through retail distribution. 


WHEN You Want TO REACH THE 
EXECUTIVES IN THE FIRMS THAT PRo- 
DUCE, MANUFACTURE, OR RETAIL CLOTH- 
ING OR FURNISHING FOR masculine half 
of the United States, let us show you how. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 
Women’s Wear Daily News Record 


(afternoon) * (morning) 
Men’s Wear and Chicago Apparel Gazette 
Fairchild’s Directories 
Main Office—8 East 13th St.. New York 
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Baltimore Merchants 
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Here is a SUN Carrier delivering his paper to the a 
of a Baltimore home. While most of their deliveries are made 
into first floor doorways, these men are nevertheless expert in 
landing their papers on balconies and porches that are high 
above the street level. For a long shot, the paper is folded four 
ways and then locked together so that no wind nor jar can dis- 
lodge it. Great care is taken never to leave a paper exposed 
to wind or rain, or where it is likely to be damaged or stolen. 
This kind of carrier service is one reason why Baltimore 
merchants have such confidence in SUN advertising power. 


OMETIME WHEN you 

are at a business 
convention that includes 
a number of Baltimore 
men, ask a few of them 
what they think of the 
Sunpapers. 


If you don’t get some of 
the most enthusiastic ‘an- 


swers you ever got in your 
life, there is something 
wrong with the law of 
averages. 


MORE than 100 local 
merchants are today con- 
centrating their local ad- 
vertising exclusively in the 
Sunpapers. 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say Newspaper 
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Prefer “The Sunpapers’ 


‘These men have made an 
exhaustive study of the local 
situation. They have had 
an opportunity to weigh, 
and to compare, and to get 
the facts. 


More than 100 of them 
have found that they need 
no other introduction, or 
approach, to the people of 
Baltimore except through 
the advertising columns of 
the Sunpapers. 


* * * # 


IF YOU are considering 
introducing a new product 
to the Baltimore market, 
or coming into it for the 
first time, it might be well 


to consider what the mer- 
chants of Baltimore think 
of the advertising power of 
the Sunpapers. 


You will want, doubtless, 
to market your product 
through their stores—un- 
less you have local retail 
branches of your own. And 
even then it is not well to 
go against the weight of 
local opinion. 


The retail merchants of 
Baltimore have spoken. 


THE SUN’S Merchan- 
dising Service Department 
will be glad to introduce 
you to them. 


Net Paid Daily Circulation for March, 231,424 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





—They Say “SUNPAPER” 
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Demonstrable Leadership 


In addition to being one of the leading sectional farm 
journals in the United States, the comparative stand- 
ing of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman in Oklahoma 


may be summed up as follows:— 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman has: 


—more circulation 

—more Oklahoma circulation 
—better circulation 

—better circulation methods 
—lower rate 

—lower milline rate 

—more advertising 

—more exclusive advertising 
—better advertising 

—better physical appearance 
—and demonstrable editorial leadership 


© 


CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 


EdgarTBell,Adv.Mqr. Oklahoma Cty 


-E.KAtTz SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Trend toward Simplification 


A Review of the Simplification of Industry in War Times and Its Present 
Status 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Wasuincton, April 19, 1922. 
of Printers’ Ink: 

ln reviewing the files of the War 
Ir tries Board on the subject of 
the eliminations of ummecessary vari- 

in stoves, we find a reference to 

ticle appearing in Printers’ Inx 

ges 77 to 82, but neither the date 

he volume number is given in that 

nce. We presume that it was 

shed around August or September, 

as that is about the time the 

les covering these eliminations 

issued by the War Industries 

i. Can you supply us with a 

of that article, the heading of 

h is “Models Drastically Reduced 

Marketability Greatly Improved’’? 

are in close touch with the Na- 

Association of Stove Manufac- 

s and are co-operating with them 

ie extension and application of the 

plifications achieved under war-time 

onditions to present conditions in the 
stove industry. 

Incidentally, have you published any 
other articles dealing with the general 
subject of standardization, and if so, 
will you kindly furnish us with copies 
of these articles? If it is not possible 
for you to do this, will you give us the 
necessary references and we will en- 
deavor to locate them through some of 
the local libraries, 

Chere ig an increasing interest in 
many industries in the advantages to 
be obtained from a greater uniformity 
in size, models and dimensions thereof 
in many articles of common usage, and 
it is the purpose of this Division, re- 
cently organized by Secretary Hoover, 
to co-operate with those groups consist- 
ing of manufacturers, distributors and 

who feel that simplification in 
irticles or commodities with which 
are concerned, will be of marked 
t to them, 
Division OF SIMPLIFIED Practice, 
Ws. A. Durern, 
Chief. 


By R. M. Hudson. 


UF and down the manufactur- 
ing and distributing _ line, 
simplification is being mentioned 


almost as frequently as the 
weather, On one hand, the dis- 
iributing trade is asking for new 
styles and models with which to 
ulate buying. On the other, 
who are responsible for 

ing down the cost of produc- 

tion are asking for fewer numbers 
in the line so that various factory 
mies may be taken advan- 


tage of. The manufacturer is be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue. 
Both sides present almost im- 
peachable arguments. Which is 
right? 

Simplification received its great- 
est impetus during the war. In 
the stove order issued by the War 
Industries Board, for example, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing letter, 
stove, range and furnace manu- 
facturers were asked to cut their 
lines about 75 per cent. This meant 
that some manufacturers reduced 
their styles and models from as 
many as 2,500 numbers to 300 or 
400 or less. In one case the line 
was slashed to twenty styles. One 
big maker cut 2,100 styles to 
around 700. 

The order was welcomed in the 
stove industry. Stove manufac- 
turers had realized the dangers of 
the situation. Nothing was done 
about it previously, however, be- 
cause the makers were practically 
helpless. If the trade could not 
get what it wanted from one 
manufacturer, there was someone 
else who would fill the order. 

As a result the stove salesman 
had to be a walking encyclo- 
pedia to know even his own line. 
The stove dealer required a train 
of cars for a set of samples. Of 
course, those were not the only 
objections. The advantages sim- 
plification offers in the way of 
savings in raw material, in turn- 
ing out the finished product, in 
the capital outlay required, in 
marketing, and so on, were all im- 
possible of attainment. 


HOW WINCHESTER CUT LINE OF 
POCKET KNIVES 

In any number of other fields 
the same condition did, and some- 
times still, holds true. When the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany decided to go into the hard- 
ware business, it was found that 
in the cutlery field, for instance, 
more than 3,000 pocket knives were 
on sale. Out of these only 180 
offered real sales possibilities. 
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Upon the recommendation of 
the Government, automobile tire 
makers reduced the number of 
types and sizes from 287 to nine. 
The Automotive Wood Wheel 
Manufacturers’ Association § re- 
duced wood wheel sizes from 
forty-odd to just eleven. Sizes 
and types of plows and other 
tillage implements were ordered 
cut by the Government from 3,000 
to about 600. Metal bed styles 
were reduced from 600 to twenty- 
four. 

All this was an outcome of the 
war. The action was not volun- 
tary. Some manufacturers viewed 
the procedure with misgivings. 
The large majority, though, 
looked upon it as a godsend. As 
a result, simplification received’ a 
big impetus. It gained favor by 
leaps and bounds. Economic con- 
ditions made standardization pos- 
sible where there was no request 
from the Government for it. The 
shortage of merchandise wiped off 
the slate of troublesome manu fac- 
turing difficulties like a giant 
sponge. 

But today, simplification is at 


something approaching a_ stand- 


still. In some cases, when gov- 
ernmental restrictions were lifted 
the manufacturers returned im- 
mediately to their former prac- 
tices. In others, the temptation to 
obtain orders by the addition of 
new styles was disregarded for a 
time. Then salesmen began to 
speak up. Their customers were 
demanding something new, some- 
thing different, something novel, 
with which to unloosen the nation- 
wide grip on money pockets. Job- 
bers and dealers added their 
clamors direct by letters to head- 
quarters or when some company 
official took a swing around the 
circuit. Simplification began to 
receive one black eye after an- 
other. All the old evils -were 
forgotten for the moment. Just 
one thing was apparent. Orders 
slack. The public had 
stopped buying. Something had 
to be done to keep the factory 
wheels turning. New styles and 
models were considered the easiest 
method of getting out of the diffi- 
culty. The past and the future 
were forgotten. Only the present 
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came in for consideration. 

Perhaps this should not have 
been written in the past tense. 
Exactly the same thing is happen- 
ing every day in some spot in this 
country. Shoe manufacturers, 
the clothing people, even furn ture 
makers are running to the bizarre 
in‘an effort to stimulate sales. 

It is true enough that the execu- 
tive who favors raising the bar; 
can quote as many successes to 
prove his case as the man on the 
other side of the fence. It is not 
difficult, though, to prove which 
side has the biggest problem. \Vho 
would not prefer being in the posi- 
tion of the Joseph Campbell Com- 
pany, turning out just one size 
tin, to those baking-powder con- 
cerns that issue 4-, 5-, 8-, 12. 
16-, 32-, 40-, 48- and 80-ounce 
packages ? 


SIMPLIFICATION AIDED SCOT! 
PAPER COMPANY 


The company that exerts no re- 
straining hand on_ styles and 
models because it is felt such 
action would impede sales is really 
acknowledging a lack of merchan- 
dising ability. The Scott Paper 
Company was in this position 
some twelve years ago. Brands 
were supplied in accordance with 
the requirements of jobbers. They 
were the dictators. In fact it 
could not be said that the com- 
pany owned its own business, for 
2,000 private brands, of varying 
quality and sizes were being 
produced. 

Then came the realization that 
something had to be done. Drastic 
action was taken. The 2,000 pri- 
vate brands were dropped. Three 
brands took their place. In mak- 
ing this move Scott faced the 
same problem other manufactur- 
ers have believed _ sufficiently 
strong to prevent standardization 
— pressure from _ distributors. 
These paper jobbers adopted the 
customary attitude. “If you don't 
give us what we want we will 
have no trouble in having it done 
elsewhere.” What is more, that 
was no empty boast. They could, 
and did. 

Scott had to go to retailers 
direct. But at the same time a 
campaign of national advertising 
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THE SPRING FASHION FORECAST 


while we were in one of the largest and euartest of the Kew 


t- 
famous for its tailored suite in the 
beard an interesting discussion concerning the ve of the tailored 
One of the 


— - I | : . the news that the 
» 8 2- extrenely suart and effective, 
‘ : we O'rossin, famous pooner Peg talloring of bie sults based 
80-ounce of the conventional riding-hebit, was saking tallered suite for Tertolennce * 
but « few weeks vefore, the most ardent devotecs of the cheslse fro 
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2,000 pri- 
d. Three 

In mak- 
faced the 
. The actual Bulletin from which this repro- 
emMCICAvy duction was made is three times this size. 
ardization 
stributors. | hee almost three years Harper’s Bazar has 
= A. been sending this Bulletin of. Advance Fashion 

( t . . 

a oe Information to the buyers in the best stores 
ig it done throughout the country. At present, some 4800 
20re, that buyers in 607 stores in 180 cities are receiving the 
ney could, Bulletin. This is “trade influence” made definite. 


retailers 


“=| Harpers Bagar 
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was inaugurated. By 1914 the 
consumer advertising was so suc- 
cessful that orders began to come 
in, voluntarily, from jobbers. This 
continued until the company felt 
the wholesalers had been thor- 
oughly sold on the idea and 
then direct selling to retailers was 
discontinued. The Scott Paper 
Company found the solution to 
the impediments in the path of 
standardization to be advertising 
to the consumer. The consumer, by 
expressing his wishes, eventually 
brought the retailer and whole- 
saler in line. 


SAVES A BUSINESS 


Another experience of a some- 
what similar nature is found in 
the history of the Wm. L. Gilbert 
Clock Co., Winsted, Conn. Just 
about eight years ago, after being 
in business for more than a cen- 
tury, the business was about to be 
liquidated to satisfy creditors. It 
was finally decided to allow the 
company a continued lease on life 
on the condition that the creditors 


be permitted to install a general 
manager of their own choosing. 


O. E. Williams was the man 
elected. He was a_ successful 
manufacturer of steel boilers and 
similar products vastly removed 
from the watch business. 

Under his management, how- 
ever, all the debts of the company 
have been paid and dividends re- 
stored. According to Mr. Wil- 
liams, standardization played the 
principal role in bringing about 
the change. The number of styles 
were reduced from more than 600 
to approximately eighty. Under 
standardized production ten styles 
of alarm clocks can be produced 
with a maximum of perhaps 250 
parts, while without standardiza- 
tion, the number of parts for the 
same job might run above 2,000 
Another saving is found in the 
fact that the company is doing 
three times the gross business 
with six salesmen as compared with 
the total orders sixteen salesmen 
formerly brought in. And adver- 
tising not only made the stand- 
ardization programme possible but 
put it across successfully as well. 

Before the General Cigar Com- 
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pany began its nationalizing polic, 
there were something like 1°) 
brands produced by the compa: 
The sales on these had run up 
450,000,000 cigars. In 1921 the 
were only five brands. Yet sales 
mounted to more than 600,000,000 
cigars. Net profits have ris 
from $1,165,509 in 1910, to $3,34 
435 in 1920. 
Unusual obstacles had to 
overcome. If ever there was 
industry which would seem 
have a legitimate claim to exem 
tion from standardization it wou 
appear to be the cigar busine: 
The details are given in 
article: “Scrapping One Hundr 
and Fifty Sectional Brands a1 
Building Six National Brands | 
stead,” page three of PRINTERS’ 
Ink for April 13, 1922. The o 
stacles seemed insurmountabl 
Nevertheless, the right adverti: 
ing and merchandising policy rod 
roughshod over them all. 


ADVERTISING IS NEEDED 


Standardization and advertising 
work hand in hand. Considered 
alone, simplifying the factory out 
put presents innumerable prob 
lems. Without advertising to back 
it up, standardization is difficult of 
accomplishment. It is a fact that 
the majority of national advertis 
ers have standardized their pro 
duction to a greater degree thai 
have their non-advertising com 
petitors. The reason is simple 
Advertised merchandise does not 
require so much of the element o/ 
novelty to induce sales as does 
that which is not advertised. 

Boiled down, the question o! 
simplification does not concer! 
itself with the economics of th« 
plan, itself. Every sane busines 
man is aware of the economies 
which a programme of productio: 
simplification makes possible. Th« 
real question is whether simplifi 
cation can be put into effect with 
out affecting sales the wrong wa) 
The answer is that  simplifica 
tion, by itself, is merely one in 
gredient in the prescription. Car« 
fully planned advertising and th: 
correct merchandising scheme ar 
necessary corollaries. 


The Division of Simplified 
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A Flexible 





Merchandising Service 


The men in the Merchandising 
Service of the Chicago Evening 
American are smart enough to 
be of real help to unseasoned 
advertisers, and too smart to 
try to tell an advertiser who 
knows his merchandise and his 
market what to do and how to 
do it. 


That flexibility enables the 
Chicago Evening American to 
render equally effective service 
to ALL advertisers. 


EVENING 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


publishes daily 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


News 


‘**The Journal has had the Public Ledger 
combination News Service ever since the 
service was started. From the first, the 
service has been remarkably well organ- 
ized and its management has had a clear 
conception of its aims. It has foreseen 


PUBLIC 


The circulation of the Public Ledger, morning 
and evening, is more than 250,000 
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news sources and prepared to develop 
them. For supplementing news associa- 
tion reports it is invaluable to us. It is 
alert, speedy and disinterested. It is in- 
telligently and interestingly prepared and, 
above all, it is authoritative. The Public 
Ledger Service line on news has come to 
be a guarantee of dependability.”’ 


(Signed) Harry J. Grant, Publisher 
The Milwaukee Journal. 


) 4, 1922 
























The highest distinction in American jour- 
nalism, the Pulitzer medal, ‘‘for the most 
disinterested and meritorious public ser- 
vice rendered by any American news- 
paper,’ was awarded to the Milwaukee 
LL Journal in June, 1919. It is one of three 
newspapers which have been thus 





R honored. 
The Public Ledger is honored by the 
confidence of this notable newspaper, 
which relies upon the Ledger Service for 
much of its foreign news, Washington 
correspondence, business and financial 
despatches and other features. 


| LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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Practice, as well as those manu- 
facturers who are debating stand- 
ardization, will find in the articles 
listed herewith an elaboration of 
the points just discussed, together 
with others which space limitations 
prohibit mentioning —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Scrapping One Hundred and Fifty 
Sectional Brands and Building Six Na- 
tional Brands Instead, April 13, 1922, 
page 3. 

Two Thousand Brands Reduced to 
Three, February 2, 1922, page 123. 

Garment Advertising Strikes at Whims 
of Fashion, October 27, 1921, page 33. 

Simplify the Line, October 13, 1921, 
page 174. ; 

Salesmen, Standardization and Adver- 
tising, August 25, 1921, page 145. 

Fewer Sizes Aid Selling as Well as 
Manufacturing, July 28, 1921, page 109. 

Advertising Can Help Effect Stand- 
ardization, July 7, 1921, page 76. — 

Maintaining Gains in Standardization, 
March 31, 1921, page 154. 

Would Better Merchandising Solve 
Most of Our Problems?, September 16, 
1920, page 3. 

Turns to Women’s Clothes to Help 
Sell Dealers Men’s Clothes, June 24, 
1920, page 3. 

The Winchester Plan—A New Step 
in “Standardization, March 18, 1920, 
page 77. 

Advertising as a Promoter of Stand- 
ardization, January 1, 1920, page 141. 

“Digging in” for Peace, October 31, 
1918, page 45. 

The Advertising Possibilities of a 
Simplified Product, October 31, 1918, 


page 76. 

Models Drastically Reduced and Mar- 
ketability Greatly Improved, September 
12, 1918, page 77. 

Standardization, Advertising and Prog- 
ress, September 5, 1918, page 3 

Wood Wheel Industry Rushes Adver- 
tising to the Defense, September 5, 
1918, page 56. 

What Advertising Has Done in Stand- 
ardizing Collars, August 15, 1918, page 6. 

Watch the Shoe Businéss for Effects 
of Government Regulations, July 11, 
1918, page 85, 

Standardization of Tires Brings Order 
Out of Chaos, July 4, 1918, page 92. 

ow Government Supervision Affects 
Selling and Advertising, April 18, 1918, 
page 130. 

Threatened Slump in Shoe Trade May 
Bring Better Merchandising, December 
20, 1917, page 95. 

After Three Years of Advertising 
Demand Increased Fourfold—Number of 
Lines Reduced—Production Problems 
Solved, August 9, 1917, page 8. 

Unnecessary “New Models” Proving 
Out as Unhealthy Sales Policy, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1917, page 28. 

Sales Rise as Different Models Are 
Merged into One Line, September 7, 
1916, page 28. 

How Standardization and Advertising 
Saved a Failing Business (Printers’ Ink 
Monthly), July, 1921, page 26. 
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Youngstown Tube Head Put 
Employees First 


Only by contented employees ar 
satisfied stockholders possible, is the sub 
stance of the following statement ad 
dressed to the employees of Th« 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, O., by its president, Jame: 
A. Campbell: 

“This company began with a paid-ir 
capital of $600,000. Since that ,time 
many millions have been paid in by ok 
and new stockholders, and some of the 
earnings have been used as capital in- 
stead of being paid out as dividends. 

“The management feels that the stock 
holders should not complain, even if 
they have not had all the earnings paid 
to them in cash, or if the dividends 
have not always been as large as they 
thought they should be. The manage 
ment is more concerned about the em 
ployees than the stockholders, for we 
hope to have the former with us always 
and must see that they are well paid, 
have as steady employment as possible, 
have good working conditions and are 
as comfortable and contented as any of 
us can be who are obliged to work for 
a living. 

“The surest way for the management 
to keep its stockholders satisfied is to 
keep its employees contented, because 
only in this way can satisfactory results 
be secured. 

“More important than anything else 
in this line has been the establishment of 
a representation plan, giving to employ- 
ees a voice in determining the condi 
tions under which they work and 
providing a means by which anyone 
suffering any injustice can go to his 
representative, a fellow employee, and 
thus have it brought to the attention of 
the management.” 


Taxicab Company Advertises 


Increase in Medical Staff 

Employees who are healthy and free 
from worry are in better shape to ren- 
der skilful and efficient service, is the 
belief of the Yellow Cab Company, Chi 
cago, which advertises in the local news 

pers an increase of two physicians to 
its medical staff for the care of the 
company’s employees and their depen- 
dents. The company has divided the 
city of Chicago into medical districts 
to enable the doctors quickly to respond 
to calls from the homes of its employees. 

There is no charge for this medical 
attention. “This is more of a business 
asset,” says the advertisement. “We 
say this because we do not want you to 
think that we are seeking to arouse pub- 
lic admiration for ourselves.” 


Joins Staff of Philadelphia 
Agency 


Earl C. Goekeler, formerly with the 
Byron G. Moon Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., 
has joined the staff of the Barnes & 
—s Company, Philadelphia. _Be- 
fore his connection with the Moon 
agency Mr. Goekeler was for eight years 
with N, W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 
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Can you pick him out? 
Can you find your man in that Grand Central Station crowd? 


Is he a prospect for a Cadillac? Or for a cake of Ivory Soap? 
Or for a sheriff? 


110,000 people take trains at Grand Central Terminal in New 
York every day. Drawing-room passengers for the Twentieth 
Century. Well-to-do suburbanites catching the 5:39 in 
nothing flat. Patient up-staters waiting among bundles for 
the Croton local. Gangs of Italians herded by sharp-eyed 
padroni to the work-train. 


At Jeast 110,000 more people come down to see them off. 
Countless thousands more flow through from subway and street. 


Which of them are your prospects? You don’t know. 
What would it cost to pick them out? Millions! 


How long would it take? Years! 
You can’t do it! 


e Nast Group can—and does. 


We have spent the millions. 
We have utilized the years. 


Now we stand ready to deliver to you in the 322,315 readers 
of Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Garden a compact group 
of potential buyers, with no waste circulation, at an extremely 
modest price. 


There is hardly a wealthy home in the country where you 
will not find one or another of the Nast publications. 


When you advertise in the Nast Group you talk not merely 
to readers, but to CUSTOMERS, and customers who in- 
fluence the stocks carried by the trade and the purchasing 
of the mass buyers at the same stores. 
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How many of these class prospects 
ow? Phave we got? 


Soap? VOGUE . . has 143,729 (ABC report 1921) 
VANITY FAIR. , has 94,459 « “ és 
New HOUSE & GARDEN . has 84,127 « és “ 


a Total for Nast Group 322,315 


s for 


eyed | Where have we got them? 


In the same place where you have your market. And we 
will prove it. Our representatives are authorized to bring 
any advertising manager or any space buyer into our circula- 
tion department and let him check his users and prospects 
list against our stencils. 


1 off. 
treet. 


and by the way why shouldn’t 
ALL magazines do this? 


Or if you will tell us where you live, or where you spend 
the summer—any place where you know personally most of 
the best people—we will let you check our actual mailing 
lists for that town against your own personal knowledge. 


and by the way why shouldn’t 
ALL magazines do this? 


Or we will let you check our stencils against the charge 
customers of any quality store in any given town—we have 
made such a check ourselves on many of them, and the - 
duplication runs anywhere from 50% to 98%. 


and by the way why shouldn’t 
ALL magazines do this? 


Or we will submit to any test that you 
can think of that will give you a 
closs-section of our readers 
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How are we growing? 


Our steady growth over the notorious period of fluctuatig 
1918-1921 is proof of the health and stability of oy 
circulation. 

Gain fe 
period 
VOGUE 100,126 116,434 131,359 143,729 43,66 
VANITY FAIR 59,497 70,309 90,958 94,459 34,9¢ 


House & GARDEN 30,210 58,884 71,905 83,127 53,9] 


1918 1919 1920 1921 


Figures for 1918 from Publishers’ Report; for 1919, 192 
from Auditors’ Report of Audit Bureau of Circulation 
figures for 1921 from Publishers’ Report to Audit Burea 
of Circulation. 


How do we stand with the trade? 


Since September, 1921, the best stores of the country hay 
sent us over 12,000 subscriptions to the Nast Publications 
duplicating their charge customer lists 100%. They kno 
that they could place no better incentive to buy in th 
hands of their most profitable trade. 


Practically all buyers in every large store in every importat 
town read one or another of the Nast Publications. Thou 
sands of them receive our Trade Bulletins, sent out regularly 
and only, to our subscribers who prove both an active 
nection with a good store and an important influence ups 
its merchandising. 


We shall be glad to show you our tradé subscription list at 
tell you how the subscriptions were obtained—99% of the 
are voluntary. What other publication can show a re 
paid trade subscription list that is gotten voluntarily? 


And what other magazine will-let 
you look for yourself? 























Handkerchiefs Advertised to 
Stimulate a Whole Line 


The English Firm of Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company Finds an Active 
Leader for Its Line 


By James True 


HE outstanding feature of the 

advertisements for Lissue 
handkerchiefs is an atmosphere of 
clegance, created by both the copy 
and illustrations, that surrounds 
the presentation of the product. 
The handkerchiefs for ladies are 
always shown in the advertising 
with a jewel casket, a rope of 
pearls, or some other suggestive 
article. The men’s handkerchiefs 
are illustrated in the same man- 
ner, but with a sturdier back- 
ground that is no less effective. 

Although every one of these 
handkerchiefs is  trade-marked 
with a small label reading “Lissue. 
Indelible Colors. Tootal Guar- 
antees It,” the goods are not put 
up in packages. They must be 
closely inspected and felt, if the 
customer is to recognize the fine- 
ness of their texture, and there is 
no suitable envelope or package 
paper transparent enough to show 
the unusual colors and tints of 
their borders. So Lissue handker- 
chiefs are sold across the counter 
from assortments of one dozen to 
the box. 

“Just the right handkerchief is 
the finishing touch to correct 
dress,” is the keynote of the copy. 
“The right jewel is no more im- 
portant to a woman, or the right 
cravat to a man—and neither are 
half so useful or necessary. A 
Lissue . . . has the lustre of silk 
and the wearing excellence of fine 
linen.” 

The colored borders are then 
described, the Tootal guarantee as 
to indelible colors, quality and 
perfect workmanship, is emphati- 
cally stated, and, in every instance, 
sizes and prices are mentioned. 
Also, in every advertisement, this 
or a similar statement is made: 

“For sale by leading retailers 
and the best men’s furnishers. If 
your dealer does not carry 


Lissue send us a postcard with 
his name and we will put you in 
touch with our full line of hand- 
kerchiefs.” 

About one-sixth of the space of 
each advertisement is used to list 
and briefly describe the other 
products made by The Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Company, Ltd., of 
Manchester, England. Frank L. 
Hughes, the manager of the 
American headquarters of the 
company, located in New York 
City, recently said: 

“For about half of its life of a 
hundred years our company has 
been selling its products in the 
United States. And we always 
enjoyed a satisfactory business 
here until the war interfered with 
our shipping. Since the war we 
have re-established all our old re- 
lationships, and we have become 
anxious to develop our American 
business beyond, as far as pos- 
sible, the pre-war volume. 

“About the first of the year we 
decided that an advertising cam- 
paign was necessary, if we were to 
accomplish our expectations. But 
how to advertise our various prod- 
ucts was something of a problem, 
for, besides Lissue, we make 
Namrit, an indelible printed and 
all-white voile; Tarantulle, a fine 
lingerie fabric; Tootal’s shirtings ; 
Pique, in white and guaranteed 
colors; Tobralco, a cotton wash 
dress fabric, and several other 
fine cotton materials. 


WANTED TO NARROW THE APPEAL 


“Although all of these special 
brands are registered and stamped 
on the selvedge of the fabrics, we 
thought that the line Was too gen- 
eral and extensive to advertise ef- 
fectively with a brief campaign. 
So we decided to feature at first 
only Lissue handkerchiefs in all 
of the advertising, and to use just 
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enough space to list or briefly 
mention the main items of the 
general line. 

“You will notice that, in our 
advertising, we emphasize the 


color fastness of all our fabrics, 
and guarantee it unconditionally. 


HAN DKERCHIEFS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
. 


ae * 
oom) USSUE send wo 2 pam cond wth hes mame ond 
New ent tars 





Tz TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Ln. 
@ arth Seen = NEW YORK CITY 


387 FOURTH AVENUE 
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cally conclude that all Toot 
products were of the same valu 
and quality. And already this r: 
sult is beginning to be achieved | 
our advertising. 

“Our campaign started with ful 
pages in the March numbers o 
three women’s maga 
zines, and with about 
200 lines in the roto 
gravure sections of 
number of metropoli- 
tan newspaper 
throughout the coun- 
try. And we shall 
continue to use this 
amount of -space fre- 
quently in the same 
mediums until -July. 
Then, if results jus- 
tify, we shall prob- 
ably use a_ similar 
campaign to feature 
another of our 
products. H 

“Lissue is made in 
two sizes: 12x12, at 
35 cents each, for 
women, and 17x17, at 
50 cents each, for 
men. Strangely, the 
buyers of a few large 
stores have told us 
that these prices are 
too high for their 
trade to pay, while a 
few others have 
stated that they were 





- - aa ro 


S too low; but many of 





MAGAZINE PAGE COPY-—-THE NEWSPAPER LAYOUT FOLLOWS 


THE SAME GENERAL STYLE 


We also have a great deal to say 
about quality, fine texture and 
perfect workmanship. These are 
the cardinal points on which we 
base our selling effort, and they 
are all well represented by Lissue. 

“Furthermore, handkerchiefs are 
used by everybody, and their 
channel of distribution is very 
wide. So we concluded that, in 
winning the favor of a larger 
public and in opening new ac- 
counts, Lissue would furnish an 
excellent representation. 

“We believed that a high per- 
centage of purchasers, after find- 
ing that all our advertised claims 
for Lissue handkerchiefs were 
noticeably fulfilled, would logi- 


the multitude of 
stores that readily 
sell handkerchiefs at 
these prices are meeting us half- 
way in our effort to popularize a 
branded handkerchief. 

“The guarantee is helpful, both 
in creating a call through adver- 
tising and in introducing the 
goods across the counter. Al- 
though we do not publish it, we 
tell our dealers that they may as- 
sure their skeptical customers that 
we will return six Lissues for 
every one that fades and is sent 
to us. That offer has been stand- 
ing since our advertising began; 
we have made good on it relig- 
iously, and the number of hand- 
kerchiefs returned to us is so 
negligible that it is not worth 
considering. 
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One out of every three 
food campaigns that come 
to Minneapolis is pub- 
lished exclusively in The 
Journal. It also carries 30 
per cent more total food 


and grocery specialty ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper. Food adver- 
tisers evidently appreciate 
the “free of medicine” 
pages of The Journal. 


THE 
‘MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


New York, Chicago, ond 
Sorrenes yO Maree & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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“Probably the most persistent 
objection we are overcoming is 
that Lissue handkerchiefs are 
made of cotton and not linen, de- 
spite the fact that they are sold 
below the usual prices of linen 
goods of the same sizes. But the 
advertising and merchandising are 
overcoming this prejudice. 

“We know this because of the 
demonstrated repeat element of 
the goods. Many stores are re- 
ordering in such an _ increasing 
volume that we know a high per- 
centage of their customers, after 
a first purchase, when they find 
the silken lustre of Lissue im- 
proved by washing and the colors 
fast, come back for more. 

“Nearly all of the inquiries re- 
ceived are from women, who 
purchase practically all of their 
own and 75 per cent of the men’s 
handkerchiefs sold. Most of them 
mention the names of dealers, as 
the advertising requests, and we 
immediately send the inquirer a 
letter telling her the nearest 
stores that carry Lissues. 

“Dealers’ names, secured in this 
way, we follow up with letters and 
samples in the usual manner. And 
all such dealers who are located 
in cities and the larger towns are 
called on by our salesmen. We 
furnish all of our dealer custom- 
ers with card hangers illustrated 
in color, which they use for both 
window and counter display.” 


California Motor Company 
Appointment 


A. G. Waddell has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Durant 
Motor Company of California, the 
manufacturing and distributing unit of 
Durant Motors, Inc., for the Pacific 


Coast. 

Mr. Waddell at one time was adver- 
tising manager of the Chevrolet plant 
at Oakland, Cal. 


Heads Space Department of 
Chicago Agency 


Miss Amy Marr, formerly in charge 


of the research department of J. Roland 
Kay Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been made the head of the 
space-buying department of the Mc- 
Cutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago. The 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service is placing 
advertising in trade publications for 
the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
Aurora, Ill, manufacturer of steel 
lockers. 
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Collection Letter Brings 
95 Per Cent Results 


A_collection letter recently sent out 
by The Henshel Company, New York, 
maker of artificial pearls, was success 
ful in producing a response from 95 
per cent of those to whom it was ad 
dressed. About half of these replies, 
according to Mr. Henshel, were accom 
panied by gratifying enclosures. 

In all a total of 260 letters were 
mailed and the company has received 
replies from all but twelve. The letter 


read as follows: 
SPEAKING, 


“FRANKLY 
would you do? 

“IF you and your organization were 

trying to make the best artificial pearls 
you knew how to make? 
“IF you and your organization were 
trying to give your customers the best 
possible prices based on a minimum 
mark-up, only sufficient to justify pay- 
ing decent livable salaries? 

‘IF you and your organization were 
trying to serve your customers’ wants, 
keeping their interests ever uppermost? 

“IF a had paid cash for the raw 
materials used in making your pearls, 
months and months ago, LAST YEAR? 

“IF you had paid cash for gold 
clasps, gift cases, salaries of factory and 
office men and girls, railroad fares, hotel 
expenses, etc., LAST YEAR? 

“And then, on April 4th 

“YOU looked at your last year’s 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE and found 
so many names you thought were your 
FRIENDS, that it was necessary to 
multigraph this letter— 

“WHO (including YOU) still owe 
for 1921 merchandise. 

“TELL ME, please, what would you 
? 


do? 
H. D. HEnsHet. 
Self-addressed stamped envelope en 
closed for check. 
AMOUNT OVERDUE on 1921 ac- 


count..... 
REGISTERED MAIL. 


what 


Profits on Direct Sales Turned 
Over to Retailers 


In a recent trade-paper advertisement, 
the Model Brassiere Company tells of 
the results obtained from one advertise- 
ment in a single Sunday newspaper. 
The company said: 

“The smashing success of the season 
as proved by the receipt of 1,231 orders 
direct from women (the profits of 
which were turned over to retailers) 
and over 3,000 requests for catalogues 
and information in response to a single 
Sunday newspaper rotogravure adver 
tisement recently published as one of 
a series appearing regularly in the 
rotogravure sections in leading cities 
throughout the country.” 


Arthur L. Lippmann has joined the 
New York organization of the Dunbar 
Syrup and Molasses Company of New 
Orleans. He was formerly with the 
Harry C. Michaels Company and the 
Bush Terminal Sales Building. 
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NUMBER EIGHTEEN OF A SERIES 
t out _ 
York, 





at THREE-GENT PRICE— 
-com Another Reason for the 
sleed Boston American’s 


letter 
what 


were 
earls 


were 


best 
mum 


- | froved value 
to Advertisers 


The BOSTON EVENING AMERICAN 
sells at three cents Its circulation is 
nearly equal the combined circulation 
of the two other principal Boston 
evening papers—and they sell at two 
cents. 


A quarter million men and women, 
night after night, pay 50 per cent. 
more for the BOSTON AMERICAN 
than for its competitors. Could there 
be any stronger proof that this news- 
paper is a vital influence in a quarter 
million homes? 


A Remarkable 3-cent E vening Newspaper 


Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,100,000 





1433 Sq. Ft. of Wall 
Board Bought per 
Farm User 


1,860,000,000 square feet of wall board 
could be used on American farms each 
year if the many uses of wall board and 
the attractive effects obtainable therefrom 
were known to all worth-while farm 
families. 


The strong demand for better living 
conditions, developed on the farms in the 
last few years, means that farm folks will 
no longer be content with old-fashioned, 
uncomfortable homes. 


To rebuild and refurnish the present 
homes means an enormous market for 
wall board. Dealers claim that 20% to 
25% of all farmers appear to be using 
wall board to a greater or less extent; 
50.4% of the farmer subscribers to The 
Farm Journal are already educated to 
more or less wall board use. Now that 
farm prices are in so much better relation 
to wall board, implement and paint prices 
than for a great many months past, there 
is an immediate market ahead for this 
good building and repairing material. 


Having editorially stressed, for many 
years, the upkeep and improvement of 
country homes, The Farm Journal has 


+ 


THE FARM JOURNAL—1,100,000 
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THE FARM JOURNAL—1,100,000 





sold its readers on the very idea that 
the wall board manufacturers expect to 
cash in on—the betterment of country 
homes. 


As is shown by our report, “The Farm 
Market for Wall Board,” The Farm 
Journal’s subscribers own farms and 
buildings that are higher than average 
in value. Moreover, the possibility of 
using color, in showing what wall board 
reconstruction means to a country home, 
makes The Farm Journal a particularly 
efficient medium in the sale of this as 
well as of any other building material. 


Several manufacturers of building ma- 
terials are already using The Farm 
Journal, and have discovered for them- 
selves that “The Farm Journal pays, and 
proves it pays.” We suggest that you 
analyze for yourself our report on wall 
board, and other building materials, and 
then profit by your knowledge of what is 
today perhaps the greatest, as well as the 
most responsive, group of farmer cus- 
tomers. 


For complete reports, write, telegraph 
or telephone 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,100,000 
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Erie, Pa. can be covered easily by 
salesmen traveling eastern Ohio, west- 
ern New York as well as central 
Pennsylvania. 


When salesmen are working northeastern 
Ohio, say Youngstown, Canton, Akron 
and Cleveland, it will pay them to hop 
over into northern Pennsylvania and 
cover Erie, a market of over 100,000. 


Or if they are working eastern New York 
state, Rochester, Buffalo, it is just a 
jump over the state line to Erie. 


From Pittsburgh—only three hours to 
Erie. 


Erie, Pa. comes logically in this trade 
area of the three states. 


Erie is especially attractive from an ad- 
vertising standpoint because it is com- 
pletely served by one home newspaper— 
the Erie Times. Complete coverage by 
one paper increases final net profit. In 
fact, it is likely to make this market of 
over 100,000 actually more profitable 
than other larger cities, but in which ad- 
vertising expense is. increased through 
the need of several newspapers for ade- 
quate coverage. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 





How to Concentrate Attention on 
the Product in Complicated 
Compositions 


The Illustration May Carry Any Number of Points of Interest, None of 
Which Need Interfere with or Detract from the Main Issue 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


\ JHEN it was decided to ad- 

vertise Bassick casters in a 
large way, the problem arose as 
to how to feature the article that 
it would not be lost. 

Advertising in America has be- 
come so wide in_its range that 
the subject has more than ordi- 
nary interest. We do not stop at 
automobiles, steamship tours, per- 
fumes and tobacco. As much 
money may be spent on a new- 
fangled carpet tack as on a pipe- 
organ or a knock-down bungalow. 

Size or price hasn’t much to do 
with it. 

It is as necessary to advertise 
a caster as it is the handsome 
piece of furniture of which it is 
a minor accessory. 

The Bassick Company was will- 
ing to spend considerable money 
and to use page space in expensive 
periodicals. But how could such a 
tiny object be brought into the 
limelight? 

The job sounded difficult from 
the illustrator’s standpoint. When 
a caster is in place, very little of 
it is visible. There is 99 per cent 
furniture and a meagre 1 per cent 
caster, 

The arguments in favor of the 
latest type of caster were not diffi- 
cult to locate. Only the pictorial 
phases caused some misgiving. 
When it came to copy, it was a 
simple matter. 

A mere life-size picture of an 
inanimate caster would be of no 
special interest. 

Scenes in homes, of furniture 
being moved, to correspond with 
the text, would certainly not con- 
centrate attention on the article 
advertised. It could not be seen. 

And then came the solution— 
one that has been matched by 
many advertisers in as many in- 
genious ways. 


Why not exploit the “Neglected 
Inch”? This meant merely the 
inch of. space between the fur- 
niture and the floor. 

A campaign of illustrations 
was slowly constructed from this 
foundation. In every advertise- 
ment, the leg of a piece of fur- 
niture is shown, natural size, 
with the accompanying caster. A 
white bracketed mortise is thrown 
over the caster, in which reference 
to the neglected inch is made, It 
is a trick way of calling specific 
attention to this part of a piece 
of furniture. 

Sufficient space remains for il- 
lustrating the points brought out 
in the text, such as a woman at- 
tempting to push a very heavy 
divan across the floor over a rug 
that wrinkles and catches. 


ENLARGING UPON THE LITTLE 
THINGS OF IMPORTANCE 


The necessity of finding some 
means of elaborating upon and 
making conspicuous the incon- 
spicuous product is an_ ever- 
present problem with the adver- 
tiser. He knows that it should 
be done naturally and without 
foolish exaggeration. He knows 
that the old-style solutions are too 
mechanical, too obvious. 

By some ingenious arrangement 
of the composition, by some basic 
idea, the product can be forced 
to the front, however complicated 
the composition, 

It does not seem to be an easy 
assignment to devise a complex 
picture in which the attention of 
the reader will go at once to one 
certain, specific point. 

The inventive courses of pro- 
cedure are most interesting. Here 
is an actual problem. Suppose 
you manufactured a new auto- 
mobile bumper. Suppose you 
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wanted to illustrate your ad- 
vertising campaign liberally, in 
order to bring out the attractive 
features of the product. Suppose 
you had photographs made and 
when they were printed all parts 
of the car were equally prominent. 
The bumper merely melted into 





What is the Penalty 
for Neglecting that Inch? 


INK May 4, 1 

But here was the way out: the 
artist, in making his illustrations, 
held the car portions down to dull, 
dark tones, in which pure whites 
and light tones were seldom 
evidence. 

To the front of each car, aro 
the bumper, shadows were int 
duced and a gre: 
deal of detail entirely 
eliminated by them. 
Thus, while the silver- 
toned bumper stood 
out in crisp relief, the 
car was subdued, held 
back, swept with 
black shadows. 

There are always 
expedients that can 
be adopted in such 
cases. It is largely a 
matter of inventive 
resourcefulness on the 
part of the adver- 
tiser. 











The shadowing 
process is purely a 
mechanical one, yet 
is always absolutely 
positive in its results, 
where the advertising 
illustration calls for 
concentration on a 
certain object, a part, 
a feature. 

The latest campaign 
for the Cadillac car 
shows a perfected de- 





THE EYE IS INSTANTLY DRAWN TO THE PRODUCT AND 


ITS ADVANTAGES 


the body of the illustration, as was 
inevitable from the start. 

These prints were good to look 
upon, but they were certainly not 
bumper illustrations. The car 
was just as important as your own 
product. 

Detail was evenly divided. 

In an unusual series of “trick” 
illustrations, The Biflex Bumper 
has demonstrated how compara- 
tively easy it is to overcome 
these obstacles—if you go about it 
in a thoughtful mood. 

Original drawings, in 
were the first essential. 

Front views of cars, in action 
or standing still, have been shown. 
The car is much larger, in bulk, 
than the bumper. 


wash, 


gree of this shadow- 
drawing school. 

The advertiser has 
y decided that the show- 
ing of the power plant is of great- 
est importance just now, after 
numerous campaigns illustrative 
of the entire car or distinctive and 
luxuriant body features. 

To detach the motor from the 
chassis, however, would be to 
present a most uninteresting il- 
lustration, as compared with past 
efforts. 

A series has therefore been 
painted, whereby it is possible to 
suggest the entire automobile or 
large areas of it, transparent, as 
well as the power plant beneath 
the hood. 

Everything is grayed-down in 
the way of accessories and the 
engine is in full strength, with 
here and there a faint ghost 
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George Ade’s humorous editorials 
appear in Cosmopolitan every month. 
“His work is a distinct and important 
section of American literature. His 
artis native—purely A merican—orig- 
inal.”—Booth Tarkington. 
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tracery or suggestion of the re- 
mainder of the front part of the 
automobile. 

_ Such illustrations can be done 
in two ways: one, to make a com- 
plete drawing, all in full strength 
and then air-brush down the 
grays, or, the bet- 
ter plan, actually 
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fact that there are other points 
of interest in the layout. 

An asbestos roofing series, il- 
lustrated by means of carefully 
studied-out photographs, boasts in 
every picture some one emphatic 
target to which the eye goes un- 
erringly. Here 
is an example, 





to draw the pic- 
ture as it is even- 
tually to appear, 
washing in the es- 
sential parts full 
strength and leav- 
ing others in pale 
grays. 

In such illustra- 
tions is demon- 
strated the re- 
markable tendency 
of the eye to selec- 
tive concentration 
and _ observation. 
Look at a Cadil- 
lac drawing. First 
you see and study 
in detail the heavy 
parts of the en- 
gine. Gradually 
you get around to 
that which is but 
dimly suggested, 
the ghost hood, 
radiator, mud 
guards and front 
part of the com- 
plete machine. It 
is a one, two, three, 
natural and inevi- 
table order of ob- 
servation, regulat- 
ed entirely by the 
mechanics of the 
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showing that the 
idea is paramount 
rather than tech 
nique; a section of 
roof and a bend 
ing figure bef 
it, with a blo 
torch. The sc 
is in  semi-dark 
ness, with the | 
liant rays from 
torch making 
halo on the roof, 
as a. special 
against fire is b 
ing made. 

There are four 
other figures in 
this composition 
each one calculat- 
ed to detract from 
the zone of inter- 
est if unwisely 
handled; a build 
ing inspector, a 
policeman and 
others. But be- 
cause of their 
poses, their own 
concentration of 
gaze upon that 
circle of light, the 
reader’s eyes are 
drawn to the same 
thing that has at- 


smi cd 
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artist’s trade. 
Technique, of 
course, can bring 
about this required 
concentration of the reader’s eyes. 
A campaign for Notaseme does 
it, when, departing most radically 
from what is usually done, it has 
a pen-and-ink artist make line 
drawings of different kinds of 
hosiery. The detail is so astound- 
ing, and the variation from the 
conventional figure reproduction 
of the product in half-tone so 
noticeable, that attention is secured 
largely through power of a new 
rendering. And this, despite the 


NO DOUBT HERE OF THE 
ADVERTISED 


tracted the figures. 
Propuct Jt is all wonder- 
fully automatic 
and compelling to 
the eye of the reader. 

Here is a case, then, a picture 
problem, in which the space is 
crowded with action, each unit 
atractive, yet all playing second 
fiddle to one dominant zone of 
interest. 

There are numerous “trick” 
methods of throwing the attention 
zone into prominence. It simply 
means studying out the best com- 
position, 

If there are skates to adver- 
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Faint Heart Ne’er Wonlf, 
Fair Business 


AS you know, it’s the unexpected move 
that makes the unusual success in 
business. 


Some such moves are foolhardy. Others 
are backed by sober business judgment. 
The latter kind succeed. 


* * * 


To executives who don’t wait for others 
to skim the cream off their market; to 
executives who can form their own opin- 
ions after reviewing the facts; to executives 
who want to feel real sales progress as a 
result of advertising, we respectfully sub- 
mit this fact: 


Connecticut today is ready to bring 





success in the form of new or greater 





sales to men who go after them! 





The 
Connecticut ™ 
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VonfAnd Here’s How to 
Cover Connecticut 


4 i HE five most important and prosperous 
trading areas in Connecticut today are 
those of Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, 
New London and Meriden. 


Now it so happens that 74% of the State’s 
total population are in the trade zones of 
these five cities! 


Obviously, this makes it easy to cover 
with a sales campaign — because of this 
concentration of population — likewise 
very economical. 


And especially so because these five areas 
are blanketed by the circulation of these 
five papers: 

THE HARTFORD COURANT NEW LONDON DAY 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER MERIDEN RECORD 


The 
/ ONN ECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 





GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
Canadian Pacific Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Tribune Bidg. 
New York Boston Chicago 


“rk Combination 
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tise and to picture, with a desire 
to make them as large as possi- 
ble and as prominent as possible, 
how can this be done without 
sacrificing the human interest ele- 
ment? 

A person putting on the skates? 
A skating figure? No, because 


So that you can 
ride on good roads 


‘ ounands of men in our country have chosen as « life-work 


‘We are glad vo be able to hetp tn this wort.” We make cul 
verts of “Armen” Ingot Iron —the rust-resisting ron The 
men who make bed rosds good know that “Armco” ingot 
[ron culverts eadure. 

‘They Know, too. thet when they put an “Armco” Ingot Iron 


pees or we hy es yh" a 
qqunnttunlimnee ne ‘in Chucago. TM 
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cause of the inanimate character 
of the goods, their commonplace 
function and their tendency to be 
hidden away in dark corners. 

In order. to give ‘sales value to 
illustrations 
advertising, however, it is neces- 
sary to make people see and take 


for the extensive 


an interest in such 
things as ingot iron 
culverts. 

The American 
Rolling Mill Com- 
pany series for this 
product has _ man- 
aged to accomplish it 
most successfully by 
following a few sim- 
ple rules. 

Culverts, for ex- 
ample, are often 
places at the bottom 
of high concrete 
Dixie Highway bridg- 
ings over marshy 
places. The artist 
selects for his compo- 
sition a near-on view 
of one of these con- 
crete structures and 
the generous area of 
smooth white and 
gray surfacing forms 
a natural setting for 








ARMCO 


TeRace mane 


NOT SO DIFFICULT, AFTER ALL, 
CULVERTS 


this would mean the showing of 
the entire figure, which would, in 
turn, mean a very small illustra- 
tion of the skates. 

But suppose we show a young 
man, from the waist up, back 
turned to reader, as he motions 
to someone in the distance, ani- 
mation in the raised hand. In 
the meanwhile, the other hand 
grips the strap holding the skates 
and they are swung over his 
shoulder in such a manner as to 
fall boldly in the foreground 
against the black background of 
a coat, 

The Armco Ingot Iron Culvert 
is a difficult product to give the 
centre of any pictorial stage be- 


INGOT 
IR oO N cyes. And 


ADVERTISE 


the circular culverts. 
Against it, the prod- 
ucts are perfect bull’s- 
above, 
running along the 
roadbed, just a sug- 
gestion of swift cars 
and lumbering trucks, 
to suggest the commercial need 
of culverts. 

And, finally, a last necessary 
touch: a little trickling stream of 
water coming from the mouth of 
the culverts. This means action 
and action attracts the eye. 


New Texas Publication 


Texas Today is the name of a new 
monthly magazine which will be pub 
lished in San Antonio by Everett Lloyd 
and W. H. Bitter. ° 





Leaves Detroit to Join Chicago 
Organization 


Charles M. Konvalinka, of Detroit, 
has become associated with the J. 
Roland Kay Company, Chicago. 
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The men who buy, read__ 











A McGraw-Hill Publication 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. Tenth Ave, at 36" St. New York. 
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“A Sales Increase of IIS 


is the record of our poultry chow business,” .the ¢ 
writes the Ralston Purina Company of St. Louis, This 
feed manufacturers. “Each year, even during throu 






“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN hascéried 
the farm paper advertising of tha prod: 
the results as a striking demonfration 


The COUNTRY G 


The Country Gentiomen The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post fh 
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The above chart shows the remarkable 
growth in sales units of this product 
since its advertising was concentrated 
in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


f1192% in Eight Years 


ss,” ,the depression, has showed a substantial gain. 
1is, This steady advance has been maintained largely 


ing through consistent advertising in the farm market. 


hasceried seventy-seven per cent of all 
of thiproduct since 1914. We regard 
monsration of its producing power.” 


YGENTLEMAN 


¢eCurtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Pills in the Pocket 


A box of pills in the pocket is without 
therapeutic effect. Catalogs or booklets, 
while they remain packed in cases, are as 
deadly ineffective as so much waste paper. 


A recent bulletin of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association reports an in- 
teresting experiment. A_ well-known 
advertising man sent inquiries to 100 
firms, with the following result: 


18 replied immediately. 
47 waited a week to 10 days. 
27 replied in 10 to 20 days. 
8 took 30 days or failed to 
reply at all. 


It is a fair assumption that those who 
give prompt attention to inquiries are 
steadily cashing in on their Direct 
Advertising. 


Pills, to be efficacious, must be taken. 
Printing, to be effective, must have prompt 
and effective distribution. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 











Re: 
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Tell Us Something! Hang the 
Length! 


Readers Like Long Advertisements, 


if They Contain Vital Matter to 


the End 
By Robert H. Isbell 


HE air continues to resound 

with the cry for more of the 
tooth-and-nail, keep-everlastingly- 
at-it brand of salesmanship. Pick 
up a trade periodical and every 
other page is at pains to reiterate 
the fact that selling goods after a 
gleeful masquerade as a sport is 
being rediscovered as a species of 
hard, intensive work. 

If this renaissance of old- 
fashioned plugging by the boys 
on the road suggests anything 
outside its own. field, it fairly 
shouts the need of real, intelligent, 
patient salesmanship in advertis- 
ing copy. Beyond question the 
signs of a return to longer copy 
are high signs of real betterment. 
There is room now and there 
always has been room, even in the 
make-it-snappy days of war-time 
advertising, for painstaking, prac- 
tical copy that tells the business 
story with thoroughness and 
naturalness. The majority of ad- 
vertised goods deserves much more 
extended notice than is possible 
with the shorter form of copy 
that has been enjoying such 
vogue. A lot of us might profit 
by dispensing with the idea that 
productive advertising is a matter 
of professional mechanics—a mere 
reminder of the existence of the 
article advertised. 

Long copy—long-winded, if you 
want to call it that. But long 
copy—copy long in ideas, in in- 
formation in interest. 

Why are so many advertisers 
prejudiced against long copy for 
no other reason that that it is 
long? Do they dislike long 
stories, long cigars, long plays, 
long books, long trips— are they 
just inherently anti-long? The 
usual practice in preparing copy 
has become so standardized that it 
may be termed a rite peculiar to 
the profession. Boil it down 
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here, shorten it there—blue pencil 
this paragraph, leave out that 
phrase, trim off the corners—all 
we want is an expanded headline! 
Tell ’em Hello and Good-Bye in 
the same breath—for nobody will 
ever wade through all that truck! 
Even the best of intentions often 
lead us astray. It seems to me 
this hit-and-run game in copy is 
a conspicuous example of over- 
doing a thing. Is the touch-and-go 
stuff always as preferable as its 
devotees would have us believe? 
Is not the value of long, informa- 
tive copy unjustly deprecated? 

SUCCESSFUL HOUSES DON’T SHUN 

LENGTH IN ADVERTISEMENTS 

Check over mentally some of 
the copy propositions that come 
to mind, and note how many of 
them have been long in words and 
long in the thoughts that make us 
remember the product. Better still, 
detach yourself for the moment 
from the professional point of 
view, and reflect if the importance 
of the house or its goods has not 
been to some extent established 
in your mind in proportion to the 
length as well as the character of 
its messages. The lengthy adver- 
tisement—of course assuming that 
it has something to say to justify 
its length and says it well— 
sticks in the memory. It makes 
the more lasting impression be- 
cause there is more of it to im- 
press; also, because whether we 
read it or not, the fact that a man 
has so much that he considers 
worth telling makes us believe that 
he has an article worth telling 
about. 

A really meaty advertisement 
that takes five or ten minutes to 
read will be remembered long 
after one of the fleeting-glance 
brand is lost in the jungle of sur- 
face sensations. 











Not all propositions are sus- 
ceptible to long copy treatment, of 
course—for which let us be thank- 
ful! And the word “long” is to 
be applied in a _ nicely relative 
sense. But the thousand-word ad- 
vertisement of a really essential ar- 
ticle can at least begin to inform the 
reader on the points about which 
it is natural for him to inquire. 

Readers do not shun long ad- 
vertisements. Rather do they 
seek them—perhaps unconsciously. 
And unless the advertisements are 
written about relatively trifling 
articles, they will read every line 
of the message. Isn’t it true that 
people often will stop to read a 
page of eight point or ten point 
about a preduct or proposition in 
which they are not interested 
per se, just because the length of 
the copy presupposes that it con- 
tains something .worth reading? 
Ever put down an advertisement 
with a sort of empty feeling—as 
if the advertiser with a rare feast 
at hand had tricked You to his 
table with a Barmecidal menu? 
Ever feel like you could bite the 
man who splashed red ink on the 
page containing his automobile ad 
to catch your attention, and then 
failed to tell you anything tangible 
about the car? Then consider the 
ones you have read and left with 
the comfortable fecling of one 
who has dined well. Give us more 
satisfying, thorough and selling 
advertisements—long ones that ap- 
peal to the reason. 


NOT AN EASY KIND OF ADVERTISING 
TO WRITE 


It takes more gumption to write 
the right kind of long copy than 
it does to write the right kind of 
short copy. What’s more, it takes 
work as well as talent, sense as 
well as brains. Anvone who has 
written both kinds will tell you that 
this is so. Small wonder that the 
jerky, here-I-come-and-there-I-go 
brand is so much more esteemed 
by many of the high priests of 
copy. I know a chap who is a 
wiz on the epigrammatic stuff—can 
shoot a whole campaign of it any 
day—but who quit a promising 
job because he got a glimpse of a 
colleague preparing a page of in- 
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formative technical copy to sim- 
plify an engineering problem for 
the lay reader. He ducked to less 
dangerous quarters because the 
fear that his overlords might one 
day thrust such a task on him was 
too much for his nerves. 

Digging is not exactly a beloved 
indoor sport, which is one of the 
big reasons we don’t get more 
long copy. The attitude of the 
writer, not that of the public, is 
reflected in the copy. The notice- 
able increase in long copy indi- 
cates that its producers are dis- 
covering an obvious fact, rather 
than that advertisement readers 
have evinced any sudden and 
hitherto unknown love for long 
copy as such. It would be an 
ironic revenge on the short-and- 
snappy motif of recent years, if 
copy men should rush to the other 
extreme all along the line. from 
collar buttons to cuspidors. Hor- 
rible thought—but it would be 
just like them. 

Offhand, let us recall some 
classics of long copy, and weigh 
at a safe perspective how they af- 
fected us. The Multigraph cam- 
paign in its earlier aspects—who 
does not remember it? The eccen- 
tric illustrations were a big help, 
of course. But it was wonderful 
selling stuff because the copy went 
into detail in explaining exactly 
what the machine would do. And 
I believe a whole lot of prospects 
would prefer to get this concrete 
information at their leisure rather 
than from the salesman. We would 
rather buy than be sold. We 
don’t automatically stiffen our de- 
fenses against the advertisement 
as we do against the salesman. 
Some advertisers of office appli- 
ances appear to be content merely 
to arouse the curiosity of the 
business man by their advertising. 
Seems to me it is worth while tell- 
ing what the device will do, so 
long as a fellow is using one or 
two pages anyway. Why tease 
the reader along? 

Then there was the original ad 
vertisement of the Klim milk 
process. Put over the complete 
story at one crack, with detailed 
and intensely interesting copy— 
long copy. 
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WHERE 


do the advertising manager’s ideas go? 


An advertising manager sees 
his firm’s advertising needs 
from the inside viewpoint—a 
big advantage. If he is a real 
advertising manager, he is full 
of ideas that will benefit the 
business. 


What he wants from an 
Agency is help in developing 
those ideas. First, to make 
them clearer and weightier to 
his fellow-executives. Second, 
to put them across in the ad- 
vertising itself. It is at this 
point that agency service fre- 
quently fails. 

The advertising manager’s 
ideas are either slavishly fol- 
lowed—hardly what you’d call 
“developed.”’ Or they get lost 
somewhere in the maze of 
agency operations. Illustra- 
tions, headlines, copy, hit wide 
of the mark. Then it’s a case 
of go over the whole thing 
again. Or perhaps run the 
stuff to meet a closing date. 
With us, it’s different. 

I was on the advertising 
manager’s side of the fence, 
back in 1907. I know how 
difficult it is to make things 


clear to an agency—and for 
the agency to get a clear 
understanding. That is why, 
during our 14 years’ experi- 
ence, we have developed 


The Hoops Method of 
Constructing cAdvertising 


It begins by finding out 
what is wanted, by getting it 
down in black and white. It 
requires patience and clear 
thinking—on your part as well 
as ours. But it makes a secure 
foundation for constructing 
advertisements that will 
please and profit you. 

What a joy it is to work 
under such conditions! All 
your executives then under- 
stand the purpose and policy 
expressed in the advertising. 
They are not swayed by 
unthinking, casual criticism. 
And the advertising manager 
has really ‘“‘managed”’— by 
thinking out some important 
things—by securing capable 
agency brains to put them 
into execution. May I tell you 
more about this ? 

WALTER W. Hoops 


OOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST:-1908 


Charter Member— American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON ST. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Perhaps the short-copy expo- 
nents do not overestimate the 
intelligence of the American peo- 
ple; but most certainly they over- 
estimate the willingness to apply 
that intelligence. Who wouldn’t 
rather have a thing carefully ex- 
plained, than be required to figure 
it out for himself? This includes 
copy men. 

The Jim Henry shaving cream 
copy has a reasonable, unhurried 
gait down the column, and a lot 
of readers are pleased to take the 
stroll with it. It is long copy— 
space considered. It is in earnest 
enough to despise the short cuts. 
A lot of short copy has such a 
forced, unnatural ring. Often it 
takes a world too much for 
granted. An advertiser who is 
spending money for big space cer- 
tainly will come to no harm by 
putting a good chunk of informa- 
tion into it. Better by far say too 
much than too little. Better an 
hour too early for a train than 
a second too late. 

Those familiar with motor cars 
and many not familiar with them 
undoubtedly had a mighty satis- 
factory session reading the speci- 
fications of the LaFayette Car—to 
pick another oasis that is remem- 
bered to have been particflarly in- 
viting during the 1919 desert of 
impressionistic copy. When a 
man got through with that detailed 
introduction he could go right out, 
if he had the price, and buy him a 
LaFayette without further ado. 
This calls to mind some of the 
equally powerful long copy in the 
Hudson and Essex advertising. 

Why do these advertisements 
and these products stick in the 
mind like so many Gibraltars? 
Because the copy told us some- 
thing. 

The creation of the bugaboo of 
length stands as one of the pecu- 
liar aberrations of the advertising 
profession. Length does not scare 
us in other kinds of literature. 
The long book, the long play, the 
long poem—here length is the su- 
preme test of literary stamina. 
What makes Robinson Crusoe a 
best scller centuries after it was 
written? Plot? There is none. 
Story? Only secondarily, for the 
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yarn could be condensed into one 
chapter by any modern prestidigi- 
tator of the snappy stuff. It is the 
length. The book is complete, 
satisfying. It is selling copy. 

Is it safe to trust so confidingly 
to the power of the grand illumi- 
nating flash to reveal your mes- 
sage? Is the trenchant epigram, 
product of a master though it may 
be, really prudent as compared to 
the straight, informative copy that 
carefully explains and interprets? 
When the varying shores of intel- 
ligence and education toward 
which your bark must travel are 
charted, it is mighty wise to carry 
a universal cargo. Well-written 
long copy will sell a greater num- 
ber of people than well-written 
short copy. Few minds are alert. 
Most folks work at tasks that do 
not develop a rapier mentality. 
It usually requires tedious, com- 
monplace elaboration to penetrate 
the consciousness and the pocket- 
book of the average consumer. 





Bank Persuades Railroad to 
Change Schedule 


Because the schedules of two mail 
trains on connecting roads did not 
meet, the mail in and out of Cleveland 
was delayed several hours. The Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland, tells in a news- 
paper advertisement how it persuaded 
one of the railroads to change its 
schedule so that closer connections 
might be made. “Checks and drafts 
are now presented for collection a full 
twenty-four hours earlier throughout 
a radius of 300 miles, and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are set free to 
earn a profit twenty-four hours earlier. 

“Another example,” says the Trust 
Company, “of how a great bank speeds 
the course and lessens the cost of dis- 
tribution.” 





Joins Fairchild Publications 


W. J. Leader has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of the Fairchild publications, 
Women’s Wear, Daily News Record, 
Men’s Wear, The Chicago Apparel 
Gazette, etc. Mr. Leader was recently 
advertising manager of The Weisberger 
Co., Richmond, Va., and formerly head 
of the Leader Sales System and Mer- 
chants’ Service, Utica, N. Y 





Hair Net Account with 
Wm. H. Rankin Co. 


The Vito Hair Net Importing Com- 
pany. New York, has selected the Wm. 
H. Rankin Company to handle its ad 
vertising. 
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4 Advertisers of Women’s Apparel 
“ Understand the Tastes of Women 


| to 

hat 
- With reference to dress, this knowledge 
ard is necessary. With reference to news- 
_ papers, it is vital. Make the strongest 
ren appeal to woman through the newspaper 
we that makes the strongest appeal to her, 
rt. is the sound theory and the practice of 
= St. Louis’ leading women’s apparel 
n- merchants. 

ite 

t- For the last four weeks (as this is 

written) 

) 

; THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
dl Carried more advertising daily and 
. Sunday for the six leading local 
Women’s Cloak and Suit Houses than 
: all other St. Louis newspapers com- 
, bined. 

. This will interest national advertisers of 


; products purchased by women. 





(Average Circulation of The Daily and 
Sunday Star for March, 107,155 net paid.) 





National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Carve you 


Excerpt from an article by Scott S. Smith, 
President Critchfield & Co., Chicago, in 
the April Ist issue of The Fourth Estate. 











“xxx Critchfield & Company num- 
bers among its clients, a firm which has 
made its remarkable success by exclusive 
newspaper advertising. 


When it starts advertising in a news- 
paper, the schedule given is eternal, 
virtually, provided the newspaper 
makes good. 
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In Chicago the newspapers have made 
good so emphatically, that this product 
has crept up to the top of the list in 
the Chicago field, and is stocked by 
practically every grocery store in this 
territory. Appropriations have been 
confined entirely to newspapers. 


In Chicago, the HERALD @ EXAMINER 
has carried an uninterrupted schedule 
since 1910. ****«” 


NEW YORK: 501 Fifth Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 


Chicago |. 





iniown moral 











Examiner 





Herala 7° i 
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The Farmers Are 
Paying Their Debts 


The West is coming back rapidly. Total bor- 
rowings of Federal Reserve members in Iowa 


from Federal Reserve Banks are as follows: 


December 11, 1920 . $98,636,000 
April 28,1922. . . 29,704,000 


Other States are doing almost as well, which 
means that the farmers are liquidating their 
debts and that from now on business can be 


expected to increase normally. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE, reaching approxi- 
mately one out of four farms in this vast 
territory, reaches the farm woman, or the 


purchasing agent, exclusively. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Eastern Representatives : 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
95 Madison Avenue, 

New York 


Western Representatives: 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
1109 Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 























Wanted—Old-Fashioned Young 
Men 


Old-Time Energy in Selling Should Still Be Fashionable 
By Edward S. Jordan 


President, Jordan Motor Car Company, Inc. 


HAVE decided to address my 

remarks to one young man who 
is sitting over in the far corner 
of the room. 

There is something about the 
expression on his face and the 
glint in his eye which leads me 
to believe that we talk the same 
language and that he will be able 
to understand exactly what I am 
going to say. It looks to me as 
if he had the makings of an old- 
fashioned young man. 

The first fundamental has to do 
with the three letters, A, B and C. 
That is the first thing we learned 
at school. 

When I finished college, after 
many years of alleged education, I 
thought these letters stood for 
three words—Always Be Clever. 

After fifteen years of being 
kicked around the universe I have 
discovered that they really should 
stand for something else, if you 
will permit a play upon the last 
letter— 

They should stand for Always 
Be Simple. 

The second fundamental has to 
do with arithmetic. We learned in 
school that two plus two make 
four. 

This fundamental remains the 
same in spite of all the clever ad- 
vertising, selling and business ideas 
which have been originated since 
our school days. 

Now if you will recall the copy 
book in which we learned to write, 
there will come into your mind a 
series of phrases which we used 
to copy laboriously with the free- 
hand movement. 

The first phrase in the copy book 
was this—Honesty is the best 
policy. 

With these three fundamentals 
permanently fixed in a young 





Address before the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club. 
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man’s mind he can go just as far 
as he wants to go, provided he 
does not suffer from paralysis of 
the legs, and that well-known 
enemy of all self-conscious men, 
the fear of the ridicule of his 
fellows. 

There are four fundamentals 
which characterize the old-fash- 
ioned young man who in the old 
days never rode on sleepers or 
in parlor cars, and was not in the 
habit of buying his reservation 
for the next town at the very 
moment that he got off the train 
to solicit business in the first 
town. 

The first fundamental is Spirit, 
and if you have ever played golf, 
as most modern young men do, 
you will discover that there is one 
secret of successful selling which 
can be illustrated very pointedly in 
terms of golf. 

The other three include Knowl- 
edge, Courage and Honesty. 


HOW TO MAKE $10,000 A YEAR 


I will guarantee any young man 
that he can make $10,000 this year 
and next year and the year after 
that, if he will promise me to call 
on eighteen prospects a day with 
the same enthusiasm with which 
he calls on each one of eighteen 
holes a day. 

Or, if he is especially ambitious 
and wants to walk ten miles in- 
stead of five, he can call on thirty- 
six holes a day, or thirty-six pros- 
pects, and make $20,000 a year 
before many years have passed. 

It is only necessary for him to 
open the door of the prospect’s 
office and tell his story briefly. If 
he keeps on doing that day after 
day with the same enthusiasm that 
the modern young man puts into 
golf, he will be the star salesman 
of his organization. 

Selling goods is not a matter of 
science, or psychology, or magic. 
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It is largely a matter of leg work, 
and the ability to speak the 
English language distinctly enough 
so that the man sitting across the 
desk can understand what you are 
saying. 

When the Dodge company 
started its house-to-house canvass 
it was discovered very quickly 
that the curve of rising sales was 
in direct proportion to the curve 
representing the number of calls 
made. It takes spirit, and the 
thing they call “pep” to make a 
man do that. If he does not 
possess it, then 1 would recom- 
mend to him that he find some 
sedentary position where he can 
be happy taking orders from 
somebody else. 

In other words, the old-fash- 
ioned young man did not have the 
telephone, the motor car, and the 
Twentieth Century Limited to carry 
him at a high rate of speed from 
one place to another. He had to 
see a lot of people and reach them 
on foot, or with a horse and buggy. 
He slept in poor hotels where he 
often found the water frozen in the 
pitcher, a cake of soap on a chain, 
and a dirty towel. 

The modern young man who 
never drove a horse and buggy 
thirty miles in order to sell one 
crayon portrait does not know 
what a real thrill is. He never got 
an order under real difficulties. 
He has too many things to help 
him. Ordinarily when he meets a 
difficult prospect he telegraphs the 
boss and asks him whether he can- 
not send out a special representa- 
tive to help him get the business. 

The modern young man, who 
thinks that sales can best be made 
through association with prospects 
on the golf links, forgets that 
while he visits eighteen holes he 
visits only one prospect during the 
afternoon. A great many sales- 
men are so self-conscious that they 
hesitate to expose themselves to 
orders, 

If you happen to be an old- 
fashioned young man, and you are 
really a salesman, you belong to 
that rarest of all aristocracies— 
the aristocracy of capacity. You 
are one of the rarest birds walking 
on two legs, and of course you 
are happy and making muney. 
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Out of the mass of men trying 
to sell things there rises every 
now and then a man so simple in 
his method of selling, so con- 
vincing in his approach, and so 
conclusive in his arguments that he 
seems to sell without effort. That 
man is usually an old-fashioned 
young man. 

The old-fashioned young man is 
one who has learned how perfectly 
simple it is to succeed once you 
learn a simple lesson which can 
best be illustrated by a statement 
once made to me by Henry M. 
Leland, that wonderful man who 
is building the Lincoln car. He 
said: 

“Every young man reaches a 
point in his career when he has to 
choose one of two courses. If he 
chooses to be clever he will meet 
with a great deal of competition 
If he chooses to be just plain, old- 
fashioned honest, and works like a 
demon, he will be so unique that 
he will make an immediate suc- 
cess.” 

There is one great disadvantage 
in being a real salesman. You 
have to associate in smoking com- 
partments and in hotels and clubs 
with so many men who do not 
know the great joy that lies in sell- 
ing, selling, selling, selling every 
minute of the day. The ordinary 
salesman is always borne down by 
his depressing association with 
people of that kind. 

The real salesman, figuratively 
speaking, builds an iron cage 
around himself when he is in such 
company, is influenced by nothing 
which they say, and pays no at- 
tention to their pessimism. 

Sometimes it seems the world 
is full of lazy people who think 
that happiness lies in the posses- 
sion of money and in things which 
come easy. They are the men who 
spend an hour in the bathroom in 
the morning, thinking about what 
a wonderful day it would be at 
Pinehurst. A great life insurance 
company, on a survey made of its 
organization, discovered that the 
average salesman works about four 
hours a day. 

The modern salesman who is out 
trying to sell, regrets seriously that 
he cannot carry his sticks with 
him. He complains about the food 
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In 1904 we prepared our first advertise- 
ment for Prerce-Arrow. The Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company have been 
our clients for more than 18 years. The 
Eaton, Crane€s PikeCompany have been 
our clients for 20 years. The H.J. Heinz 
Company for 8 years. The Sherwin- 
Williams Company for 15 years. The 
New Jersey Zinc Company for 8 years. 

We have no contracts with our cli- 
ents—never have had. The strongest tie 
in an advertising relationship is mutual 
confidence. 


Ca.kins €& HOLDEN, INc. 


250 FirtH Avenug, New York 
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at the hotels, tries to raise himself 
to the social level of the head 
waiter, which is a very difficult 
thing to do, and is always terribly 
worried when he has to take an 
upper berth. He reads all the 
cheap fiction he can find instead 
of reading the autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin. He can tell 
the batting average of all the boot- 
leggers in every locality. 

The old-fashioned young man 
is usually the fellow who has had 
to battle for everything he got 
during his life. In this generation 
he is likely to be the fellow who 
was born in a small town and 
never saw or heard of an auto- 
mobile, a Victrola, a wireless ap- 
paratus, a radiophone or an air- 
plane before he had reached the 
age of discretion. He is the young 
man who has always been happy 
that he had a job at all, and even 
more happy that his health is good. 
He knows that the number of sales 
he makes depends upon the number 
of times he exposes himself to an 
order, and he sees as many people 
as he possibly can. 

My own average in selling is 
very low. I find it is necessary 
for me to talk to about one hun- 
dred people in order to sell two. 

Some salesmen who are better 
than I am talk to me about selling 
5 per cent of the people they see. 
I think that is a high average. 

The modern young man seems 
to work on the theory that he 
should get an order on the first 
call. If he doesn’t he is greatly 
disappointed. He feels the rebuffs 
which are always being handed 
out to even the best salesman in 
the world. 

An old-fashioned salesman in 
New York told me the other day 
of how he met one of these rebuffs. 
He walked into the office of a 
gruff prospect and was greeted 
with these sharp words: “Good 
morning. I am too busy to talk 
to you today. Better come around 
some other time.” 

This salesman immediately came 
back with this: “That is funny. 
I just came in to tell you the same 
thing. I am very busy today and 
I haven’t got the time to talk to 
you.” 

Whereupon the gruff prospect 
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smiled and said, “Sit down. I 
think we understand each other.” 

It is unfortunate, but true, that 
many people are trying to be clever 
when they ought to strive to be 
just simple, straightforward and 
natural. A great many young men 
are trying to create the impression 
that they are something which they 
are not. That is the impression I 
get when a man walks into my 
office with a stick and a pair of 
spats. He is doing more to protect 
his feet than he is to exercise his 
brain. 

Clever people are always tire- 
some because they are always 
working under a strain. Natural 
people cannot help but be old- 
fashioned because they are natural. 
Any young man who possesses a 
little ambition, a little avarice and 
a desire to be somebody, will find 
it easy to make $10,000 a year. 

He must start out at eight 
o’clock tomorrow morning and sell 
himself on his proposition. Then 
he must sell his wife and family. 
Then he must sell the policeman 
on the corner, the street-car con- 
ductor, the postman who brings 
the mail. Then he must sell every 
member of his own organization 
and every man he meets. 

Just to illustrate pointedly what 
I mean: 

If a meeting of two people was 
called to be held on the corner of 
42nd Street and Fifth Avenue in 
New York tomorrow, and my 
audience was to include a man 
who was deaf, dumb and blind, and 
a child of seven, I would find some 
method of telling my story to these 
two prospects and I would tell it 
with all the enthusiasm at my 
command. 

If that number of people hap- 
pened to be increased to 100 or 
1,000, I would not put any more 
enthusiasm into my presentation. 

When you acquire that state of 
mind and work in that way, you 
will eventually receive a remark- 
able revelation. 

You will discover that happiness 
is definitely associated with hard 
work. Hard work will become 
your established habit. Happiness 
will be yours and money, about 
which people talk so loosely, will 
come incidentally. 
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You can’t build a 
circulation graph like 
this (by legitimate 
methods) except on 
solid editorial value | 
and iv 
active 
reader 
interest 


NATIONAL. PETROLEUM NEWS 
812 Huron Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
"“Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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See the Factories 


F YOU SHOULD TOUR THE 
MANUFACTURING DIS- 
TRICTS OF CANADA you would be 
(unless we are much mistaken) sur- 
prised at the magnitude of the plants you 
would see. You would be inclined to say 
“Who buys the immense quantity of 
products these factories make?” 





F YOU SHOULD MAKE AN IN- 

SPECTION OF THE FARMS, 
LUMBERING AND PULP DIS- 
TRICTS, AND THE MINES OF 
CANADA, you would say (unless we 
are again mistaken) “Where are these 
products of these activities sold?” 


The answer 1s that the Canadian 
people—numbering some Q mil- 
lions—are tremendous per capita 
consumers, possessing financial re- 
sources ample to gratify their 
wants. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 














Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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abroad. 


direct. 
Popu 
Place lation 
Charlottetown, 
P. ELI 12,000 


St. John, N. B. 64,305 
Montreal, 

P.Q. 801,216 
Quebec, P. Q. 116,850 


Kingston, Ont. 25,000 
London, Ont. 60,000 


for rates, data, etc., 


investment you can make. 
—or write these papers 


Paper 


M. Guardian 

M. & E. Tele- 
graph & Times 

M. Gazette 

E.LaPatrie (French) 

E.LaPresse (French) 

E.LeSoleil (French) 

E. Telegraph 

E. Whig 

M. & E. Advertiser 

M. &. E. Free Press 


Place 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Regina, Sask. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


Calgary, Alta 
Edmonton, Alta 
Victoria, B. C. 


Popu 
lation 
19,860 


196,947 
42,000 
31,364 


75,000 
65,000 
60,000 


Tour the Country 


THESE FACTORIES, FARMS, 
ETC., PRODUCE SUFFICIENT TO 
FILL THE LOCAL NEEDS, and 
more than 2 million dollars’ worth of 
goods and products per day to send 


It is these people—these “traders”—who 
read your advertisements in the DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA. 


10% 


of your U. 8. appropriation 
spent in the daily newspapers of 
Canada is the wisest and most profitable 
Ask your agency 


Paper 
E. Standard 
M. & E. Free 
Press 
E. Tribune 
M. Leader & 
E. Post 
M.&E. Phoenix 
& Star 
E. Journal 
M. Colonist 
BE. Times 
E. Herald 


OF CANADA 














General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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Creating Interest 
for Your Copy 


How to interest the prospect, favorably, 
is the problem that confronts you every 
time you get out a piece of direct-mail 
literature. 


If you can get his attention at the begin- 
ning, you’ve won the first scrimmage 
and the opportunity to put over your 
proposition. 


But just how to touch off that interest 
spark right at the start is the big difficulty. 


Thousands of advertising men have done 
itin this way: They’ve taken advantage 
of some of the unique folds which can 
be made quickly, economically, and with- 
out waste on the Cleveland Folding 
Machine. 


They’ve created interest for their copy 
by making their mailing piece look 
different. And they’ve pulled orders 
from “cold” prospects. 


We would like to send you a portfolio 
of some unique folds which you can use 
and which are made on the Cleveland 
Folding Machine. Write us a note, now, 
telling us you want it. 


Tye [jevelanofejoine Macuine[o 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 




















What Kind of Co-operation Does 
the Dealer Need? 


Give Him Dealer Helps That Help Him to Become a Better Merchant 


By J. L. Demoville 


Manager, Sales Promotion Department, United Drug Company 


} VEALER helps mean _ today 
A/ something more than mats 
id electros, counter displays and 
ndow trims, educational courses 
r clerks and traveling demon- 
rators. 
The manufacturer who wishes 
» be of real service to his dealers 
id to himself is not the one who 
teaching dealers how to sell 
iore of his line alone. He is the 
anufacturer who is_ teaching 
ealers how to be better mer- 
hants, how to sell more of every- 
hing they carry. 
Real dealer co-operation is in 
ie long run characterized by a 
kind of altruistic selfishness. It is 
the co-operation that realizes that 
1 the end the dealer who succeeds 
s not the man who knows how to 
ell just my toothpaste or my um- 
rellas or my gloves, but the man 
vho.is so well grounded in the 
veneral principles of selling every- 
hing in his store that he will nat- 
irally make better sales of tooth- 
aste or umbrellas or gloves. 
Not long ago I went into a 
retail drug store in the South. 
lust ahead of me was a woman 
vho asked the first clerk she saw 
© a certain toilet preparation. It 
is not a very big seller, but has 
ecome more or less of a staple 
o that every druggist has to carry 


After fumbling about in a show 
ase and looking in behind several 
oxes, the clerk called the pro- 
prietor, who was on the other side 
1 the store arranging the con- 
ents of a show case. The pro- 
irietor left his work, asked the 
voman what she wanted and then 
vent into the back of the store 
ind got it for her. The clerk 
ook her money, gave her the 
hange and she went out without 
isking for anything else. 

Ten minutes later, in the midst 


of a general conversation, I sug- 
gested to the proprietor that it 
would be a good thing if he 
changed his window displays 
oftener. 

“T know it,” he admitted. 
I haven’t got the time.” 

The reasons he hasn’t time were 
only too obvious after witnessing 
what I had ten minutes before. 
In the first place the clerk should 
have known the stock so that he 
would not have had to call the 
proprietor. Next the proprietor 
shouldn’t have been fixing up 
show-cases. That was the clerk’s 
job. Third, both of them let the 
woman get away without making 
a single suggestion that might 
lead to added sales. 

While that situation may not be 
typical, it is far from unique. And 
such things are happening every 
day, not only in drug stores, but 
in clothing stores, groceries, hard- 
ware stores, candy stores; in fact, 
in retail stores of almost any 
line. 

The obvious answer is “Well, 
it’s the retailer’s fault. Instead of 
being a sales executive, which he 
should be, he’s nothing more than 
a floor walker.” But it isn’t the 
retailer’s fault. It’s the fault of 
modern selling methods, which 
have advanced so fast that they 
are always ten or fifteen jumps 
ahead of the perspiring retailer 
who, try as he may, too often is 
continually losing ground. 


“But 


THE MANUFACTURER'S HUGE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Even the most prosperous re- 
tailer is continually discovering 
leaks that are draining away his 
profits. How about the other fel- 
low, the little fellow who really 
sells most of your goods? What 
means has he for discovering the 
leaks? And if he discovers them 
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how is he going to know the best 
method of plugging them? Will 
he close them up with a good 
grade of sound business solder, or 
will he stuff them with the old 
rags that he has used to stop leaks 
with before? 

The answer lies wholly in the 
hands of manufacturers. 

This brings us to another 
question: How much should the 
retailer know to sell my goods 
successfully? 


CAN CORRECT FAULTY STORE 
ARRANGEMENT 


The first big leak comes through 
faulty store arrangement. Too 
many dealers are keeping their 
staples up front and letting the 
other goods hide in the back of 
the store. Some large companies, 
notably the Winchester Company, 
have figured out careful plans for 
store arrangement that enable the 
dealer to get the maximum results 
from each department of his busi- 
ness. This means increased sales 
for the dealer—and is real co- 
operation. 

The dealer’s windows are his 
best advertisements — and he 
knows it as well as you do. But 
does he know how to make his 
windows pay big dividends, or is 
he going along in the ways of his 
father’s father? Too often he 
does not understand the signifi- 
cance of the dealer helps that are 
sent him. He gets lots of them, 
and if they are not sold to him 
properly he is liable to class them 
as “more old junk.” 

Counter display is another big 
factor in dealer success. The top 
of a show-case is not just a place 
to put the stuff that can’t be 
jammed into the case itself. And 
the case is not a storage place for 
what is left over from the shelves. 
Many dealers are alert to the value 
of good show-case display. Others 
operate on the primitive plan that 
it is enough to get goods behind 
glass—and sales will take care of 
themselves. Now it is going to 
take something more than a 
snappy display carton or a handy 
self-merchandiser to waken those 
dealers to what they ought to 
do with their show-cases and 
counters. 
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How many retailers really w 
derstand figuring costs? I kno, 
of one druggist, for instanc 
whose soda fountain was eating 1 
the profits of his other depar 
ments. Yet he had a vague idk 
that “soda fountains were a pa 
ing proposition,” so he laid tl 
blame on the general business an 
figured that the drug business isn 
what it used to be; no, sir, n 
by a long shot. If he had close! 
checked the leaks and used sales 
manship at the fountain he cou! 
have made it pay. 

If he had looked at his sto 
as a bundle of departments, ea: 
one a separate unit with its se; 
arate costs, he would have foun 
out where the trouble lay. I: 
stead, the was lumping together a! 
his departments, from the sod 
fountain, which should have cos 
him about 35 per cent with a gros 
profit of from 45 to 50 per cen 
to the prescription department 
whose cost should run around 5 
per cent with a gross from 65 t 
70 per cent, and figuring the sam: 
costs on all departments. Wher 
he did find the leaks, it opened hi: 
eyes. Today he is getting doubk 
his former profits from his store 

Some dealers consider specia 
sales just an easy but costly 
method of getting out from unde: 
bad buying. Others hold special 
sales at which they unload a lo! 
of poor merchandise on consum 
ers at so-called “sales prices.” In 
the first case the dealer loses 
money. In the second he loses 
customers, which is worse. | 
think that some of the most suc 
cessful work the United Drug 
Company has done has been in 
teaching dealers the value of con 
structive “sales.” The one-cent 
sale has proved a real business 
builder in many ways. 

Once I made up a list of many 
items that a druggist carries and 
found that for practically every 
one there were at least three othe: 
items that could naturally be sug 
gested to the prospect who was 
making the purchase. These com 
bination sales are big factors in 
profits. 

I am a great believer in slogan 
cards. Experience has taught me 
that they pay. For instance, above 
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5000 Western 


Industrial ‘Plants 
—a 1922 market for 


Industrial electrical equipment 
Industrial wiring supplies 
Motor driven tools 

Mill supplies 
Material handlin apparatus 
Trucks, electrical and gasoline 
Conveyors and conveyor belting 
Cranes and hoists, lifting magnets 
Industrial loading apparatus 
Plumbing and sanitary equipment 
Lockers, metal shelving, bins 
Paints, industrial chemicals, etc. 
Lubricants, oils, greases 
Industrial tools and supplies 

Raw materials and parts 


Analyzed in June 15 Issue 


A survey of this market is being made by 
the Journal of Electricity and Western In- 
dustry, the results of which will be pub- 
lished in detail in the June 15th Industrial] 
Number. 

This issue therefore offers an unusual op- 
portunity to present your sales story to a 
particularly interested audience of Western 
electrical and industrial men. 


The West is buying today. 
Are you getting your share? 


padiiiedl Journal” Electricity 
Mfrs. end Western Industry 


Published by McGraw-Hill Company of California 
Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
10th Ave. at 36th St. 713 Star Building 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
1570 Old Colony Bldg. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


Fruit Packing 
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the cigar counter I like to see a 
sign that reads something like 
this: “We know that you will 
enjoy our smokes. Won’t your 
wife enjoy a box of candy?” Cards 
of this kind, changed frequently 
and used judiciously, are big sales 
builders. 

Another way of making the 
combination sales is with trays. 
For instance, a woman goes into 
a store to buy a box of face pow- 
der. Before wrapping up “her 
purchase the clerk places before 
her a tray containing lip stick, 
rouge, face cream and other cos- 
metics. Even if he says nothing, 
the suggestion works. In a great 
many cases the woman is led to 
buy another article that had not 
suggested itself to her when she 
came into the store. 

But most important of all is that 
the retailer educate his clerks, so 
that they will be able to take the 
burden of detail from his shoul- 
ders. Every minute that a dealer 
spends doing something that his 
clerks should be able to do is 
wasted. It comes from the store 
of time that he should be using to 
build up his business along sound 
business lines. 


SHOULD KEEP CLOSE TO CLERKS 


The clerk is really the big factor 
in overcoming leaks. 

First of all it is important that 
the clerk know the store and the 
stock. If it is a large store he 
should have a general idea of the 
whole stock, but his own depart- 
ment he should know minutely. 
In the small store he must know 
the entire stock and its arrange- 
ment, so that he can make any 
sale any place in the store quickly 
and efficiently. This means that 
the dealer must have some easily 
understandable system of stock 
arrangement. The small store must 
be as carefully departmentalized 
as the large store, even if a single 
department occupies only a case 
or a shelf. 

The United Drug Company has 
worked out a system of number- 
ing shelves in showcases, wall 
cases and drawers that makes it 
possible for a total stranger who 
is familiar with the system in 
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a few minutes to find his w 
around in a new store—and, 
necessary, replenish stock. T} 
is a big item in itself. If the sho 
case happens to be out of a pa 
ticular article, that fact should 1 
mean ten or fifteen minutes’ fut 
search on the part of the cle 
while a customer is standing wa 
ing. By systematizing the stor 
room and the shelves, any ite 
can be almost instantly replac: 
by a clerk who knows the k 
With this system working it 
not necessary that the clerk c: 
the proprietor from other a1 
more important things in order 
make a sale. 

Where it is possible cler! 
should be made to figure sto 
once a month in the soda, cig: 
and candy departments. In t! 
very small store this may not 
feasible, but in the medium ar 
large stores the clerk in charge « 
a department can do this easil 
Every clerk has spare time. Th 
is a good way to use some of 
No one needs to tell a successfi 
manufacturer of the value of fr 
quent inventories. But the ave 


age merchant looks on an invei 
tory as a sort of annual nuisanc 


I have already spoken abou 
methods by which the retaile 
himself can push combinatio: 
sales. The clerk can be one o 
his most efficient helpers in thi 
For instance, a man enters a stor: 
to buy a dress shirt. After he ha 
chosen it the clerk has a splend 
chance to suggest a need for a 
cessories. Studs, collar buttons 
cuff buttons, collars, ties, and eve: 
suspenders and handkerchiefs ar 
all items which a man may ne 
for dress. The alert clerk wh 
can tactfully suggest these wil 
make bigger sales. 

Early in my career as a retai 
merchant I had a vivid demonstra 
tion of the value of a good clerk 
At that time my store was doing 
a Cigar business of around $7,00/ 
a year. I hired a new clerk 
who was also a real salesmai 
With his help we put the cigar 
business over the $40,000 mark 
The clerk did this because he ha 
four very desirable qualities. 

He knew his goods. He kep 
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T is no mere coincidence that The Detroit 
News, noted the world over for its won- 
derful newspaper plant, should be the first 
of American newspapers to enter the radio 
field. The spirit of achievement which led 
The News to plan an institution which has 
become the model of newspapers every- 
where is also responsible for its initiative in 
RADIO BROADCASTING. 


Not only was The Detroit News the first 
American newspaper in broadcasting, but 
also first in undertaking regular daily con- 
certs, and first in sending full Symphony 
Orchestra programs. It was likewise first to 
send a speech delivered in another country, 
that of Lord Byng, hero of Cambrai, at 
Windsor, Canada, and first to broadcast As- 
sociated Press dispatches by radio phone. 


It is first also in organizing for co-opera- 
tive service with a state university to broad- 
cast university lectures and first to use its 
radio phone for broadcasting information 
leading to the detection of criminals. The 
motto of Radio Station WWJ is first in 
public service. 
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FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS 


The Detroit Sunday News is the only Detroit 
paper affording the advertiser large state circula- 
tion without sacrificing in the city. 


= 


The Detroit News If 


“Always In The Lead” 
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In Tune? 


To the anointed the “of course” of advertising is 
“surveys,” “copy” and “media.” 


Anyone’s money commands all these at the hands of 
any legitimate agency of advertising. 

They are purchasable “at the corner”—no one has 
patent on their use. 


Ever and again some tyro in the game experiences “a 
revelation” and exploits one of these to-him- 
revealed details of advertising as the open sesame REG. U.S. PAT oF 
to endless pots of gold. 


Smile, for it is only the budding of education—and he, surprised and de- 
‘lighted at the birth of a single thought, mistranslates his growing into a 
complete gospel. 

The details of advertising are the tools of the trade, more or less skilfully 


welded, wielded and plied vigorously for your competitor as well as for 
yourself. 

There is one central Idea in your business which, 
located, modeled and presented to the world, 
remains exclusively yours. 


This Individual solves all minor problems which 
have hitherto blocked progress. This Master 
for profit, manifest, can no more be dupli- 
cated by others than can the ridge-prints of 
your fingers or the mental process of your 
brain. The Idea is Personal — yours—ire- 
vocably yours. 


We locate this Force in your business to the 
extent that the sculptor removes the marble 
from around the figure of a muscular giant 
already there—with this distinction— your 
giant becomes a live, sane agent— irresistible 
—yet controlled. 
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Business men out of tune with this 
will not write us. Those conscious 
that the force described exists in their 
business and want it released alive for action, 
will be quick to do so. 


Complacency Is Crutches. 


Send us a brief of your proposition and your aims—the very writing of which 
will make you feel the presence of your imprisoned giant. Include 
contributory data. Leave the rest to us. 


The 
Capital Advertising Company 


L. Stewart Barr Incorporated Wm. L. Banning 
President Vice Pres.—Treas. 








Incorporated under the Laws of the District of Columbia 


Second Floor Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
Bankers: The Munsey Trust Company 





as 
Symbol, effected by this Com- Endorsed by the President 
pany, presented to the business a of the United States as an 
interests of Washington thru oS SJ appropriate expression of 
its Advertising Club. unity. 


Distributors of Adradium—The Great Force 


This mark of trade—a household expression thruout America—was 
designed in the colors with which all are familiar under the direction of 
the Cudahy Packing Company by the vice-president and treasurer of the 
Capital Advertising Company, Inc. 


The personnel of this Company, from the large centers of America, 
has successfully applied 25 years‘intensively to Sales and Advertising of 
widely different lines. We are expertly qualified as students and experi- 
enced executives, in intimate reciprocal touch with the Patent Office, 

: Copyright Department of the Library of Congress, all Governmental De- 

\ S partments and with data which provides information with which business 

institutions can conduct advertising and sales to great advantage. We 

operate under the dictates of high principles for accepted principals, employ ample capital 
anJ discount all bills 


Build On Your Capital Idea 
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his department in perfect order. 
When business was slack he put 
his counter in charge of an as- 
sistant and went out to stores and 
banks until he had learned the 
cigar needs of most of the smok- 
ers in our section of the city. 
And last of all he knew the name 
of every regular customer—and 
the brand he smoked. With these 
qualities as a background he made 
business for me—and money for 
himself. 

I know one store manager who 
has made one of his biggest 
assets a daily fifteen-minute sales 
conference with his clerks. In 
these meetings he goes over busi- 
ness generally and gets the clerks 
to see the store in a large way. 
H also shows them that no matter 
what they are selling, there are 
certain fundamental rules of sales- 
manship back of all merchan- 
dising. 

When he is holding special sales 
on any one item he watches each 
clerk’s volume carefully. Then at 
his morning meeting he asks the 
clerk who has sold the most on 
the previous day to sketch his 
sales talk briefly. Usually he un- 
covers a point or two that other 
clerks have been overlooking. 
With these in mind the clerks go 
back and are in most cases able to 
make good increases in their 
sales. 

I have mentioned only some of 
the more outstanding features of 
what the dealer and his clerks 
should know. There are other 
and important things—but I have 
mentioned the fundamentals. 

THE MANUFACTURER'S TASK 

Now what 
turer do? 

First of all, 


can the manufac- 
he must assume an 
attitude of positive altruism. 
Oddly enough, altruism in dealer 
relations is the best kind of selfish 
business. 

If you make gloves, for in- 
stance, put yourself in the dealer’s 
place. Gloves are one item in his 
large stock. They may be an im- 
portant item, and he may be able 
to make good money if he 
handles his glove department cor- 
rectly. But it is a department. 

You make gloves. Gloves 
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your business. And there is th 
difference and the weakness in si 
many educational plans for deal 
ers and their clerks. 

If you teach the dealer how t 
sell more of your product—and of 
your product alone—you are 
teaching him bad merchandising 
methods. You are teaching him 
to put too muck emphasis on on¢ 
class of goods. That is not good 
business for hitm—nor good busi 
ness for you. 

The merchant who will sell the 
most of your goods is the mer- 
chant who sells the most of other 
lines also. You may teach him to 
emphasize your goods, but in the 
end if he neglects other items for 
yours, his whole business will 
suffer. The result is obvious. He 
becomes a retail failure—and your 
market is dead. 

Now altruism steps in. In or- 
der to get the dealer to sell more 
of your goods, don’t overload him 
with dealer helps that don’t help 
with mats and electros that won’t 
sell, with educational courses that 
don’t educate. Teach him sounder 
merchandising methods. If you 
give him mats and electros show 
him how and why those will help 
in his business. If necessary take 
him back and teach him the fun- 
damentals of advertising. If you 
send him counter displays-or win- 
dow signs give him something 
more than directions on setting up 
and the picture of the window of 
“John Hemstead, of Tilmanville, 
Ohio. whose window won our $5 
prize.” Show him why and how 
your dealer helps will help him. 

Preach better methods. Edu- 
cate both clerk and dealer on 
better selling. One of the big 
questions today is how to educate 
the retail clerk out of the order- 
taker class. The answer lies in 
manufacturers’ co-operation. We 
have all seen a great many courses 
which are being given to dealers 
for the use of their clerks. Some 
of them are good. Others are 
bad—very bad. The _ successful 
ones are those that don’t preach 
one line—but preach salesmanship. 

One big point to remember—the 
average clerk is a bundle of 
human nature, and human nature 


arewill work better when it sees an 
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The-man-who-must-be-sold under today’s 
conditions is the man-at-the-top. Otherwise 
the upper left-hand drawer of his desk will 
prove to be the morgue of the requisition 
your salesman labored for so zealously. 


To reach the man-at-the-top by advertising, 
you can use only publications written from 
the executive slant and in big-chief-lingo. 


In the iron and steel field—producers of iron 
and steel and manufacturers of iron and 
steel products—that means 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


A Penton Publication 
If you need to be convinced that Member A. B. C., A. B. P. 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
is a big chief's paper. ask for a Chestnut and 12th 
copy an turn to e usiness = 
Trend Section, the most popular CLEVELAND 


single feature in the book. 
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IIlyminating Figures On 
States Advertising Gains 


. At a time when a majority of American newspapers are expe- 
riencing difficulty in maintaining their advertising volume to last 
year’s standards, the New Orleans States is gaining in every im- 
portant space classification. 


This progress is strikingly exemplified by comparative figures 
on advertising carried by the States during the first three weeks 
of April, 1921, and the same period in 1922. 


First 3 Weeks First 3 Weeks Percentage 
April, 1921 April, 1922 of Gain 
Local Display 319,157 412,046 29% 
Foreign 33,904 59,113 78% 
Classified 20,173 71,562 250% 


Growing circulation, effectiveness of distribution and economy 
of rate are responsible factors in the achievement of this notable 
advertising record. Of the 50,000 daily circulation of the States, 
80% is concentrated in New Orleans. Of the 63,000 Sunday cir- 
culation, 72% is concentrated in New Orleans. The foreign rate 
of the States is based on circulation approximately fifty per cent less 
than the States is delivering advertisers today. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


very Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives: S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bidg., New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
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iducement. Teach dealers to 
how their clerks how their edu- 
ational courses will make money 
w clerks. 

One good plan is to say to a 
lerk, “When I figure profits I 
gure not on my gross but on my 
et, which is my profit after all 
xpenses have been taken out. 
Now you should figure the same 

vay. I pay you $30 a week, out 
f which you spend $26 for living 
xpenses. Your net salary, then, 

s $4a week. Now I am going to 
how you how to double or triple 
hat net salary. I'll give you a 
ertain percentage on all you make 
n your department over a certain 
igure. You can bring that figure 
o $8 or $12.” 

This not only shows the clerk 
that he is going to make more out 
f the use of certain plans. It 
hows him how he can double or 
triple his net salary—which sounds 
ind is better than making a cer- 
tain percentage on his gross 
salary. This is just one little plan 
hat has worked. There are many 
others. 

Once clerk and retailer are 
taught better fundamentals they 
ire in a position to make bigger 
sales on all goods—and in that 
vigger sale will come the bigger 
sale for your product. That’s 
what I mean by selfish altruism. 

The United Drug Company has 
vorked out many plans of dealer 
helps. We have recently inaugu- 
rated a monthly service whereby 
we send a dealer 288 show cards, 
four sheets of price tags, two 
ards of fancy fabric, celluloid 
rings and tape to festoon this 
loth, artificial flowers—and other 
iccessories, real dealer helps. We 
eel that this is a constructive ser- 
vice—because it has been worked 
ut by experts. Properly sold to 
he dealer it will be used—and 
roperly used as we teach its use, 
t will make money for him. This 
s only one of many helps. We 
iave fifty different form letters 
hat cover almost any occasion. 
f a new occasion arises a dealer 
an write to us, and we will origi- 
iate another form letter. We give 
iim methods of figuring costs. We 
zive him plans for store arrange- 
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ment. We teach him window trim- 
ming. We give him suggestions 
as to dealer education. In other 
words, we try to help him to be a 
better merchant. 

There are many ways the manu- 
facturer can help the dealer. 
The more I travel the more ways 
I find. But at the beginning the 
big need is for lek selfish educa- 
tion along narrow lines and more 
altruistic education along general 
lines. The successful merchant 
buys no more than he can sell. 
Conversely the more he can sell 
the more he buys. Teach him to 
sell more goods—more of every- 
body’s goods—and his purchases 
of your goods will take care of 
themselves. 


Insidious Rumors Fought by 
Newspaper Advertising 

Ww hispering campaigns are sometimes 
directed against large institutions with 
the intent of discouraging them in their 
efforts, or destroying faith in them by 
undermining public confidence. 

These rumors, once given momen- 
tum, quickly increase and _ spread. 
When they reach the ears of those re- 
sponsible for the good name which is 
reproached and slandered, it becomes 
a problem to determine just what 
course should be pursued in meetin 
them. Should the gossip be ignored! 
Should an attempt be made to hush it 
up? Would a denial strengthen or 
weaken it? How shall it be denied? 
The management of the Tivoli Theatre, 
a large entertainment house in Chicago, 
was brought face to face with this 
problem, and dealt with it in a very 
vigorous manner. The theatre had 
been the object of malicious rumors 
which implied that the building was 
unsafe and a menace to the lives of its 
patrons. These attacks were openly re- 
futed in a series of statements which 
were published in large display adver- 
tisements in Chicago newspapers. 

Each advertisement is headed in bold 
type “So that Chicago may know” and 
is followed by a strong message which 
aims to put the reports to rest and re- 
store the confidence of the people in the 
theatre’s safety. Statements and decla- 
rations of construction engineers and 
architects as to the safety of the struc- 
ture, are given, and, in one piece pe 
copy, the Commissioner of ey 
the City of Chicago addresses a lett 
to the public, the last paragraph of 
which reads: “‘These unfounded rumors 
are more malicious than anything this 
department has ever come in contact 
with, and we state, without any hesita- 
tion whatever, that this theatre is not 
only safe, but is one of the most shin- 
ing examples of high-class concrete and 
steel construction in @his part of the 
world.” 
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Originality 
Should Be Sought in a 
Trade-Mark 


A. W. Spitz Company 
MAKERS OF 


ROYALE HAIR NETS 
New York, April 19, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ 
Some time ago I read 
your report in Printers’ Ink on the 
Beech-Nut trade-mark case A very 
interesting parallel has arisen in our 
own case as applying to a hair net in 
the use of a trade-mark called “1-11 
(One-Eleven), the same as the cigarette 


INK: 
with interest 


package produced and marketed by the 


American Tobacco Company. 

Do you see any conflict of interest 
in this situation? We want to sedu 
lously avoid such a condition. In the 
selection of this number as our hair 
net trade-mark, we have in no sense 
sought to infringe upon or capitalize 
the pulling power of the mark because 
of the fact that our product is to be 
sold exclusively to women in a small 
packet marked “three hair nets for 

, twenty-five cents.” We should welcome 

an opinion from you both from an 
ethical as well as a practical view 
point. 

We are just ready to go to press 
with this and a prompt reply will be 
appreciated as a most grateful courtesy 

A. W. Sprrz. 


INCE hair nets and cigarettes 

are obviously not goods of the 
‘same descriptive “properties,” it 
is quite probable that the same 
trade-mark could be registered for 
both products in the Patent Of- 
fice, and we think it likely that 
such registration would be upheld 
in the courts. If any comfort can 
be extracted from that, it should 
be made the most of. For there 
is very little doubt that the first 
inheritance of the new mark 
would be a vexatious and expen- 
sive lawsuit—possibly a whole 
crop of them. The chances of 
winning the case—ultimately- 
would doubtless be good, but in 
the meantime it is not unlikely 
that a large share of the profits 
would go for attorneys’ fees and 
other legal expenses. If one re- 
gards litigation as a fascinating 
indoor sport, that arrangement 
might be satisfactory; otherwise 
we think we would choose some- 
thing less certain to lead to it. 

As for thé ethics of the case, 
we think that the proposal is 
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clearly to be condemned. While 
may be true that there is no inte: 
tion of trading upon the reput 
tion of the American Tobac 
Company, it is impossible to avo 
the appearance of such an inte: 
tion. The clear duty of one wl 
selects a trade-mark is to avo 
confusion, and to adopt a ma: 
that will clearly and unmi 
takably indicate the single orig 
of his goods. Deliberately 

adopt, however innocently, a mar 
known to be in use by another, 

not only to cause confusion, bi 
also to open the door to infring: 
ments of a more sinister chara 
ter. We cannot see that the syn 
bol “1-11” is peculiarly appropria 
for hair nets, or that anythin 
would be lost by abandoning it an 
adopting something really orig 
nal that can be protected agains 
all the world.—[ Ed. Printers’ Int 


Publishers Give Dinner for 


Will H. Hays 


A dinner in honor of former Post 
master General Will H. Hays was give 
by publishers of all fields at the Hote 
Commodore, New York, on April 26 
There was an attendance of about si 
hundred 

Arthur J. Baldwin, 
the McGraw-Hill 
master. 


The 


vice-president 
Company, was toast 


new Postmaster General, D1 
Hubert Work, was the first speaker 
He was followed by Harry Chandler 
publisher of the Los Angeles Times 
Louis Wiley, business manager of th« 
New York Times; Arthur Brisbane o/ 
the Hearst Newspapers; Dr. John H 
Finley, associate editor of the New 
York Times; Martin B. Madden, men 
ber of Congress from Illinois, am 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of th« 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

Mr. Hays in an address on Gover: 
ment censorship activities voiced his 
opposition to censorship of the movi 
the press and the pulpit. 


Planning a Hair Net Campaign 

The Crest Net Company, New York 
manufacturer of ‘“Forget-me-not” hair 
nets, has placed its advertising accoun 
with thé Norman A. Fyffe Co., New 
York advertising agency. Newspaper 
will be used in the opening campaign 


Mutual Creamery Advertising 
in the West 


The Mutual Creamery Company has 
appointed the L. S. Gillham Advertis 
ing Agency, Salt Lake City, to handle 
an advertising campaign on the Pacific 
Coast and throughout the West. News 
papers will be employed. 





of the members of the 
6 3 yA Yale Club of New York 
City read Life regularly. 
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t Does Advertising Cost ? 


glib and obvious (also the correct) answer is, that the right sort of 
ising doesn’t “cost”; it pays. Because any reasonable and wise 
sing expenditure is an extremely small percentage of the sales 
by the advertiser—and his total selling costs are lowered appre- 
sby his advertising investment. That is why big businesses have 

@ built from small and modest beginnings—by advertising. 


N 


by be written down as a principle that advertising is one of the 
h@est benefits to business that business can buy. 


zis plenty of proof, too, that advertising success is within reach 
Be small, as well as the large, advertiser—for it is a matter of adver- 
b opportunity rather than of large appropriations. ‘Which leads 
estatement of another principle: 
—much more—depends upon the way the appropriation is spent 
#@ won the amount of it. Some advertisers seem to get more for their 
by than others do—both of them being, mind you, “successful 
tisers’. You'd probably be surprised at the disparity between 
eit appropriations which appear to produce, under comparable 
itions, about the same amount of response. 


there, in a nutshell, is the big and valid reason why you should 
your best thought to the selection of your advertising counsel. 


er & Smith 


er American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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For 
Dej Art Mat 

The paper selected for “Model A 
Interior” plates glot 

tise. 

t) ° ee, sa”? con ae stan 

Art Mat’s superior photographic printing He 
qualities are recognized thar 

that 

ae series of “Model Interior” plates published oe 
by Good Furniture Alagaxine are splendid ex- have 
amples of educational advertising. Each plate is tuni’ 
printed on Degjonce eArt «Mat. On one side is ecm 
shown an interior view of some “ period” room. On It 
the reverse side the individual pieces of furniture stocl 
appear, with interesting descriptive paragraphs. oy 
These plates are made available to consumers, but anid 
the confidential “Key” booklet or “ Index”—also if y 
printed on eArt -ACat— is supplied to dealers only. ee 
Here is an idea in advertising applicable to many point 
other commodities, but one point you can remember eye. 
to advantage is this: the paper which gives such photo- f W 
‘ ‘ ! <page erre 
graphic realism to these views of “Model Interiors” 1s Hady. 
DEJONGE Art -Mat—“The Tiffany of (oated Book a wi 
Papers.” Phra: 
faint 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS | addi 

phra: 

lOUIS DEJONGE & CO. a 
becau 

CHICAGO » NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA | what 
The Whitaker Paper (o., Cincinnati and all divisions ticula 

The Zellerbach Paper (o., San Francisco and all divisions ies t 
Samples and information upon request know 

and ¢ 

Ad 
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| most 
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What Advertising Means to 
America 





For America It Is the Most Economic Means of Contact between Buyer 
and Seller 


By A. D. Lasker 


Chairman, United States Shipping Board 


DVERTISING is an Ameri- 
+i can product. We are the 
only nation on the face of the 
globe that knows how to adver- 
tise. Advertising, as we under- 
stand it today is a comparatively 
new product, no older perhaps 
than twenty-five years, and I place 
that limitation upon the life of 
present-day advertising in order 
that I may gracefully say that I 
have had the wonderful oppor- 
tunity of seeing it develop from 
mere type on white space to its 
present position. 

It wasn’t so long ago that a 
stock cut of a horse was carried 
by every printer to identify to the 
reader’s eye the advertisement for 
saddlery and harness. In that day 
if you wanted to do something 
astounding, you put pictures of 
funny-looking men at _ various 
points in the copy to attract the 
eye. 

We still hear the business re- 
ferred to semi-occasionally as the 
“advertising game,” and once in 
a while I hear someone use the 
phrase “paid publicity.” I have a 
faint idea that I may have been 
addicted to the use of these 
phrases at one period in my ex- 
perience myself, but if so, it was 
because that was my conception of 
what advertising was at that par- 
ticular period. But certainly there 
can be no excuse for their use in 
the light of our _ present-day 
knowledge of what advertising is 
and does. 

Advertising today is marketing 
in its broadest sense. It is the 
most economic means of contact 
between buyer and seller ever de- 
vised, and I attribute the ability of 
American industry to continue to 
pay the American wage scale, and 


Reprinted from “Circulation” by per- 
mission of King Features Syndicate, Inc. 





at the same time meet the world’s 
competition, more to the economy 
of advertising as’ a marketing 
force than to any other single 
thing. 

Advertising is salesmanship. It 
may be called “Salesmanship in 
Print,” but the name creates no 
distinction between that type of 
salesmanship and personal sales- 
manship. It involves the same 
principles, and in my opinion no 
copy writer today can hope to 
succeed unless at heart he be a 
real salesman. He must be able 
to analyze his. product and his 
market, and to show that the 
product meets every demand of 
the market as to content, quantity, 
quality and price. 

There is no reason why hard- 
headed business men should gam- 
ble on the result of the efforts of 
a salesman. 

If a business house put twenty 
men on the road, ten of whom 
succeeded and ten failed, the 
house would waste no time in 
calling in the ten failures and re- 
moving them from the payroll, on 
the theory that they were either 
the wrong men, or that they were 
conveying the wrong appeal. A 
short test would prove their char- 
acter, and a change would be 
made with a minimum of loss to 
the house. 


From among the _ successful 
some would naturally be more 
successful than others, and it 


would requise but a meagre inves- 
tigation to ascertain the reason 
for this success. It might lie in 
the men, but more likely it would 
be found in the type of appeal 
being used. This would give you 
what we sometimes call the “one 
best story.” 

With all this information be- 
fore us, and the simplicity of ob- 
taining it being so obvious, I can- 
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not understand why there should has reached its ultimate power 


be a greater proportion of guess- 
work in connection with advertis- 
ing than business has always been 
compelled to bear in marketing its 
products. 

I think it is perfectly reasonable 
to assume that the advertiser who 
spends his whole appropriation on 
an untested idea combined with 
a prayer would keep unsuccessful 
salesmen in the field if he knew 
no more of personal salesmanship 
than he knows of salesmanship in 
print. 

Of course, everything can’t be 
advertised, but what can be adver- 
tised can easily be ascertained in 
advance of a campaign, and once 
the character of the product, as 
applied to advertising, is estab- 
lished, I can conceive of no sane 
reason—unless it be a lack of 
merit in the product itself—why 
there should ever be an advertis- 
ing failure. 

Of course, advertising con- 
stantly progresses, just as personal 
salesmanship has passed from the 
general field to the special and 
finally into organized form. But 
one fact seems perfectly clear to 
me, and that is, that we shall 
never attain the position in indus- 
try which American industry has 
a right to demand of us until we 
show a complete willingness to 
test every phase of advertising 
and learn its new-day lessons. 

Every advertiser has a right to 
know just what he gets for his 
money. Every agency should be 
prepared to tell him. Every pub- 
lication should assume that 
money received for advertising 
space is an investment; that busi- 
ness men do not make investments 
except upon the reasonable ex- 
pectation of a proper return, and 
they should be very willing to be 
put to the test. 

Before I close, perhaps I should 
mention one other matter which 
always occurs to my mind when 
I think of advertising as a busi- 
ness, and that is, the necessity for 
a broader knowledge among ad- 
vertising men of what advertising 
is, what advertising does, and a 
more careful study of the reasons 
behind advertising successes. 

I do not believe that advertising 


On the contrary, I think it is in it 
infancy; that the opportunities f< 
the advertiser and the advertisin 
man are more pregnant toda 
than at any other time in the his 
tory of advertising. It is part an 
parcel of American industry, an 
like all of the other branches o 
industry the men who engage ir 
this must rise or fall on thei 
merits. First one and then an 


‘other may appear upon the hori 


zon as a leader, but time will tel 
who has done the most to advance 
the interests of American indus 
try along the lines of economik 
marketing. That will be an 
honor toward which any young 
man of today may well aspire. 


How Johnson Educator Co. 
Bases Advertising Appro- 
priations 


“A definite percentage for advertising 
should be figured in both good times 
and bad,” E. Fred Cullen, president of 
the Johnson Educator Cracker Com- 
any, Cambridge, Mass., told the Boston 
Jniversity Advertising Club recently. 

“We look upon advertising as just as 
necessary an item of expense as pack 
ages, production, delivery expense, and 
so on,” he said. “We make it a rule 
at our company to figure on a five per 
cent advertising allowance in all list 
prices. ence, we are in a position tc 
know what we can do in an advertising 
way at all times, and do not overspen: 
or underspend. 

“Most ‘big chiefs’ cherish the notion 
that, if they had the time, they would 
be ‘whirlwinds’ as advertising men. Yet 
in many cases they may find some one 
advertising man who will get a better 
grasp on the needs of their business 
almost than they themselves.” 


Jeweler Makes Best of His 
Misfortune 
When a robber threw a brick throug! 


a jewelry store window in Chicago re 
cently, the proprietor pasted over the 
hole in the glass the scarehead of a 
newspaper that read, “Steal Gems at 
State and Madison.” The usual crowd 
collected, but whether sales speeded up 
has not been learned. 


Mechanical Appliance Account 
with Chicago Agency 


The Mechanical Appliance Company, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of ‘‘Watson” 
motors and generators, has placed its 
advertising account with George J. Kirk 
gasser & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. A campaign in electrical and 
machinery trade publications is planned. 
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Washingtonians Ride 
in Automobiles 


There are more than 57,000 machines 
operated on the streets of the National 


Capital. 
Every owner is a prospect for a new 
car; or new equipment—for Washing- 


tonians have the money to buy what they 
want—and they are enthusiastic motor- 


ists. 


Put your product directly before this 
prosperous community. The Star alone 
is sufficient to completely cover the field. 


Che Lvening. Siar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
159 Nassau Street Tower Building 
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There was a day when label! designing was considered 
unworthy of an artist’s time. Commonplace designs 
made by “letter men” in a “‘trade office’ were satis- 
factory enough. 


Times have changed. Today the producer who sells 
goods back of a label, is aware that the best talent ob- 
= is none too good to originate and design his 
abels. 


Those who value a label at its true selling force, know 
that “‘character” is the first requirement of a force- 
ful label. ‘Character’? may be expressed by any one 
or a combination of qualities—color, texture, arrange- 
ment of detail, style of lettering or decoration. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN 
PRINTING COMPANY 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK OMAHA CHICAGO 
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Advertising Clubs’ Convention 
Programme Nears 
Completion 


(:eneral Theme Is 
Business 


}XLANS for the entertainment 
iL of the convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
\Vorld are being completed. The 
convention will be held at Mil- 
aukee, June 11 to 15. 

\ one-day speed boat event 

ll be a part of this programme. 
More than forty of the fastest 
boats in the United States and 
(anada have already been entered. 

Neptune Frolic and Venetian 
Night, to be staged in Milwaukee 
Ray, will be a part of the regatta 
day entertainment. Besides this 
there will be a cabaret dance in the 
\uditorium, Milwaukee’s conven- 
tion hall, and other features 
planned to appeal especially to 
the men who are chiefly interested 

advertising and marketing. 

The business programme is in 
charge of Homer J. Buckley of 
Chicago. Mr. Buckley has chosen 
for his general theme, “The Part 
That Advertising Must Play in 
Changed Business Conditions.” 

[he discussion will cover every 
eld of this broad subject: 
“To produce a_ product 
will sell.” 

“Create a market in which the 
eoods can be sold.” 

“Construct the kind of adminis- 
ration that will make the business 


that 


contented— 


“Make a C 
from the standpoint of the work- 
I en.” 

“Organize the strongest type of 

lvertising department.” 


factory 


a perfectly drilled 
and 


“Send out 
sales force.” 
“Establish efficient 
les departments.” 

“Bring into being an efficient 
id human complaint ‘service’ 
partment,” 

Sir Chasles F. Higham, London 
lvertising agent, will be the 
principal speaker at the opening 
session of the convention. Another 


credit 


“The Part That Advertising Must Play in Changed 
Conditions” 


speaker at the opening meeting 
will be Dr. Frank Crane. 

At the Monday general session, 
Charles M. Schwab of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation will 
speak. Mr. Schwab will speak on 
the subject of “Improving the 
Nation’s Business and the Part 
Advertising Must Play.” 

Other men who will address 
either the Monday or Wednesday 
general sessions will be: Edward 
S. Jordan of the Jordan Automo- 
bile Co., Cleveland; O. C. Harn, 
National Lead Co., New York; 
James A. Emery, National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton; Thomas E. Wilson, president 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; Howard 
W. Harrington, Moline Plow 
Co., Moline, Ill., and W. S. Ashby, 
Western Clock Co., La Salle, Ill. 


RETAILERS WILL BE BUSY SUNDAY 
EVENING 

Four of the departmental pro- 
grammes are virtually complete. 
The Retail Advertisers is one of 
the largest of these and will have 
a programme extending over 
three days. On Sunday evening, 
June 11, the retail, men will have 
a get- -together supper of “fun, 
frivolity, farce and friendliness.” 

One of the men who will come 
to Milwaukee to address this de- 
partmental is J. P. McEvoy, hu- 
morist. He will talk on “What 
Pa Potter Thinks of Retail Ad- 
vertising.’ 

Plenty of music and a one-act 
farce will be offered. The playlet 
will be “How the Adman Got 
His Salary Raised,” to be enacted 
by Amos Parrish and Eddie Gold- 
stein, both of Cleveland. 

At the close of this meeting, the 
retail advertisers will attend one 
of the evening church services to 
be held in downtown churches 
with prominent advertising men 
filling the pulpits. 
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The other meetings of this de- 
partmental will have as speakers: 

Frank Irving Fletcher of New 
York,: “who makes $150,000 a year 
writing advertising copy”; Philip 
Goodman, editor of Retail Ad- 
News, New York; Russell A. 
Brown, who started out as a copy 
writer for a little store catering 
to cheap trade and is today adver- 
tising manager for Lord & 
Taylor, New York; the Hon C. 
D. McCaw, farmer-preacher- 
legislator of Kentucky, who will 
talk on “What Appeals to Mother 
and Me Down on the Farm”; 
Edward S. Le Bart, director of 
publicity, Wilson & Co., Chicago ; 
C. T. Tomerlin, merchandise 
manager of Kern’s store, Detroit; 
Samuel W. Reyburn, president of 
the Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration, New York; Louis 
Blumenstock, advertising manager 
of the Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., 
St. Louis; Marion Taylor, mer- 
chandise editor of Vogue, who 
will talk on “How a Mere Woman 
Thinks Retail Advertising Could 
Be Improved”; and more than a 
dozen other speakers. 

The Financial Advertisers’ de- 
partmental will have as speakers: 

W. W. Douglas, Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco; F. W. Ellsworth, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans; C. T. Matson, Cleveland 
Trust Co.; Miss Jessamine Hoag- 
land, National City Bank, Chi- 
cago; Fred M. Staker, Commerce 
Banks, Kansas City; E. Y. Chapin, 
American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga; H. M. Mor- 
gan, St. Louis Union Trust Co.; 
William Ganson Rose, Cleveland ; 
Walter Distelhorst, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee; Her- 
bert B. Mulford of -Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Chicago; H. G. 
Hodapp of Wells, Dickey & Co., 
Minneapolis; M. A. Traylor, First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; 
Edward G. Criswell, New York; 
Carl Gode, Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Co., Chicago; Guy W. 
Cook, First National Bank, Chi- 
cago; C. H. Handerson, Union 
Trust Co., of Cleveland; C. H. 
Wetterau, American National 
Bank, Nashville. 

The Pan-American Advertising 
Association, affiliated with the 


‘tion. 
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Associated Advertising Clubs « 
the World, announces as its ten 
tative programme, speeches by: 

John Barrett, formerly directo: 
general of the Pan-America 
Union; Herbert S. Houston, fo: 
mer president of the Associate: 
Advertising Clubs of the World; 
James Carson, president of th: 
Fan-American Advertising Ass 
ciation; W. A. Austin, advertising 
manager of the foreign sales 
department, Baldwin Locomotiy 
Works. 

The National Association « 
Advertising Teachers will present 
its programme at a luncheon o: 
Tuesday, June 13, under th 
leadership of Prof. Edward H 
Gardner, University of Wiscon 
sin. The speakers will includ 
E. M. Fisher, University of Wis 
consin; M. W. Barnes, Universit 
of Chicago, and Mason Warne: 
of the Snitzler-Warner Co., Chi 
cago. 


National Merchandise Fair to 
Be Held in New York 


Announcement has been made that 
the National Merchandise Fair, under 
the auspices of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, will be held at Gran 
Central Palace, New York, during the 
first three weeks in August. 

Describing the need of lower distr 
bution costs from the raw material to 
the consumer, Colonel Michael Fried 
sam, chairman of the General Executiv: 
Committee, said the fair would provid: 
appreciable economies, since it would 
allow buyers to purchase all they needed 
within a limited period and within the 
least possible area adequate for merchar 
dise display. 

Booth space will be allocated to the 
various lines of merchandise, in thx 
same proportion that they contribute t 
the general volume of business of th: 
average department store, the purpos 
being to develop a well-rounded exhil 
At the same time, the plan calls 
for a layout of exhibits along the lines 
generally followed in the average d 
partment store. 


Advertising Advertised Goods 


The League of Advertising Wome 
of New York ran a newspaper adve 
tisement last week in behalf of adver 
tised goods and addressed to “TI 
Woman Who Cares.” Last week, als 
the league promoted the sale of poste: 
stamps urging the purchase of adve 
tised goods. The stamps are intend 
for use on outgoing mail. Inasmuch : 
all the stamps were not sold last week 
the league now announces that “we shal 
continue to sell and use the Posté 
Stamp until we have sold a million.” 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY General-Advertising 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING «+ « 167 B.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 





Unlocking the Doors to 
Chicago’s Great Market 


How Graham Bros. Soap Co. , cashed in on distribu- 


» that | tion secured before a line of advertising appeared. 
ibs, | 

~~ Very few dealers look for a new line of soap to 
ies handle. They have to be shown. 

Piet. When Antoinette Donnelly’s- Lovely Skin Soap 
cutiv: was given to us to market, our intimate knowledge 
rovid ° ° 

would of the Chicago toilet goods field enabled us to plan 
+ * a campaign so unique that it sold 85% of the deal- 
rchar ers of Chicago in about 5 weeks time. Our ad- 
ss vertising that followed made this distribution pay 
Tye a profit. 

oo The Chicago market is a rich store house. Write 
xhil us for the combination. 


calls 
lines 
e d 





oods 
‘ome 
udve 
idve: 
ae 
als: 
ee This is one of a series of business stories showing how we 
have applied our abilities to various advertising prob- 
lems. A complete folio will be sent without obligation. 


























Sauer Kraut as Medicine Is Subject 
of Co-operative Advertising 


New Association Digs Back into History to Get Angle for Newspaper 
Campaign to Promote Cabbage “Luxury” 


ND now comes sauer kraut to 

take its place beside the once 
despised prune as a food and a 
medicine. Kraut packers of the 
Central West got together on a 
proposition to do some co-operative 
advertising for the advancement 
of the common good. But what 
was the angle on which they 


-and he lived lobe 
in 03 years old / 


OU prob- 


ably never 
heard of this lit- 
tle old man, but in the 
medical world “the 
weaver of Minsk” is famous. 


Metchnikoff, the Russian 

scientist, tells the story. He says 

this weaver had neither chick nor 

child, no pleasures in life whatso- 
ever, but he did have one grand passion — and that was sauer kraut. As he sat at 
his loom he had two bowls on the bench beside him; one a bow! of cooked kraut, 
one a bow! of raw kraut, and he dipped alternately into one and then the other 
eating as he worked—and he lived to be 103 years old. 


dition 


across 
weaver 


a hundred 


This story is true, and Russia’s greatest scientist vouches for it.. 


. . * 

AUER KRAUT has 

long been recognized abrogd 

as the best “conditioner” of the 

human system. A recent report goes 

even further into the subject, quoting 

eminent physicians and dieticians 

throughout the world on Sauer Kraut 

as a health food, and Saver Kraut Juice 
as a natural hea/th-medicine. 


Briefly, a little wine glass of sauer kraut 
juice before each meal and wpon revring will do 
wonders for indigestion, dyepepsia, stomach troubles 
and especially lumbago and rheumatiem. There is 
fot hing berrer to cleanse the blood stream and pur- 
ify the blood. Over in Copenhagen, saver kraut 
parce is the universal tomic and relief-remedy for 
tua-down, worn-out sick folks. 


R. GEO. E. WOLF 

of the International Stew- 

ards Association says that saver 
kraut is the most healthful of all vege- 
table foods. Specialists are now curing 
diabetes with saver kraut and saver 
kraut juice. Ander’s “Practice of 
Medicine” gives Sauer Kraut first place 
in the vegetable dietetic for diabetes. 
It is supreme as a preventive of disease 


In short, medical authority throughout 
the world is now recognizing saver 
kraut as “the poor man’s food and the 
rich man’s medicine.” Thus this an- 
cient, wholesome, friendly, humble 
dish is coming once more into its own. 


NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


“The Stor) 
Le Sel 


8 copy. You'll find some asvonishing fects in it, 100 


A CHANCE REMARK 


you may be interested in a remarkable 
"T 


OF AN ADVERTISING 
GOOD COPY 


WM. H. KNOX, Secretary 
Jackson, Michigan 


MAN FURNISHES 
ANGLE 


patient who was in a serious con 
from diabetes. 

“That reminds me, doctor,” th« 
advertising man said, “that in th 
public library not long ago I ra 
the 
who 
kraut and lived to be more thai 


story of a Russia 
ate little but sauer 


years old. As I re 
member it the articl 
said the juice of sauet 
kraut was almost a 
sure cure for dia 
betes.” 

“T see just how it 
could be,” declared 
the physician. “We'll 
try it.” 

He did and 
patient got well. 

Upon this as a basis 
the agent, in planning 
the National Kraut 
Packers Association 
campaign, made a 
careful search of the 
Chicago Public 
Library and at last 
ran upon an obscure 
pamphlet giving the 
story of this weaver 
as told by Metchni 
koff, the Russian 
scientist. 

The old 
Metchnikoff __ relates 
sat at his loom al! 
day long with a bow! 
of raw sauer kraut on 
one side of him and 
one of cooked kraut 
on the other, into 
which he dipped al 
ternately—with his 
hands. 

Further searches re 
vealed that in Europe 


the 


man, so 


could hang their selling argument ? 

An advertising agent was re- 
minded of an incident that took 
place in a Chicago hospital while 
he had been a patient there a few 
months previous. His physician 
was telling him about another 


physicians prescribe sauer kraut 
juice for indigestion, dyspepsia. 
stomach troubles, rheumatism and 
other ills. 

On the strength of the research 
the association decided to make 
its appeal on the medicinal angle 
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Just Try This If You Would Sell 


You manufacturers who have distribution in the many live cities of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan, — just try advertising to the 
farmers of these three states. 


Never mind about farm market distribution—there isn’t any. ‘These 
farm families—over one-third of the total population—do most of 
their buying right in the cities. Probably from the very dealers where 
you already have distribution. 


The large number of good towns, and the ease and frequency with 
which the farmers get to them, make the farm market of these three 
states practically a part of the city market. 


Advertise your product to these 698,200 farm families and you can 
increase your sales as much as thirty per cent—and, remember, with- 
out additional sales on distribution expense. 


One of every three of these farm families read the Lawrence Farm 
Weeklies—the ideal medium for your advertising when you make 
the test. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer * Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
’ Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 


Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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In 1921 the production of motor trucks ** 
was 145,000 compared with 322,000 for 192),R&"* 


—a decrease of more than 50%. 


But in 1921 the Ward Motor Vebhick 
Company shipped more Ward Electrics than 
ever before in its history of nineteen years. 


Do we claim that this is due to the adver- 
tising? No. We would rather you gauge 
our work from this statement of Mr. Ward’s: 
“If advertising can be likened to the tool 
with which the salesman works, then the 
John O Powers Company has given our 
selling staff the best tools we have ever had.” 


If you are near enough to New York for 
us to serve you well, we shall be glad to 
put you on our mailing list now and to talk 
with you when you are ready. 


John O Powers Company 
50 East 42nd Street New York 


Advertising 
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Gas-truck Bill” 
Confesses / 


‘Gas Truck Bill” works for a motor truck 
anufacturer. During 1919 and 1920, when 
business was very good and the margin of 
profit great, Bill was some salesman, 

But the era of extravagance is all over and 
pas truck sales are slow. So “Gas Truck Bill” 
nj the other executives got together to tell 
e sales force how to meet electric truck com- 
retition, now that business men are insisting 
pn economy in delivery. 

Bill isn’t ignorant on electric trucks. So he 
yent to it as follows: 

‘The average salesman,” said Bill, “thinks his 
own article is the best, and is therefore liable 
o be prejudiced against others, losing sight of 
he fact that this competitor may have a prod- 

of merit in its proper field. For instance: 

“Some electric trucks 25 years old operate 
today as cheaply as ever. 

“Some of the largest truck fleets are electrics. 

“Battery guarantees are many times the 
length of gasoline truck parts warranties. 

“Low operating costs—few moving parts. 

“These facts would, of course, be dangerous 
to talk against,” said “Gas Truck Bill”, “and 
therefore attention should be directed to the 
inherent weakness of electrics and the status of 
the electric truck industry.” 

Bill was talking to his own sales organiza- 
tion. Of course, gas truck men wouldn't con- 
fess that way to you.. Even to their own or- 
ganizations they have to be careful. But what 
they really mean in effect is: 

Inasmuch as gas trucks cannot compete with 
dectrics on long life, let’s not talk long life. 

And since we cannot compete with the low 
operating costs of electric trucks, don’t let’s 
talk about specific operating costs. 

Let's get the prospect off this dangerous 
ground. Let’s see if we can’t get a man whose 
city routes average less than 25 or 35 miles‘ 


Ward Electrics 


interested in a truck that will go 100 or 200 
miles. What if he doesn’t need that distance ? 
He might some day. So talk “flexibility.” 

What if 85% of his routes are less than 25 
or 35 miles. See if we can’t get him to use on 
the 85%, trucks that are suited to the 15%. 
Let’s talk “standardisation.” 

And what if he can’t use, or afford. high 
speed in crowded city traffic or on frequent- 
stop delivery routes. Tell him what a fine 
thing speed is—but don’t tell him that tires and 
many vital parts of a gas truck cost nearly 
four times as much at 20 miles an hour as at 
half that speed. 


Maybe you could afford to follow such ad- 
vice in 1919 and 1920, and to pay the excessive 
gas truck bills. But, today, you want to cut 


your delivery costs to rock bottom. That 


means Ward Electrics for city routes—they 
save 20% to 35% compared with horses and 
usually 50% compared with gas trucks. 

They last more than 10 years—compared 
with an average life of 5 years for horses and 
gas trucks on city routes. 

They operate at sane, controlled speeds— 
about twice the speed of horses and wagons 
under average conditions, and about as fast 
as city traffic and frequent delivery stops per- 
mit — minimizing operating costs, reckless 
driving and accidents. 

When Ward Electrics stop, all expense stops 
—there is no engine to be left running. 

Besides these economies, you can store and 
charge Ward Electrics right at your loading 
platform—there’s no odor, no dirt, no fire-risk. 

Get the whole story—send for our free book, 
“Facing the Facts”, and tell us how many city 
routes you operate, the daily mileage, number 
of stops per day, etc.—we'll do the rest. 
Warp Motor Veunicte Co., Mr. Vernon, N.Y. 


6 Sizes: 750 
to 10,000 Ibs. 
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The International Stewards As- 
sociation was to meet in Chicago 
within a short time and it was 
decided to have George E. Wolf 
of the Hotel La Salle in that city 
address the association on sauer 
kraut. The packers’ organization 
co-operated with Mr. Wolf in the 
preparation of his speech, which 
covered sauer kraut as a remedy 
for many human ills from harden- 
ing arteries to a desire for a drink 
with a real sting in it. 

Care was used in preparing Mr. 
Wolf’s speech so it would cover 
the medicinal proposition in de- 
tail. The address was merchan- 
dised in a newspaper advertising 
campaign, which now is in prog- 
ress. The story of “The Weaver 
of Minsk” is featured and every- 
body is invited to send to the 
association headquarters at Jack- 
son, Mich., to get the pamphlet 
taking in the whole story of sauer 
kraut as told by Mr. Wolf. 

-The campaign is purely general 
in its application. No packer’s 
name is mentioned. The. whole 
effort is in behalf of sauer kraut 
as such, let the benefit go where 
it may. 


Cleveland 
Corsetieres Compete in 
Advertising 


HE corsetieres of Cleveland 

are on the job. They are using 
newspaper advertising to convince 
the women in their city how im- 
portant it is that they be fitted 
with corsets by experts who are 
especially fitted to do this. The 
advertisements emphasize service. 

One corsetiere asks: “But who 
today will buy a corset from just 
any saleswoman who happens to 
present herself?” That is a ques- 
tion, and a pertinent one. Gone 
are the days when milady knew 
just the style she wanted, and on 
a shopping tour had only to ask 
for the size, have her purchase 
wrapped up, and another corset 
was sold. Today her physical 
condition is taken into considera- 
tion and her corsetiere prescribes 
the style of corset to be worn, 
changing the style from time to 
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time as improvement is effected 
by the previous corset. 

The advertisement of 
offers “expert surgical treatment 
Surely this is much more th 
merely making a sale! It is a 
profession—an important aid io 
the woman. 

Perhaps this advertising ind 
cates that corsetieres will eve 
tually become as numerous as the 
many hairdressing and _ beau 
parlors which are now flourish- 
ing. 

That each corset sold should 
treated individually to insure its 
giving every benefit to the pur- 
chaser is recognized by son 
corset and brassiere makers who 
are conducting classes in educat- 
ing corsetieres. These makers i: 
vite their retailers to send repr« 
sentatives to these schools and 
receive this training as part of tl 
manufacturer’s service to his 
trade. 

As a Cleveland corsetiere so 
logically and persuasively states in 
her advertisement, quoted below, 
a woman must be sure that her 
corsetiere is fitted to fit her scien- 
tifically as well as comfortabl; 
and modishly: 


another 


” 


If you need a physician you cer 
tainly want to know something about 
his ability before you risk your health 
in his care. So you should feel about 
a corsetiere, for if she does not fit cor 
sets scientifically you are the 
While if you are fitted by one 
does adhere to the scientific principles 
it will lend more to building up your 
physical condition than any other ga 
ment you wear. You have this 
remember 


National Campaign for Con- 
necticut Manufacturer 


The Torrington Company, Torring 
ton Cleaner Division, has placed 
account with the Andrew Cone Genera 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New Yorl 

An advertising programme of nation: 
scope is being formulated for Torring 
ton Electric Cleaners. 


Atlanta Organizes Mail Sale: 


Club 


The Mail Sales Club of Atlanta h 
been organized for the purpose 
studying better sales letters and mo 
productive direct advertising. Kennet 
S. Keyes of The Direct Advertisin 
Company has been elected president 
the club. 
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t O)ut-lops Them All 


| eee LIFE is a substantial and old established natienal 
farm paper. It has always kept fully abreast of the times 

and its progress during the past few years has been the 
greatest in its history. Farm Life out-tops them all in 
prosperity and progress — making great strides every year 
in editorial strength, in circulation, and in advertising. 


This splendid vitality born of steady progress in every depart- 
ment of publishing showed itself most remarkably in Farm 
Life’s record during the past year or two — the so-called 
depression period. It lost less advertising revenue proportion- 
ately than any other publication in its field. It has come back 
quicker, and is publishing this year issues that equal or 
exceed any it has ever published, in corresponding months. 


Only one thing can account for that — exceptional results 





produced for advertisers. It is selling goods at costs lower 
than is‘ usual. It is the outstanding advertising value in the 
agricultural field. If you have not used it during the past two 
or three years — you owe it to your business to find out what 


it will do for you. 


A Paper With Fersonality 


HERE is no agricultural publication anywhere with a 

more pronounced personality than Farm Life. It manages 
always to speak in a free and easy personal way, and to be 
genuinely encouraging and good-natured. It makes the 
farmer smile — even at his troubles. Yet, it has a thorough 
knowledge of farm economics and farm conditions, and is 
usually first in the discussion of any condition that affects 
farming. 
Farm Life is filled with matter written and selected with a 
keen appreciation of the things that are humanly interesting. 
It is a new type of farm magazine — not merely a trade paper 
for the managing farmer, but a magazine that is thoroughly 
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satisfying to everyone who lives on farms — men, women, 
boys and girls. 

It deals with those interests that are the same for farmers 
everywhere — regardless of the climate or the dominant 
crops of the locality. 

The results of Farm Life’s good humor and its ability to see 
the bright side of even a bad situation are remarkable. The 
paper attracts a following that is personally aggressive, suc- 
cessful, up-and-coming-readers who go ahead and do things. 
They plan and buy and progress. They are the manufacturers’ 


most valuable customers in the farm field. 


Produced by 
Magazine Standards 


ARM LIFE maintains an editorial character and a 
physical appearance that will compare favorably with 


the general magazines. 
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The quality of the paper on which it is printed and the 
character of the press work assures each advertiser a display 
of his cuts and copy that will be thoroughly satisfactory. His 
message will be presented in an atmosphere that will make 


the most of it. 


Farm Life is an effective medium for the sale of every sort of 
thing for personal use, food, toilet articles, clothes, motor 
cars, amusement devices — everything that the great Amer- 


ican public buys. 


Values change rapidly in the agricultural publishing field — 
and recent changes have been all in the favor of the national 
farm publication of the magazine type. Among such publica- 
tions they have steadily favored Farm Life. Don’t place your 
advertising this year on the basis of your experience two or 
three years ago. Farm Life should top the list of the strictly 
agricultural advertiser. It should appear prominently on the 


magazine list of the general advertiser. 


Farm! Life | 
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THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
THe James M. Rippie Company 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - ST. LOUIS *- ATLANTA 


KANSAS CITY ~ SAN FRANCISCO 














Advertising Governor Tells How 
He Sold His State 


Nebraska’s Chief Executive at New York Luncheon Tells of His Adver- 
tising Activities 


~ R. McKELVIE, Governor of 
J* Nebraska, is perhaps the only 
Governor of any State who not 
only admits that he is an advertis- 
ing man (he is publisher of the 
Vebraska Farmer), but has, in the 
past, declared advertising placed 
him in his present position. 

In an address, four years ago, 
the Governor said: “Advertising 
is responsible for my being Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska today.” 

On Monday, May 1, the Gover- 
nor gave a luncheon to a’ group of 
manufacturers, advertising agents 
and special representatives at the 
Manhattan Club in New York 
City. 

He told his guests the results of 
what practically amounted to an 
advertising campaign for his State. 
The Governor said in part: “When 
I first sought a place in the Ne- 
braska Legislature, one of my 
ideas was to get Nebraska to ad- 
vertise. I thought that it should 
tell the world about its opportuni- 
ties, wealth and people. As a 
matter of fact, I introduced a bill 
eleven years ago to advertise the 
State, which bill went the way of 
several others which I introduced 
at about the same time, and was 
beheaded. 

“After I had been Governor 
three years—about a year ago—an 
opportunity appeared. The Cen- 
tral West at that time had been, 
it is true, hard hit, but not nearly 
so hard hit as some of the pub- 
licity about it would have had 
you believe. Wherever I went the 
people asked me, ‘What do you 
think of the outlook?’ 

“I thought of my previous ad- 
vertising bill and decided to go 
to the big executives of America 
with a frank story about Ne- 
braska, and with a request that 
they tell me their angle on it. and 
on conditions in general. I there- 
fore prepared a letter to be sent 
© business men and bankers in 
all parts of the country. This 
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letter finally went out on the 13th 
of July. 

“We thought, in Nebraska, that 
conditions were improving. I said 
so in the letter. I knew that the 
farmer was. getting back to first 
principles, and knew that there 
was a great deal of new wealth in 
the form of the new crop coming 
back from the land. I knew that 
we were building a new five-mil- 
lion-dollar Capitol and that Ne- 
braska didn’t have a cent of debts 
and that our people there were 
looking forward—not back. About 
5,000 letters were sent out to a se- 
lected list at this time. More than 
225 of the recipients wrote back 
congratulating the State on the 
step it had taken and asking for 
further information. I would have 
liked to run a general advertising 
campaign, but I was able to send 
out the series of letters, of which 
this was the first, without any 
special Act of the Legislature. 

“In October, after we had di- 
gested these replies, there seemed 
to be. an opportunity for another 
letter. Conditions had come along 
somewhat as I had previously pre- 
dicted. Farmers were holding 
their corn. They found that it 
paid them to feed some of the 
crop to the cattle and market 
them. I pointed out in this letter 
that there were no more important 
bank failures, and that things 
looked better all around. We re- 
ceived a great many replies also 
to this letter. A third letter of 
the series was sent out on March 
10. We were able to point out 
then that several of the conditions 
we had foreseen in the State had 
actually come to pass; that the Cen- 
tral West, of which Nebraska was 
a good example, was ‘coming 
back’ and was ‘coming back’ 
strong—that agriculture was a 
basic industry. In reply to this 
letter we received also a great 
many answers. There was in 
some of them a note of question 
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casting a bit of doubt on the fact 


that Nebraska had actually turned 
the corner. This gave me an ou- 
portunity for a fourth letter of 
the series in which I obtained 
from the State Secretary of Ag- 
riculture exact figures bearing on 
the increase in farm volume. 

“From October 21, when the 
second letter went out, until 
March 22, when the fourth letter 
was issued, we had some real 
facts to offer them. There had 
been an increased value in corn 
of 68 per cent, wheat 35 per cent, 
and so on along the line. We 
were able to issue in the last let- 
ter of the series the fact that 
there had been a total increase 
in value of $65,000,000 on the 
farm, not at the market, in the 
value of the farm products of 
Nebraska. Instead of burning 
wheat and going broke, as some 
of our many friends would have 
us believe, we have gone ahead. 
We have turned the corner. As 
you look at the map, the Central 
West is one of the big, bright 
spots. One of the big reasons for 
that is that it took its losses, it 
got back to first principles, it 
liquidated; and now in my own 
office as Governor of the State, we 
have ‘come back’—won from all 
indications. 

“For three years requests for 
relief were frequent and earnest. 
These requests took all sorts of 
forms for temporary relief to tide 
over embarrassments. Since the 
first of this February, I haven’t 
done any business in this line in 
my office at all. There have been 
almost no requests for relief. Ag- 
riculture is a basic industry, and 
I think that the fact that how the 
one State, of which I am Chief 
Executive, did turn the corner 
and has ‘come back’ is a_ well 
proved value to every agricultural 
State and to business in general, 
because, as I stated before, agri- 
culture is a basic industry and 
the country prospers in direct pro- 
portion to the way the farmer 
prospers. 

“The one thing still standing 
in the way of the big prosperity 
just ahead is the inequitable ex- 
change value. If this could be 
ironed out, all of us who are so 












dependent upon agriculture wil 
be more prosperous, and | sx 
indications that this inequitabilit 
in exchange is gradually bein; 
ironed out.” 

Among the guests of the Go, 
ernor who heard him tell of tl 
series of letters to help sell hi: 
State to the business executives « 
the country were the following 

Frank J. Hermes, Blackma 
Co., Inc.; George L. Sulliva 
Grandin, Dorrance, Sullivan, Inc 
William H. Johns, George Bat 
ten Co., Inc.; R. S. Butler, U. S 
Rubber Company; H. H. Charles 
Charles Advertising Service, Inc. 
H. B. Le Quatte, Churchill-Hall! 
Inc. ; James O’Shaughness) 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies; A. H. Hulscher 
Hulscher- Rothenberg, Inc.; S. E 
Leith, Associated Farm Papers : 
O. C. Harn, National Lead 
Company; George W. Hopkins, 
Columbia Graphophone Co.; Mil- 
ton Towne, Joseph _ Richards 
Co., Inc.; Irving Bugg, Joseph 
Richards Co., Inc.; Jack Walsh, 
Frank Seaman, Inc. ; Fred H 
Walsh, Newell-Emmett Co., Inc.; 
Roy Dickinson, Printers’ INK; 
George Sheldon, Snodgrass & 
Gayness, Inc.; H. Hayward Thres- 
her, Thresher Service Advertis- 
ing; E. Griffiths, Vacuum Oil 
Company; W. E. Marble, R. & G. 
Corset Company : ; W. A. Patterson, 
Patterson-Andress Co., Inc.; Wil- 
liam H. Rankin, W. H. Rankin 
Co., Inc.; Robert Tinsman, Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc.; 
Frank C. Grandin, Grandin, Dor- 
rance, Sullivan, Inc.; J. C. Hindle, 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc. ; 
Charles W. Hoyt, Hoyt’s Ser- 
vice, Inc.; L. A. Van Patten, Van 
Patten Incorporated; Keith War- 
ren, Bankers’ Magazine; R. P 
Shea, Wales Advertising Com 
pany; Walter Head, President 
Omaha National Bank; B. C 
Forbes, Forbes Magazine, and 
Willard R. Downing, Wallace C 
Richardson, Inc. 





Sanford J. Truman Dead 


Sanford J. Truman, head of the new 
business department of the L. S. Gillhan 
Advertising Agency, Salt Lake City, 
died in that city pril 16, at the age 
of sixty-one. 
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Dominance? Low Cost? 
Prosperous Field? 


In most cases the. Select List Paper 
is the only one in town. At least it 
always has the best circulation. 
That’s dominance. 


Most Select List Papers have a 
greater circulation than they claim. 
This makes for low cost of space. 


Select List Cities are industrial cities 
in rich Ohio farming areas. There’s 
a prosperous field. | 


Intimate Circulation 


The Select List Papers 
are part of the home 
life of their readers. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 


Robert E. Ward, Inc. 


Directors of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
501 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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Advertising Lunch Club Opens 
in Chicago 

A lunch club for advertising men in 
Chicago was opened May 1 by the Ad- 
vertising Council of The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce in the Morrison 
Hotel. Several rooms have been taken 
and in addition to the dining-rooms 
there will be facilities for reading, 
lounging, etc. Lunch will be served 
daily except on Thursday, when the 
Advertising Council holds its weekly 
meetings. 


Death of Alfred Hanchette 


Alfred Hanchette, formerly with Street’ 
& Finney, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, died recently in Council 
Bluffs, Ia. Mr. Hanchette had been 
with Street & Finney for four years 
and also advertising and later Eastern 
sales manager of F. A. Patrick & Co., 
Duluth. At the time of his death he 
was with the Just- So Ready Cut Gar- 
ment Co., of New Haven, Conn. 


Woodwards, Inc., Chicago 
Agency, Dissolved 


Woodwards, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has been dissolved and its 
business taken over by a new agency 
calle# Fred A. Robbins, Inc. Mr. 
Robbins was formerly vice-president of 
Woodwards, Inc. The organization and 
personnel of the new agency are prac- 
tically identical with those of Wood- 
wards, Inc. 


MacNider Addresses Advertis- 
ing Legion Men 

Hanford MacNider, National Com- 

mander of the American Legion, ad- 

dressed Ad Men’s Post No. 209 at its 

weekly luncheon in New York on April 

E. Bowles, the Legion’s 

national adjutant, was also a_ speaker. 

B. Alexander, who is commander of 
Post 209, was chairman. 


Montgomery L. Hart Leaves 
Publishing Field 


Montgomery L. Hart, for the last four 
years advertising manager of Women’s 
Wear, New York, resigned May 1 to be- 
come sole selling agent in the United 
States for George Gray & Sons, linen 
manufacturers of Glen Anne, County 
Armagh, Ireland, with an office at 
New York. 


James M. McGhee Resigns 


James M. McGhee, Midwest manager 
of Scientific American, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, has resigned, effec- 
tive May 1. 


The Hotel Grunewald Caterers, Orig- 
inal Creole Pralines Grunewald, have 
appointed Bauerlein, Inc., New Orleans 
advertising agency, to handle a cam- 
paign in national periodicals. 
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Utica “Observer” Merged 
with “Herald” 


The Utica, N. Y., Observer and 
Herald-Dispatch have suspended pub 
lication as separate papers and on May 
1 appeared as the Observer-Dispatch 
The publishing company is the Utica 
Observer-Dispatch, Inc., with the fol 
lowing officers: President, Erwin R 
Davenport, Rochester; vice-president, 
Prentiss Bailey, Utica; treasurer, Frank 
E. Gannett, Rochester; secretary, Wood 
ford J. Copeland, Elmira. 

The Sunday Tribune will be issued 
under the name of the Observer 
Dispatch, beginning May 7. 

P. McKinney & Son, New York 
will represent the Observer-Dispatch in 
the national field. 


March Auto Output Was 
152,512 Cars 


The production of passenger cars in 
March by manufacturers representing 
90 per cent of the total was 152,512, 
compared: with 98,487 by the same com 
panies in February. Truck production 
in March was 19,349 from the same 
companies reporting 12,861 trucks in 
February. The estimated production of 
passenger cars and trucks during the 
first quarter of 1922 was 62 per cent 
over that of the same quarter of 1921 
These figures are reported by the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


Advertising Staff Appointments 
by “The Crescent” 


The Crescent Publication Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., announces a reorgani- 
zation of its advertising force. elias 
Shaker, formerly with The Druggists’ 
Circular, is now advertising manager 


~ 1 headquarters at St. Paul. Willard 

Oley, New_York, is Eastern man- 
a tanley Ikerd, Chicago, is West- 
ern advertising manager, and Albert 
Leighton, Los Angeles, is Pacific Coast 
advertising manager. 


Car Cards for Penn. R. R. 


The Union Car Advertising Co., Inc., 
with offices in New York and Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to sell space for 
display advertising in all its electrically 
operated trains and poster advertising 
space in the cabins of all Pennsylvania 
ferryboats operated between Philadelphia 
and Camden and between New York and 
Jersey City. 


Appoint P. F. Buckley 


Patrick F. Buckley, former Western 
manager of the aaaute [anes Company, 
has_ been sqgeiates estern manager 
of National Newspapers, Inc., the sell- 
ing organization of the National News- 
paper Weekly, a Sunday color magazine 
section of eighteen newspapers. Mr. 
Buckley’s headquarters will be in 

hicago. 
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HEARD of, 
but not known 





by most sellers of products that are used in 
motion. picture theatres. Write for listings of 
new picture houses totaling $38,000,000.00, 
reported since January Ist. Every detail of 
theatre construction and operation gets the 
exhibitors’ careful attention—from blue prints 
to overture. 


An Advertising Phenomenon 


that the enormous buying activity in this in- 
dustry has escaped the notice of most seekers of 
new markets. 


The Reason 


It has never before been presented to them in 
comprehensive form. May we now present it 
to you? 


EXHIBITORS 


HERALD 


THE INDEPENDENT FILM TRADE PAPER 


417 South Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago . Los Angeles 


MARTIN J. QUIGLEY, Publisher 
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ARVEY C. KENDALL, advertising man- 

ager of the Fremont (Nebraska) Tribune, 
has been appointed Sales Manager of The 
Nebraska Farmer, effective May 1. He will 
have entire charge of both advertising and 
circulation. 


Mr. Kendall has been engaged in newspaper 
work ever since leaving the farm as a lad of 16. 
For the past nine years he has been a resident 
of Fremont where, besides having made an 
enviable record in his vocation, he has served as 
President of the Rotary Club, as director of the 
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Chamber of Commerce, as President of the -Boy 
Scouts Council, as director of the Y. M. C. A., 
and in other civic positions. 


As Sales Manager of The Nebraska Farmer, 
Mr. Kendall will direct and manage the entire 
sales organization which, like other departments 
of The Nebraska Farmer, will be greatly en- 
larged and strengthened. 


Business in Nebraska is decidedly on the 
upward swing. Improved agricultural conditions 
are nowhere more manifest than here. Before 
you complete your sales plans for the coming 
season, let us tell you what we know about The 
Nebraska Farmer’s field. We will give you 
facts. If they indicate that now is the time for 
you to cultivate the Nebraska farmer’s good will, 
both of us will have gained by your inquiry. 


We are prepared to give you information 
about Nebraska that you can.use. You will get 
a prompt and concise answer to any question 
you ask. 


How can we help you? 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


SAMUEL R. McKELVIE, Publisher 
W. O. GUNDLACH, General Manager 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 






Western Represeniatives : 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Ine. 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago 





WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc 
95 Madison Ave. New York 
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RHEUMATIS Ory ee cr 


WON ist nan 
ws» Giamgeite. oe OURALGIC ACHES nN: 


No, we’re not 


“Holier than Thou” 


Our sole reason for not ac- 
cepting medical advertising, 
questionable financial copy, and 
some other sorts is that we 
believe by the elimination of 
this class of business we serve 
our readers with a cleaner 
newspaper than would other- 
wise be possible. Advertisers, 
too, appreciate being in good 
company. 

The same diligence is extended to our news columns. “All 
the news that’s worthy of printing” seems to set well with 
our Arizona folks. Proof: The circulation of the Arizona 
Republican is about double net paid that of the next 
largest newspaper in Arizona. 

Republicans sell at 5c per copy daily or Sunday. The 
subscription price is 75c per month. 

Please know, too, that no premiums or things other 
than the merit of the newspaper are given to secure 
subscriptions. 

A service department renders effec- 
tive co-operation to Republican adver- 
tisers. It also secures trade or sales 


information in advance of advertising. 
What may this department do for you? 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


AM INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE JOURNAL 
PHOENIX ARIZONA 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert E. Ward rd M. C. Mogensen 
Brunswick Bldg. Mallers "Bldg. Examiner Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
M, Mogensen M. C. Mogensen 
Title-Insurance Bldg. Henry Bldg. 
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Bread-and-Milk Has 
a “Week” 


Bakers and Dairymen of Seventy- 
nine Cities in Pennsylvania Unite 
in Campaign and Expect to Re- 
peat Next Year—Other Sections 
of Country Show Interest 


READ-and-milk may earn the 

description “the Pennsylvania 
liet” before long. Cities and towns 
in that State are receiving inquir- 
ies from all parts of the country 
for information regarding “bread- 
and-milk week” advertising cam- 








bread-and-milk 


at every meal 








ADVERTISING CALLS ATTENTION TO AN OLD 
FASHIONED FOOD THAT SHOULD 
NEVER GO OUT OF FASHION 


paigns. In the early part of this 
year bakers and dairymen in sev- 
enty-nine Pennsylvania cities and 
towns banded together to adver- 
tise bread-and-milk jointly for one 
week. In Philadelphia it happened 
to be a two-week campaign. 

The bread-and-milk interests 
came together in’ this advertising 
campaign on the basis that there 
was need of reminding people that 
bread-and-milk had certain values 
as food that could not be dis- 
‘ounted. Newspaper copy was the 
backbone of the campaign. There 
were four different newspaper ad- 
vertisements. One advertisement 
that will illustrate the appeal of 
“food value” maintained in all of 
the copy, read: “Building a boy. 
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Here is a more difficult and deli- 
cate task than rearing a skyscraper. 
“First comes the framework, the 
bony structure, which must be 
strong and of good material. 

“Next comes sturdy muscles, 
full of the resilience that gives 
grace, strength, ease of movement. 
Then firm, clean, solid flesh, 
through which rich, pure, red 
blood should course, furnishing 
splendid vitality and health. 

“You judge your skyscraper by 
the materials from which it is 
made. Flimsy wood may give the 
appearance of stone, but storm or 
fire will quickly destroy it and all 
your labor is lost. 

“You may rear your boy on im- 
proper diet, but the risk is great— 
too great. If some element in the 
diet is absent, sooner or later your 
child will suffer for the lack in 
his food. Do not let the realization 
of this come home to you when it 
is too late. 

“Bread-and-Milk forms the per- 
fect, balanced food that gives your 
boys and girls every food element 
for growth. It also supplies the 
energy for daily study and play. 

“Bread-and-Milk provides the 
carbohydrates which should make 
up 85 per cent of the normal diet. 
The vitamines in Yeast and Milk 
add the element that controls nu- 
trition. 

“Give your boy or girl at least 
one meal a day of Bread-and-Milk. 
If you do this you are building 
bones and flesh, making rich blood, 
providing energy to run the intri- 
cate, living, breathing machine.” 

In addition to newspaper copy 
outdoor advertising was used. 
Milk and bread wagons carried 
posters. Window displays were 
also provided. Contests were con- 
ducted in public schools and prizes 
were given for essays on the food 
value of bread-and-milk. 

The seventy-nine Pennsylvania 
cities and towns plan to repeat this 
campaign in 1923. By that time, 
however, they expect to see the 
idea used broadcast throughout the 
country by bakers and dairymen. 


Elmer E. Rhodes, formerly of the 
Automobile Journal Publishing Com- 
any, Providence, R. I., is now with 
he Automobilist, Boston. 








Making Mail Order a Substitute for 
the Style Show 


Co-operative Campaign of Cleveland Garment Manufacturers Brings 
Direct Sales and Has Institutional Effect: 


HE Cleveland manufacturers 

of women’s garments have 
discarded the semi-annual style 
show and are presenting market 
and style developments to buyers 
by means of direct-mail methods, 
supplemented by business-paper 
advertising. The style show was 
supplanted because of its apparent 
lack of traceable results and be- 
cause the Cleveland market, since 
its recent agreement with the labor 
unions, needed more of an all-the- 
year business. The change was 
made not without some little trepi- 
dation on the part of leading 
manufacturers. Inasmuch as more 
women’s clothes are manufactured 
in Cleveland than in any other 
cemtre except New York, it was 
declared that there must be some- 
thing distinctive that would con- 
serve the market's interests in an 
institutional way. But now the 
mail-order plan is generally recog- 
nized as filling this need. 

The agreement with the gar- 
ment makers’ unions provides for 
forty weeks steady employment 
each year. When the garment 
business of the entire country fell 
off, it became evident that some 
strenuous order-getting activities 
must be inaugurated to provide the 
business necessary for the forty- 
week period—a task that was easy 
enough during flush times. It was 
then that the Cleveland Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association, the 
group of twenty-six firms responsi- 
ble for the arrangement with the 
garment workers, decided upon the 
mail-order method of market pro- 
motion to supplement the efforts 
of the 400 or more salesmen on the 
road. 

The plan, at first frankly ex- 
perimental, has grown in scope as 
its success has become apparent. 
The old-time style show, which 
was rather an expensive proposi- 
tion involving social events and 
entertainment was put on to give 
buyers advance information as to 
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styles, colors and fabrics. Th 
show had its effect, of course, i: 
preparing the way for subsequent 
visits by the salesmen. But it lacked 
the saving grace of definiteness 
There was no real means of know 
ing whether the message was get 
ting over. And then it involved 
the personal presence of the buy 
ers. Those who did not make th« 
trip to Cleveland at the time did 
not get the information and _ th« 
show might as well not have bee: 
held, so far as they were con- 
cerned. 


STYLES ARE TAKEN TO DEALERS 
RATHER THAN DEALERS TO STYLES 


The first mail-order presentation 
sent out in an effort to carry to all 
the advance style information was 
headed, “Bringing the Cleveland 
Market to You.” It was mailed 


last December with, special refer- 


ence to the present’ spring styles 
It presented illustrations of new 
garments and had a liberal amount 
of advance information, such as 
Chinese influence being seen in 
coats, about three-piece suits rival- 
ing the strictly tailored variety, 
about sleeves dominating the dress 
season and about plain skirts shar 
ing the stage with the pleated 
models. The 1922 season would 
be introduced by a riot of colors, 
buyers were told. That the mer 
chant might be familiar with the 
prices for spring, minimum and 
maximum prices were given for 
each general class of merchandis« 
including coats, suits, dresses 
skirts, waists and knitted outer 
wear. 

That the folder with its concret« 
information put down in black and 
white was welcome by dealers was 
shown by the numerous requests 
for extra copies received by indi 
vidual manufacturers and by the 
association. The Cleveland or 
ganization of garment salesmen 
added its indorsement. 

With this encouragement from 
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‘or | Why People Buy TRUE STORY 
ings As Told By Its Readers 
Th ‘TRUE STORY MAGAZINE is most fascinating—also educational.” 
fe, it ‘It’s a great help to all races and with a little change your maga- 
oe zine could be called the ‘Magazine of Inspiration.’ ” 
ICKe( {| 
ness “All of your stories hold one spellbound because we know they are | 
now from life. They are so different from other stories, and I think if you 
get- keep your magazine as it is you will always have a good clean popular i 
f | 
> the ‘The article I like in the March issue of TRUE STORY is the one yl 
did entitled ‘What Women Wear,’ because it strikes right at home and i 
the touches upon a subject that has caused me considerable vexation and | 
oa indignation, and been the cause of many family arguments.” i 
“I am broadminded enough to realize that the stories all have a mean- 5 
-ERS ing, and that by reading them and extracting some moral tends to ex- 
ES tend my reasoning power and enlarge my life.” 
ton “My wife had often tried to get me to read a Magazine, but I refused 
) all until one day she asked me to buy her a TRUE STORY. I did and 
was after she had read it she said it contained some of the truest stories she 
- had ever read. Of course at first I doubted her word until I had read 
i. one myself which related to some of my own experiences, and experience 
les is truer than fiction, and I got interested at once, and I continued read- 
oy ing one story after another until I was just as interested as she was, 
int and I can now say for a pastime that your TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 
as is the first one I have ever read. The reading is very plain and easily 
in understood and becomes interesting at the start. One does not have to 
al- wait ‘till they are through reading the book before they understand 
ty, what they are reading about, and if some of the young folks would read 
PSS more books of this kind instead of some that are printed, it would change 
ir a lot 6 opinions. I consider it is educating as well as warning to what 
e might happen to those who are treading the path of uncertainty.” 
( 
rs TRUE STORY MAGAZINE SELLS FOR 25c 











AND EVERY COPY IS SOLD AT THIS PRICE. 








On many newsstands it outsells every other monthly publication. 


[Iz ue Story 


‘America’s fastest growing magazine’”’ 
113 West 40% St., New York City 


H. A. Wise, Adv. Manager 
Western Office-Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
C. H. Shattuck, Manager 
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In these times, when world conditions 
are changing (for the better) with such 
amazing rapidity,alertness on the part of 
theadvertising agency is vitally essential. 


JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY 
“listen in” on every available source of 
authoritative business information. 


In addition to our own research, we 
draw upon the resources of outside 
bureaus. We scan the trade publica- 
tions. We gather statistical data, market 
information, commercial and financial 
facts touching every phase of business. 


The findings of our own investigators 
are checked against these outside 
viewpoints. 

JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY 
campaign plans are built upon the bed- 
rock of facts—sifted, classified, analyzed. 


Our “Memograms” to clients keep 
them advised as to the latest develop 
ments affecting their particular markets 
and activities. 





JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


N CORPORATE DO 


eAdvertising 


202 SovuTtH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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two important sources a folder 
was mailed the first of March in 
an effort to stir up mid-season 
business. This time definite mer- 
chandise offerings were made. 
Twenty-one manufacturers  co- 
operated in the undertaking, each 
being represented on the inside 
spread of the folder with a sketch 
and description of two of his gar- 
ments. With each offering there 
was indicated just when delivery 
could be made. This was in recog- 
nition of the fact that when the 
retailer needed merchandise with 
the season well advanced he needed 
it in a hurry so he could promote 
rapid turnover. For example, there 
was a coat offered by the Miller 
Cloak Co., on which partial ship- 
ment could be promised in one 
week and orders completed in two 
weeks, The H. Black Co. guar- 
anteed immediate delivery on two 
special lines of suits. The H. Blum 
Co. offered a dress, promising 
delivery in one week. 

No prices were quoted, the manu- 
facturers not being quite far 
enough along in their estimate of 
the new way of selling. But there 
was a postcard to be returned to 
the Cleveland Garment Manufac- 
turers’ Association on which the 
dealer was asked to fill in the 
name of each house whose offer- 
ing interested him and prices 
would be sent at once. 

The direct return was large 
enough to satisfy the manufactur- 
ers of the absolute soundness of 
the plan. Requests for further in- 
formation, which were received in 
about the same number by the as- 
sociation and the individual manu- 
facturers, were generally turned 
into orders. In fact, the thing 
worked so well that the manufac- 
turers outgrew their reluctance to 
quoting definite prices alongside 
their competitors in a piece of co- 
operative advertising. From now 
on the mid-season merchandising 
offerings will contain net prices 
and the order can be sent either to 
the association or direct to the 
maker. 


former business 


Hughes, 
manager of The Courier-Journal and 


Robert E. 


The Louisville Times, has been ap- 
jointed vice-president of the Citizens 
Inion National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 
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American Tractors and Imple- 
ments in Turkey 


The vital need of machine power in 
Turkey has become obvious and urgent, 
as a result of the exhaustion of the 
available supply of animals in the long- 
drawn-out wars, most of the draft ani- 
mals having been used for cavalry and 
artillery purposes and many of them to 
supply food for the soldiers. Conse- 
quently a demand is arising for the 
tractor and the plow. American trac- 
tors, as well as other American-made 
farm machinery, possess a fine repu- 
tation in Turkey, and at present domi- 
nate the market. The Hahnemann 
(German)®@ Fiat (Italian), and Renault 
(French) tractors are in the field, but 
they cannot compete successfully with 
the American machines which are being 
offered. The chief desiderata are price, 
efficiency, and simplicity, and the Amer- 
ican tractors have been found to fill 
these requirements. 

Similar considerations also apply to 
other agricultural machines and to til- 
lage instruments, for which the demand 
is growing in the Near East. These in- 
clude reapers and binders, threshing 
machines, plows, harrows, cultipackers, 
and driils. 

There appears to be good ground for 
encouraging American manufacturers of 
agricultural implements and machinery 
to pay increasing attention to the Near 
Eastern field. In the extension of this 
trade it is essential to extend credit to 
dealers in order that the latter may be 
able to carry out the practical demon- 
strations which are so necessary in these 
virgin markets and to accommodate the 
farmers financially. It is also impor- 
tant that measures be taken to have a 
full supply of spare parts on hand in 
suitable repair shops.—Consul-General 

Bie Ravndal, ,Constantinople, in 
“Commerce Reports.” 


Death of Frank J. Sheridan, Sr. 


Frank J. Sheridan, Sr., died sud- 
denly at Great Neck, N. Y., on April 
22. He was a member of the firm of 
Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, adver- 
tising agents of New York. 

Mr. Sheridan was a student of in 
dustrial and political economy, and had 
been a momher of various tariff and 
labor commissions in the United States. 
The Italian Government published one 
of his papers under the title “Frank J. 
Sheridan—The Italian Solution.” 


Franklin D. Barter Joins 
Dayton Firm 


Franklin D. Barter has joined The 
Walker Lithographing & Printing Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., and will be in charge 
of the company’s direct-mail advertising 
division. 


John L. Jones, formerly with the H. 
Walton Heegstra Company and Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, has joined the 
McKinney Company, Chicago, advertis- 
ing agency. 











Our Wasteful Industries 


Six Major Manufacturing Groups That Make a Bad Showing as Regards 
Operating Efficiency 


By Robert G. Skerrett 


MERICA is coming to a 
realization of the measure of 
her industrial waste. At least, 
this is true of a leavening group 
of our technicists and some of 
the executives responsible for the 
management of a goodly numbcr 
of our big enterprises. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful if more 
than a modest part of the public 
is conscious of the conditions in 
productive effort which are im- 
posing a heavy burden annually 
upon the people at large. This 
negligence or indifference entails 
ineffectual outlays each twelve- 
month totaling billions of dollars. 
This arraignment of our methods 
or lack of them, as the case mav 
be, would be disheartening if 
remedies were not at hand. It is 
practicable for us to apply these 
corrective agencies and thus to 
achieve tremendous economies and 
to bring down prices proportion- 
ately. Not only that, but certain 
of these changes in practice or 
procedure would hasten the day 
of keener co-operation and more 
sympathetic understanding _ be- 
tween the worker and the man 
who employs him. 

Much of the material contained 
in this article is drawn from the 
report of the Committee on Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry. 
This body was organized by the 
Federated American Engineering 
Societies in January of 1921, and 
was inspired by Herbert Hoover. 
During a period of five months, 
the committee made an intensive 
study of waste in six of our im- 
portant industries: men’s clothing, 
boots and shoes, textiles, printing, 
building, and the metal trades. The 
purpose of the committee is to 
make similar assays of other 
branches of our industrial life. 
In the meantime their revelations 
furnish ample food for thought, 
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inasmuch as some of the defects 
or shortcomings discovered are 
general, and in no sense peculiar 
to any of the businesses studied. 

All of us must have a roof for 
shelter, and the price of owner- 
ship or the amount of the rental 
depends upon the cost of con- 
struction and upkeep. Further, 
the ultimate consumer has to pay 
for the buildings that house in- 
dustries or any other activities 
that contribute in one way or 
another to his needs, his com- 
forts, his conveniences or his 
pleasures. The building industry 
two years ago required 3,000,000 
mechanics and laborers, about 7 
per cent of the nation’s total of 
persons engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. The labor of these men 
increases the country’s wealth 
annually by more than $3,000,000,- 
000; and yet the material returns 
fall far short of what they could 
and should be. 


THE CAUSES OF WASTE 


There are three primary causes 
of waste in building operations: 
irregular employment of the work- 
men, inefficient management by 
those in charge, and the hamper- 
ing regulations imposed by labor 
organizations. Then there are 
secondary wastes, which are at- 
tributable to customs or condi- 
tions prevalent in the industry; 
and to these may be added the 
use of poorly designed equipment 
which not infrequently retards 
construction and invites the sacri- 
fice of materials. Finally, there 
is the price paid for accidents 
which are mainly preventable. 

In their analyses of the several 
industries investigated, the com- 
mittee assumed a theoretical ag- 
gregate of 100 “points” as repre- 
sentative of the maximum possible 
waste; and the observed waste 
was then apportioned to the ac- 
countability of the management, 
the worker and the outside 
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When Library Bureau Says: 


tards 
The strongest proof of our satisfaction with BUSINESS and THE 
BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE has been expressed by the continuity 
of our advertising, which as you know, has appeared in every issue 
since the publication of these two magazines. 
fects 
© | And Ronald Press Say 
liar ° 
ed. An ona ress Jays: 
for BUSINESS is one of the most responsive advertising mediums on our 
_— list. For a number of our propositions your magazine heads the list 
= in direct mail order returns. 
her, 
S h Says: 
: | And Addressograph Says: 
es 
or THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE is producing greater results, in 
m- selling banks, per dollar spent than any other publication in which 
his we advertise. 


00 e 

” f And AlexanderHamilton Says: 
wll We have used BUSINESS now consistently for over a year, and it seems 
h to be bringing better returns than even during the first few months. 
” 

1s ° S 

i | And Flexlume Sign Co. Says: 


Our little third-page ad is bringing us anywhere from ten to twenty 
live inquiries each month, signed by high officials of banks, and we 
find we are selling over 30 per cent of them. 


And Rotospeed Says: 


On a cost per inquiry and cost per sale basis, BUSINESS has proved 
to be one of the best publications we have used. 


What is there left 
Jor us to. say ? 


BUSINESS has produced for these adver- THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
tisers because of 160,000 hand-picked circu- gets results from 52,000 circulation, covering 
lation among executives—plus unusual every bank in America. Added to this area 
editorial merit. low rate and a high reader interest. 


Clhe Burroughs Publications 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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SIOUX CITY 


You can sell this rich field NOW. 


While you are waiting for other 
sections of the West to resume 
buying. 


The Sioux City Tribune 


offers to advertisers something 
more than white space. 


It co-operates with both the ad- 
vertiser and the merchant in creat- 
ing a market for your wares. 


Facts and figures furnished 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 


Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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contacts. In the case of the build- 
ing industry, taking it by and large 
the experts registered 53 points 
against it, and responsibility was 
ascribed as follows: management, 


34.3 points; labor, 11.3 points, and 


— contacts, i.e, the public, 
rade relationships, etc., 7.4 points. 
rhe deficiencies of management 

are greater than most of us would 
imagine, and by reason of them 
there is wastage of time, ma- 
terial, and labor in many direc- 
tions. All too often there is a 
lack of forethought in planning 
for the execution of a job; little 
attention is devoted to progress 
schedules which insure a proper 
flow of materials so that there 
will always be enough on hand to 
meet requirements; the _ cost- 
keeping methods relied upon by 
most contractors are inadequate; 
and the average builder gives only 
superficial heed to the amount, 
type, and location of equipment 
which may play a prime part in 
cheapening and in speeding up 
performances. 

Again, contractors in this field 
rarely have an employment ser- 
vice that deserves the name; and 
it is only occasionally that the 
men in this business have prefer- 
ence lists based upon an intimate 
knowledge of the capability of 
the individual worker. These 
shortcomings, sooner or later, add 
heavily to the bill; while efficient 
management can raise the earn- 
ings of all concerned and lessen 
the while the expenses incident 
to a properly executed under- 
taking. 

As matters stand today, work- 
men in the building industry are 
busy, as a rule, only two-thirds 
of their time in the course of a 
vear; and their expectation is a 
wage for that period sufficient to 
maintain them the entire twelve- 
month. In other words, the own- 
ers of buildings are compelled to 
pay 331/3 per cent more for the 
tem of labor than would be need- 
ful if the men, for the same 
innual reward, were kept en- 
gaged the year through. Pro- 
gressive contractors are finding 
ways to reduce seasonal unem- 
ployment either by protecting the 
men on the job in cold and in- 
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clement weather or by so arrang- 
ing their activities that there will 
be something to do all the while. 
The gains in accomplishment and 
the potential savings by the com- 
mon adoption of this procedure 
cannot be stated in exact figures; 
but from the evidence at hand it 
it plain that the benefits would 
be momentous. It is authori- 
tatively estimated that construc- 
tion labor costs can be cut 3 per 
cent by the institution of appro- 
priate safety measures, and that 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the loss 
and waste due to accidents can be 
prevented. 


HUGE WASTE IN CLOTHING FIELD 


And now we come to the 
sources of some of our wear- 
ing apparel. The manufacture of 
men’s clothing calls for the ser- 
vices of 1,000,000 persons; and 
two years ago the 5,254 establish- 
ments in the business had an out- 
put valued at $1,158,006,904. Owing 
to the seasonal nature of the de- 
mand for garments, the investi- 
gators discovered that the average 
plant utilization over a three-year 
interval of eight big representa- 
tive factories did not exceed 69 
per cent of a possible maximum. 
During a twelvemonth, this in- 
termittent productiveness on the 
part Of the operative is equivalent 
to nine hours of idleness in every 
working week. We are told that 
at least ten hours more count for 
naught by reason of energy- 
wasting and time-wasting shop 
methods, while another two or 
three hours are lost weekly 
through unnecessary labor. 

In the slack periods a goodly 
number of the large concerns run 
at only 20 per cent of their 
capacity, while many of the small 
ones are closed. It is probably 
conservative to say that the great 
bulk of the shops could get along 
with 50 per cent of their existing 
plant capacities if they were 
operated at a uniform rate from 
one end of the year to the other. 
This would also obviate laying off 
the hands for 31 per cent of the 
time annually; would make for 
content and stabilize labor con- 
ditions; and would lower the cost 
of the garments turned out. 
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The usual practice in the trade 
is to make goods only after the 
receipt of orders—in other words, 
to respond to a “bunching” of 
demands at certain seasons ;* and 
heretofore the manufacturer has 
been required to make up many dif- 
ferent models, in various sizes, in 
lots of from two to twenty. Not 
only that, but to attract trade the 
producer has allowed his customer 
to choose materials from numerous 
patterns. Even so, an order is at 
present not necessarily a sale. All 
too often, purchasers who buy on 
long-time credit either cancel the 
order while in the process of ful- 
filment or they return unsold 
garments when they are no longer 
marketable, and expect credit 
therefor. The maker must look 
for a buyer elsewhere; and he 
saves himself from loss on this 
deal by adding proportionately to 
the price of other lots of goods. 
The citizen who wears ready- 
made clothes pays for the waste- 
fulyess and the lax methods of 
the industry. 

The engineering experts are 
convinced that the whole business 
can be materially bettered by 
limiting the number of models 
and the styles of cloth; by manu- 
facturing for stock so as to bridge 
over dull seasons; and by stand- 
ardizing machinery and having in 
reserve sufficient apparatus to 
maintain all operating equipment 
at a maximum stage of efficiency. 
The investigators are of the 
opinion that the men’s ready-made 
clothing industry can readily be 
brought to a state where it will 
be feasible to effect an aggregate 
daily saving of more than $750,- 
000! According to the survey, 
the industry is charged with 63.78 
points of waste, which are appor- 
tioned as follows: management, 
48.33; labor, 10.5; and outside 
contacts, 4.95. Of the six busi- 
nesses reported upon, this one 
was found to be the least efficient. 


AGAIN MANAGEMENT IS THE CHIEF 
CULPRIT 


The boot and shoe industry rep- 


resents a capital investment of 
$500,000,000; it is made up of 
1,300 companies; employs 225,000 
persons; and.turned out last year 
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commodities to the value of 
$1,300,000,000. In the course of 
the twelvemonth, the factories 
fabricated 300,000,000 pairs oi 
boots and shoes, and the earnings 
totaled $280,000,000—a profit on 
an average of 90 cents per pair. 
Like that branch of the read) 
made clothing industry just con 
sidered, the boot and shoe in 
dustry is ‘subjected to intens 
seasonal demands, with interven 
ing periods of greatly reduce: 
activity. The shoe plants of th 
country have a capacity of abou 
1,750,000 pairs a day, and yet th 
average output is only 977,00 
pairs on the basis of a 300-da) 
working year. As a matter of 
fact, however, the operatives do 
not work 300 days a year. Th: 
manufacturers estimate that th« 
average shoemaker is engaged at 
most 65 per cent of his possibk 
productive hours, and this means 
35 per cent or more of idleness 
annually. The wage paid is there 
fore set high in order to neutralize 
the weeks when nothing is earned. 
The problems of the industry 
are increased by the vagaries of 
style. As it has been expressed: 
“Millinery in footwear is outstrip- 
ping millinery in hats”; and sales 
records show that for every pair 
of shoes bought by a man a 
woman will get four pairs. It is 
not hard to grasp that multiplicity 
of sizes and varieties of kinds add 
heavily to the aggregate cost of 
output and to wastage. Substan- 
tial economies could be effected 
by putting out fewer novel styles, 
and by distributing the making of 
staple patterns throughout the 
year. Scientific management has 
a chance to do much in the boot 
and shoe industry. It is com- 
puted that the fluctuation of sea- 
sonal demands, and the losses of 
time due to unbalanced produc- 
tion of associate departments 
cause the item of labor on a pair 
of shoes to be nearly double the 
possible minimum. In other 
words, wasted time now occasions 
annually a sacrifice of $65,000,000. 
How much room there is for 
improvement in the boot and shoe 
industry can be gathered from 
the fact that the investigators 
charged it with 40.93 points of 
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SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE 





CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


is reaching record-breaking 
proportions. 


There is a large volume of busi- . 
ness in sight for those manufac- 
turers of materials and equipment 
who have adequate representa- 
tion in the offices of architects 
and other designers of buildings 
at the time when specifications 
are being made. 


is 





Your catalogue in “Sweet’s” 


essential. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 





FORMS FOR SEVENTEENTH EDITION CLOSE JUNE 30 
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Chieftain Bond 


RANGE! Fourteen colors, ina large selection of sizes and 
weights are always available in Chieftain Bond at the mill. This 
forms a reservoir, upon which every dealer can draw, obviating 
the need for carrying heavy stocks and insuring prompt delivery. 
This is but one part of the service which, together with its econo- 
my, quality and guaranteed satisfaction, explains the popularity of 


Chieftain Bond 





Note the Tear and Wear as Well as the Test 


Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass---- 
Bridgeport, Gus. 
Chicago, Ill.---+-.. 


Cleveland, O---.-.+- eocee 
Charlotte, N. C.---- P 


Dallas, Texas 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lansing, Mich.- 
Louisville, Ky--- 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 
New York City--- 
New Orleans, La.-- 
Ogden, Utah..-- 
Omaha, Nebr 


Philadelphia, Pa..--... 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Ore.--- 
Providence, R. I 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y-- 
San Francisco, Cal 
Seattle, Wash. 

St. Paul, Minn.. 
St. 

Springfield, Mo..-- 
Spokane, Wasb.. 


Topeka, Kan +e 
Washington, D. c. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.- 
Worcester, Mass 


Export— 
New York City 
Parsons & Whittemore, 
Inc, * 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, 


Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 
The Gorton Paper Corporation 


++++Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
oo ceccescsees -eeePetrequin Paper Co. 


-Western Newspaper Union 
~~. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
-++»Great Falls Paper Co. 
+-Johnston Paper Co. 

E. tC. Palmer & Co, Ltd. 
*Thompson Paper & Card Co, 
Dudley Paper Company 
++-Southeastern Paper Co. 
Western Paper Co. 
-Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
F. W. Anderson & Co. 

-E, C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Scoville Paper Co. 


'.» Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 


D. L. Ward Company 
-Potter Paper Company 
--.Blake McFall Co. 


Richmond Paper Co. 

-Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co. 
Western Paper Co, 
--American Paper Co. 
+-Nassau Paper Co, 
++++sAeme Paper Co. 
Springfield Paper Co, 


+-Spokane Paper & Stationery Co, 


Blade Printing & Paper Co. 
Central Topeka Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
D. L, Ward Company 

Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


Envelopes— 
Worcester, Mass. 


United States Envelope 


Co. 


PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah , Wisconsin 
Makers of Old Council Tree Bond; Success Bond; Chieftain Bond; 


Neenah Bond; 
Linen Ledger; 


Wisdom Bond; 
Resolute Ledger; 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds 


Glacier Bond; Stonewall 
Prestige Ledger 


and ledgers for testing purposes 
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wastage; management, 30.25; la- 
bor, 4.85; and outside contacts, 
5.83. 

The textile industry in the 
United States is said to rank sec- 
ond only to the iron and steel 
industry in the amount of money 
involved, and the invested capital 
is conservatively put at $3,500,000,- 
000. In 1920 the value of its 
products was about $7,000,000,000, 
and all but $500,000,000 worth of 
the commodities were used at 
home. The industry comprises 
the manufacture of fabrics for 
wearing apparel, of carpets, of 
draperies, of blankets, of sheet- 
ings, and of numerous other 
woven, knitted, and felted ma- 
terials. There are 12,964 plants 
in the business. The general 
status of the industry, gauged by 
a possible maximum of efficiency, 
falls much below the attainable 
standard; and the average of 
waste is put at 49.2 points, the 
responsibility for which is as fol- 
lows: management, 24.7; labor, 
4.7; and outside contacts, 19.8. 
On the face of it, the industry has 
still to cut down its wastage by 
nearly 50 per cent. Supposing 
that 20 per cent of the manufac- 
turing cost be due to preventable 
waste, then the ultimate consum- 
ers are paying every year $1,400,- 
000,000 more for these goods than 
they should. 

The metal trades industry, as a 
whole, is the largest of our manu- 
facturing activities in the value 
of its output. The working army 
totals 2,000,000; and it is entirely 
practicable through increased pro- 
duction to swell the returns 
annually by over half a billion 
dollars. At the present time, due 
mainly to extensive unemploy- 
ment of available men and ma- 
chinery, the waste is close to 
$1,000,000,000 in the same interval. 

The metal-making branch of 
the business has not been included 
in the survey. This has been con- 
fined to those divisions which 
fabricate raw materials, so to 
speak, and have to do with ma- 
chinery and machine tools; auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and_ tractors; 
engines, locomotives, cars and 
trucks; machine shop and foun- 
dry products of many sorts; ship- 
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building and ship repairs ; electrical 
commodities of divers kinds; and 
firearms and ammunition. The 
experts declare that the average 
metal-working establishment is 25 
to 30 per cent behind the best 
plant in output per employee. 
What can be accomplished in the 
way of eliminating waste by im- 
proved management is typified by 
a factory where 1,175 operatives 
turned out 22,000 units in a week 
and where, a year later, per- 
formance was raised to 34,000 
units per week by a force of 
only 800! 

The metal trades have scored 
against them an aggregate of 
28.66 points of waste—i.c., man- 
agement, 23.23; labor, 2.55; and 
outside contacts, 2.88. In brief, 
management is accountable for 81 
per cent of the losses attributable 
to non-production. 


IMPROVEMENT DEMANDED IN 
PRINTING BUSINESS 


Printing in one form or another 
touches us at well-nigh every turn, 
and few of us are conscious of 
what we pay for this appeal to 
the imagination and _ reasoning 
faculties. The printing industry 
involves a total investment of 
substantially $1,500,000,000, and 
the output in 1919 was valued at 
more than $3,000,000,000. The 
business embraces among other 
activities the manufacture of 
printing machinery, printing ink, 
paper for printing, and _ type 
founding. The scope of the in- 
vestigation, however, was limited 
to book, job, and periodical print- 
ing. The United Typothete of 
America estimates that the print- 
ing industry is over-equipped any- 
where from 50 to 150 per cent, 
which means that there are 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
tied up in idle apparatus, etc. And 
it seems that there is a fluctuation 
of 50 per cent in the number of 
employees engaged at different 
seasons of the year in the more 
pretentious printing and binding 
establishments. 

The survey’ rates this business 
as wasteful to the measure of 
57.61 points and divides the in- 
efficiencv in this manner; manage- 
ment, 36.36; labor, 16.25; and 
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outside contacts, 5. Faulty man- 
agement must answer for 63 per 
cent of the factors that make for 
waste; and in this industry, as in 
the cases of the five others ana- 
lyzed, a lack of proper adminis- 
tration is the predominant weak- 
ness. The standardization of 
machinery, of paper, of inks, of 
colors, and of columns, pages, and 
sheets would effect enormous 
economies. It has been stated 
that the standardization of news- 
papers to one size would make 
possible an annual saving of from 
three to five million dollars in the 
charges for composition and 
plates alone. Taking into account 
the diversity of dimensions among 
current magazines, trade publica- 
tions, etc., we are told that these 
variations, “which accomplish ab- 
solutely nothing,” either directly 
or indirectly, tax the public’s 
purse to the extent of net less 
than $100,000,000 each year. Out 
of a total of 1,538 plants only 56 
had a cost system; and 1,295 of 
therh lost money in 1919. 


LOSSES BY ACCIDENTS 


In conclusion, let us dwell 


briefly upon the losses incident to 
industrial accidents and to the im- 
paired health or physical deficien- 


cies of the workers. According 
to the latest figures available, 
those for 1919, there were, during 
that twelvemonth, 23,000 fatal 
accidents; about 575,000 non- 
fatal accidents causing disability 
for four or more weeks; and 
something like 3,000,000 acci- 
dents which laid the employees 
off at least a day. To quote the 
report of the Committee on Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry: “If 
we may assume an average wage 
of $4 per calendar day ($28 per 
week) the above time lost repre- 
sents a wage loss of $1,184,000,- 
000. From this we may subtract 
the actual cost of subsistence of 
the men killed, which may be 
placed at approximately 60 per 
cent of their wages, or about 
$331,000,000. This leaves a net 
economic loss to the country of 
about $853,000,000 for the year 
1919.” There might seem to be 
an inaccuracy here, since 60 per 
cent of 1,184 is not 331. The for- 
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mer figure refers to men_ bot! 
killed and injured, however, whil 
the latter includes the living cos 
only of those actually killed. Emi 
nent authorities are agreed that i 
is entirely practicable, by adopting 
methods already tried out, to re 
duce deaths and serious accidents 
—and therefore to lessen accident 
cost—in American industry by at 
least 75 per cent. 

The general death rate among 
industrial workers, ranging it 
ages from 15 to 65, was estimated 
in 1920 to be 11.46 per 1000 living 
With a population of 42,000,00( 
gainfully employed this would be 
equivalent to a vital sacrifice of 
481,300. By systematic medical 
inspection it would undoubtedly 
be possible to greatly diminish 
this mortality. Eye conservation, 
through preventive or protective 
agencies, has made long strides 
forward; and in many establish- 
ments these precautions have cut 
down eye accidents anywhere 
from 50 to 85 per cent. 

One of the most suggestive 
aspects of this subject is the steps 
that have been taken by some 
concerns to correct standardized 
vision. By the fitting of proper 
glasses, the operatives in one 
plant, where fine work was done, 
improved their productivity fully 
28 per cent in the course of a 
couple of months. A firm engaged 
in the manufacture of paper boxes 
had the eyes of its 3,000 hands 
examined, with the following re- 
sults: 22 per cent were found to 
be normal; 38 per cent were astig- 
matic; 28 per cent were hyper- 
opic; 7 per cent were myopic; and 
5 per cent were color blind. This 
gives some idea of the prevalence 
of substandard vision—a deficiency 
which may bear directly upon the 
quality of workmanship, the waste 
of materials, and even the well- 
being or safety of the personnel. 
Again, vision is often hampered 
by the conditions of lighting, and 
improved illumination soon pays 
for itself and makes for a better 
and fuller output. 

No small part of industrial 
waste is the consequence of labor’s 
lack of interest in repetitive or 
monotonous tasks, which are im- 
portant because of the quantities 
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Cocor 


IN THE ECONOMIST GROUP 


On February 4th last Economist Group papers carried the first 
of a series of special 4-color.forms. On March 4th the second 
appeared, and on April 8th the third. There are to be'five more 
this year and this color form is to be continued as a regular, 
8 times a year, feature. 


There is a real opportuuity in this color work for the advertiser 
who has a product that is sold through department stores and dry 
goods stores and that has a story which can best be told by an 
actual color reproduction of either the merchandise or its setting. 


Printed in 4 colors (3 process colors and black) it goes 8 times 
a year to every reader of the Economist Group papers. 


40,000 copies in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns 


— stores which do more than 7 5¢ of the retail dry goods business 
of this country. 





This color form is published in February, March, April, May, 
August, September, October and November. 


The price of a page in each of these forms, (8 pages in all) in- 
cluding 5,000 reprints of each page in four colors is $11,000.00 
—which is $5,000.00 less than the printing and insertion for 


handling singly. 


We believe this proposition to be worthy of your fullest con- 
sideration and will be glad to send you a sample sheet for 
your comment. 


The Economist Group 


239 West 39th Street 
New York City 








—and don’t forget that our Agency Relations 
Dept. is ready to consult with you on all problems 

elative to the marketing of merchandise through 
department, dry goods and general stores. 
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A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest 
and mosi efficien. time-saving machinery 
—Linotypes, Monotypes, Coler, and 
U. P. M. Presses, Type-casting Ma- 
chines, and complete facilities for 
Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of 
men and women who are experts in their 
work, and who are intelligent enough to 
realize tha. your interests are as im- 
Pores - portant as their pocketbooks. That 
One of the largest and most guarantees Quality! 
plants ~ in| pid Stent Our Plant is in operation day and 
night 12 months a year—constantly 
turning out work for firms all over the 
United States. That guarantees 
Delivery! 
Our up-to-date labor-saving facili- 
ties and the efficiency of our manage- 
ment enable us to take advantage of 
every possible turn of the market and 
figure closely on materials. That 
guarantees a Fair Price. 


Thus, we are right on Quality, De- 
livery and Price. 


In addition, we offer you every possible help in 

blaining talog npilers, advertising as- 
sistance, editors, copy-writers, and everything 
else necessary to the promotion, preparation, 
printing and mailing of your catalogue or 
publication. 





Specialists in the Art of Catalogue end Publication Printing 
For More Than Thirty Y ears 


Business methods and financial standing the highest 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Il.) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 


©. emcilites: man bears Catalogue and Publication Printers 
j Artists—Engravers—Electrolypers 


Phone Local and Long Distance WABASH 3380 
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involved or for various other 
reasons. There is a growing 
tendency to introduce factors of 
2 competitive nature which will 
lend color to comparative drud- 
very and thus stimulate  ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness, and even 
the ereative faculties. One 
way of achieving this is to chart 
progress in eliminating waste of 
material—success in this being 
proof of a gain in knowledge and 
skill. The response, where this 
has been tried, has been extremely 
encouraging. A single instance 
will serve to illustrate the bene- 
its: in a pulp mill, the yearly 
production was raised from 42,000 
tons to 111,000 tons without add- 
ing to the number of digesters 
for cooking the pulp, or without 
amplifying the wet machines for 
handling the finished product; and 
the ultimate commodity was 
changed from one of poor quality 
to the very best grade. 


New Officers of Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association 

Chester I. Campbell, Industrial Ex- 
positions, was elected president of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, Inc., Bos- 
ton, at the annual meeting held April 27. 

Other officers elected are Carl E. 
Shumway, Franklin P. Shumway Co., 
vice-president; George D. Moulton, ad- 
vertising counsel, treasurer; Henry C. 
Pragoff, Pragoff Mills Co., secretary. 

Directors elected for two years: John 
G. Bliss, artist; A. C. MaCarey, Boston 
manager Charles H. Eddy Co.; Wm. M. 
Rose, general manager Walter B. Snow 
& Staff; Cc. S. Crummett, advertising 
manager American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., and John urd, man- 
ager sales service department, A. Storrs 
& Bement Co. 


Fibre Conduit Co. Appoints 
Agency 

The Fibre Conduit Company, Orange- 
burg, N. Y., manufacturer of Orange- 
burg Fibre Conduit, has_ placed its 
advertising account with Hewitt, Gan- 
non & Co., Inc., New York. 

The advertising plans include news- 
papers, magazines and direct-mail 
advertising. 


Chicago Typographers Add to 
Staff 


The Arkin Advertisers Service, Chi- 
cago, has added to its staff Otis Beeman, 
who will act as a service and contact 
man. He was formerly with Carroll 
Dean Murphy, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 
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Hearst Newspaper Executive 
Conference 


The fourth annual conference of ex- 
ecutives of Hearst news started in 
New York on May 1 and will continue 
until May 5. Among those in attend- 
ance at the conference are: 

Hearst Central Organization and gen- 
eral management: Arthur Brisbane, 
Bradford Merrill, J. A. Moore, H. E. 
Murray, M. L. Anenberg and W. C. 
Bryan. 

ublishers: J. C. Dayton, New York 
Evening J ; E. A, Westfall, Bos- 
ton Advertiser; G. Logan Payne, Wash- 
ington Times; John A. Dickson, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner; Herman Black, 
Chicago American; John Lederer, 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News; Clarence 
R. Lindner, and E, D, Shaw, Detroit 
Times; Stanton, San Francisco 
Examiner, and George Young, Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

Advertising managers: H. M. Roberts 
and W. T. Hamilton, New York Ameri- 
can; W. N. Callender and F. B. Trimm, 
New York Evening Journal; C. H. 
Tobey and C. D. Priest, Boston Ameri- 
can; J. A. Callahan, San Francisco 
Examiner; S. P. Bartlett, Los Angeles 
Examiner, and F. J. Calupp, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin News. 


New York Club Approves 
Building Plan 


Ata. ial meeting of the New York 
Advertising Club on April 27 resolu- 
tions authorizing the acquisition of land, 
and providing for the erection of a 
building on that land for a new club- 
ee 4 i oneetee. The total amount 
involved in the new buildin lan i 
$1,800,000, ins P 

Two resolutions were approved. The 
first sanctions whatever action by the 
board of directors is necessary to ef- 
fectuate the financial plans for the build. 
ing. The second adds to Article III of 
the club’s constitution five amendatory 
articles requiring payment of $100 by ail 
members and an addition of that amount 
to the initiation fees of future members. 


W. L. Brann Forms Agency 


Ww. L. Brann, Inc., is the name of a 
new advertising agency which has been 
formed at New York by W. L. Brann, 
formerly vice-president, in charge of 
sales and advertising for the National 
Cloak & Suit Company. 

Harry Varley, formerly of the George 
Batten Co., is vice-president of the new 
agency. 


“The Nebraska Farmer” 
Appoints H. C. Kendall 


Harvey C. Kendall has become sales 
manager of The Nebraska Farmer, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Mr. Kendall was recently 
advertising manager of the Fremont, 
Neb., Tribune. 





Is Mail-Order Buying Spreading 
from the Country to the City? 


Motives Which Cause Folks to Buy by Mail Not Confined Exclusively 
to Agriculturists 


Tue Fireprroor Propucts Company, Inc. 
New York City 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you give me any information 
regarding the fertility of the Eastern 
market as it might be viewed by a 
mail-order concern, compared with the 
Western field? By the Eastern market 
I mean the North Atlantic States. 

I have a very definite conviction that 
the large mail-order houses do poorly in 
the East, and that the density of popu- 
lation, making it much easier for per- 
sonal salesmanship to be put across, is 
responsible for this and am anxious 
to know whether you have any facts, 
figures or general impressions that would 
confirm or contradict this. 

Tue Frreproor Propucts Co., Inc., 
Paut R. Crark, 
President. 


NM R. CLARK is correct. The 
centre of mail-order patron- 
still in the Mississippi 
valley. Iowa is supposed to be 
the best mail-order State. Kan- 
sas, Texas, Nebraska, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota also are large mail- 
order buyers. The great agri- 
cultural sections of the country 
have always been the backbone of 
the mail-order business, but in 
recent years catalogue buying has 
been spreading somewhat into the 
cities. 

It has been assumed that farm- 
ers bought by mail either because 
of the inaccessibility of retail 
stores or because they thought 
they could purchase at lower 
prices from a catalogue house. 
With the coming of the automo- 
bile many argued that markets 
would-be more get-atable. Some 
member of the farm family now 
goes to town almost daily. The 
county seat, formerly visited only 
once or twice a year, except by 
those living nearby, is now visited 
frequently. The lack of avail- 
ability of places to buy is no 
longer an excuse for mail-order 
patronage. But apparently the 
accessibility or inaccessibility of 
stores had little to do with cata- 
logue purchasing, for the mail- 
order business has achieved its 
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greatest development since the 
farmer became a traveler. 

We must, therefore, look in 
other directions for an explana 
tion of. why people buy by mail 
Analysis will show that there are 
many reasons. Price is perhaps 
the principal one. Thousands of 
persons purchase through a cata- 
logue because they imagine they 
can in that way effect a saving. 
The catalogue sellers emphasize 
price—in fact, make it the basis 
of their merchandising, thus ca- 
tering to the economy-seeking 
buyer. Others buy by mail be- 
cause they have a grudge against 
the retailer. The sensitiveness of 
many people is a factor that 
swells mail-order volume. We 
know a man who has inordinately 
large feet. He is mortally ashamed 
of them. You could not bribe 
him to go into a shoe store. He 
buys all his footwear by mail. 
Among our acquaintance is a re- 
fined, sensitive little lady, who is 
slightly hunchbacked. She says 
she is so difficult to fit and seems 
to give so much trouble to sales- 
women that she prefers to buy 
her wearing apparel through the 
mails. Mail-order managers have 
often told us that this sensitive 
trait repeatedly crops out in their 
correspondence with customers. 
It is one of the main reasons: why 
so many diamonds are bought 
from a catalogue. Bashful young 
men sometimes dislike to let the 
home-town jeweler know they 
have taken the fatal step. 

Much mail-order buying arises 
from the fact that many persons 
find it difficult to shop. Many 
men cannot be hired to wedge 
their way into a modern depart- 
ment store. This is particularly 
true during the holiday rush. 
Most men put off their Christmas 
buying until the very last day. 
Thousands of persons have found 
a friendly catalogue a welcome 
substitute for the eleventh-hour 
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45,000 people buy in 125 drug 


stores in Richmond every day 


7 pi. ae 
DOSS 


RE these 45,000 daily- 
drug-store-shoppers buy- 
ing your product? 


Do they know there is such 
a thing as your product? 


Here is a _ concentrated 
market of 200,000 people who 
spend money for necessities, 
comforts and luxuries. Per- 
haps this market is dominated 
by an inferior competitor of 
yours. Tell these buyers 
about your product, how 
much it is, where it can be 
bought. Perhaps you can 
capture a whole field through 
vour product’s superiority. 


ceil Sa > twat el 


‘THE DISPATCH 
PAPERS’” Merchandising 
Service promotes dealer co- 
operation in a sensible, per- 
manent way. It is ready for 
your use. What information 
do you want? Our trained 
investigators can supply you 
with data about any product, 
group of products and speci- 
fic information. Tell us 
what you want—we'll give 
you the benefit of a service 
which is direct and complete, 
and which has been of ex- 
treme value in introducing 
other merchandise to Rich- 
mond. 


The Bispatch Papers 





THE TIMES-DISPATCH 


THE EVENING DISPATCH 


Offices: The Times-Dispatch Building, Richmond, Va. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY—New York—Philadelphia—Chicago 


‘eA ‘pucwWyoRi 
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Have you reached these 


600,000 


able -to-buy people? 


HEY live in Southern New York 
and Northern Pennsylvania. They 
are neglected by that sales organiza- 
tion which travels up the Hudson to 
Albany, then west to Buffaloy“and 
thinks it has New York State 


**covered.”’ 


Don’t neglect this prosperous, con- 
venient and responsive market, greater 
in extent than Rochester, Syracuse 
and Utica combined. 


Seven hours from New York and seven 
hours from Philadelphia. 


BINGHAMTON, ELMIRA, CORNING 
AND ITHACA CONTROL THIS PRO- 
GRESSIVE TERRITORY 


Four dominant evening papers are ready 
to introduce you to these 600,000 people. 


Binghamton Press Elmira Star-Gazette 
Corning Leader _Ithaca Journal-News 
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expedition into the marts of 
trade. With a catalogue before 
them, they can pick out their gifts 
to their heart’s content in the 
peace and quiet of their offices. 
Several of the specialty catalogue 
sellers, such as Daniel Low, 
Pohlson Galleries, Robert W. 
Kellogg and others have achieved 
their success on this basis. 

Then, too, a lot of people pur- 
chase by mail for the simple rea- 
son that they cannot find what 
they want in retail stores. A man 
told us that he tried in vain for 
several weeks in New York to 
buy a pair of fifty-four-inch shoe 
strings for men’s shoes. He was 
finally obliged to buy them from 
a catalogue house. In November, 
1920, very few New York stores 
were showing galoshes. The 
writer was informed in at least a 
dozen stores that overshoes were 
not in stock because there was no 
snow. Still, within a few ‘miles 
of New York there had been 
a heavy snowfall. Thousands of 
suburbanites, coming to New 
York every day, had to tramp 


through snow on their way to the 


train. If they were not able to 
get galoshes either in their home 
town or in the big city, they were 
splendid prospects for the mail- 
order companies. And remember 
that when a woman (or a man) 
opens up a catalogue to select a 
pair of galoshes, she (or he) usu- 
ally adds several other items to the 
order before the book is closed. 
The articles that folks deliberately 
sit down to buy from a catalogue 
form but a small portion of the 
sales of the mail-order concerns. 
\ well-prepared catalogue is a 
most alluring merchandise dis- 
play. It is difficult to resist its 
appeal once the order is started. 
There are many other reasons 
why people use the mails to buy 
what they need, but it is not nec- 
essary to recite them here. The 
point that we are trying to make is 
that the motives that cause 
people to send away for their 
merchandise are not necessarily 
motives to be found exclusively 
in agriculturists or in residents of 
the Mississippi valley. That un- 
doubtedly explains why the mail- 
order idea is spreading all over 
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the country and from the farm to 
industrial regions. 

Of course there are certain in- 
herent .weaknesses and_ incon- 
veniences in the mail-order sys- 
tem, which will always handicap 
it in competition with the retail 
store. At best the mail-order 
method can do no more than to 
supplement retail channels. There 
is a place for a system of distri- 
bution that parallels the retail 
system. The rivalry between the 
two regulates and stimulates both. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Philadelphia Discusses Art as 
Used in Advertising 


The Philadelphia Artists’ Week As- 
sociation held a public meeting at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, April 27, on 
“Art as Used in Advertising and Pub 
The programme included ~ 4 
dresses by the ae Charles B. 
Falls, president of the Guild of Free 
Lance Artists, on “Some Practi 
gestions to Art Students”; Arthur 
McKeough, art editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post, on “The Psychology - 
a Magazine Cover”; Charles Beck, 
president, Beck Engraving Company, on 
“What an Artist Should ow of 
graving to Obtain Faithful Reproduc. 
tions of His Work”; William 
Kittredge, art director, Franklin Print- 
ing Company, on “Art in Printing”; 

lliam Shewell Ellis on “Composition 
and Art in ee » oa and 
Dr. William H oedt “=. ie ka ver- 
tising Manager an His N 

Arthur W. Munn, art } N. W. 
Ayer & Son, was chairman of the com- 
mittee that arranged this meeting. 


lishing.” 


Banks Advertise Assistance to 
ex-Service Men 


The banks and trust companies of 
St. Louis are taking advantage of an 
opportunity to gain the good-will of 
ex-service men. They are making ex- 
tensive use of newspaper advertising 
to inform the veterans of their desire 
to assist them in making application for 
the bonus which has been awarded by 
the State of Missouri to its soldiers, 
sailors and marines. 

Many of the banking institutions are 
offering this service, which is free, 
under the auspices of some particular 
post of the American ay and are 
remaining open after banking hours to 
accommodate the ex-service men. 


C. C. Smith with Chatham 
Agency 

Claude C. Smith, until recently with 
the Guardian Advertising Corporation, 
New York, and previously vice-president 
of Seelye & Brown, Inc., of Detroit, has 
joined the staff of the Chatham Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York. 
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Endorses 
Agency Commission 
System 


(Continued from page 28) 
whom these subjects may be re- 
ferred. In addition there is need 
of an aggressive campaign among 
members looking to the elimina- 
tion of waste in the handling of 
newsprint, freight hauls, stand- 
ardization of roll lengths, weight 
of paper, pressroom waste, core 
waste, etc. It is safe to say that 
millions of dollars are wasted an- 
nually through lack of proper 
study and attention to these sub- 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN, RE-ELECTED 
SECRETARY 


jects. Since some of the more 
perplexing paper problems have 
been solved there is no more 
profitable field to which endeavor 
may be directed. 

“With the softening of news- 
print prices also, in a few quar- 
ters has come the tendency to 
reduce subscription prices. It is 
gratifying to note that the experi- 
ment has been made in only a few 
instances, these being reductions 
chiefly from three cents to two 
cents daily, and according to data 
reported by the trade publications 
results in the way of circulation 
gains have been so negligible that 
it is certain the thought of gen- 
eral reductions is absurd and un- 
thinkable. 

“Likewise, any thought of re- 
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ducing advertising rates. The 
present cost of newsprint, f.o.b, 
sidewalk, is 100 per cent higher 
than the pre-war price, while the 
compilation of milline rates of 
newspapers shows only a very 
moderate increase in rates over 
the same period. Advertisers have 
come to appreciate these facts and 
in the business revival that is now 
under way there is seldom heard 
a serious complaint about high 
rates from those well informed. 
If the war lessons have taught 
anything to this business they 
have taught that the publisher is 
entitled to and can get a price for 
advertising space and a subscrip- 
tion price more in keeping with 
cost, painstaking effort and haz- 
ards of the business; whereas, on 
the other hand, public wonder 
grows that so much can be put in 
a daily or Sunday newspaper and 
sold for so little. 

“Your Paper Committee, which 
has provided the feature of con- 
ventions for a number of years 
in the past, presents a report of 
satisfactory progress in the past 
year. It has been pre-eminently 
a period for the operation of 
what we had hoped to characterize 
as unrestricted competition among 
manufacturers. In conferences 
held by representatives of this 
association with representatives 
of the paper manufacturers around 
December, 1920, there was pre- 
sented an opportunity for the 
manufacturers to show a spirit of 
co-operation and toleration on 
newsprint matters, which, if ac 
cepted, would have meant much 
in welfare to newspapers and 
much in good-will to manufac- 
turers. The opportunity was not 
seized, manufacturers apparently 
being satisfied to permit the law 
of supply and demand again to 
run its course. So the pendulum 
swings to the other side. 

“While it is certain there will 
be a further decline in the price of 
newsprint, particularly when new 
wood cut at greatly reduced cost 
gets to the mills, it is just. as 
certain that other conditions will 
prevent newsprint from again 
reaching the low prices of: the 
pre-war years, and such a: conii- 
tion is not desired by the pub- 
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Foreign Buyers 


read the AMERICAN EXPORTER for 


sales suggestions which appear every month. 


The May issue contains among others, the 
following: 


How Novelty Methods Have Brought Profits 
Rapid Turnover Shows Profits 
Merchandising Applied to Taxicab Service 
Selling More Vacuum Cleaners 

New Display Swells Sales in Pocket Knives 
Building Up Sales in Gasoline Engines 


The merchant abroad studies the advertising 
pages too. He looks for goods that he is in 
the market for, or for lines. that might be 
imported profitably. 


Are you there to meet him and tell him why 
he should buy your goods? 


Others are securing export orders through the 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. You can, too. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal 
Now in its 45th Year 


370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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t Came fro er Dealer ‘ 
It must have. There is the name of the local os 
merchant right there at the bottom, in plain type. law 
Rather an attractive circular for a home-town whi 


with 
ot t 


firm to be issuing. 
But the facts are, as you have guessed, that this 
mailing folder was prepared for dealers’ use and tion 


imprinted for them by the manufacturer. om 
When you plan such work, take out your samples vigs 
of Hammermill Cover and look at the range of wou 
colors and the attractiveness of this strong, firm, mat 
easily printed stock. If you haven’t samples, write — 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. with 
a De 

As Standard as Hammermill Bond a 


wan 


paMMERM), , | 
YCOVER “| 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all the 
Direct -by-Mail Advertising 


you 
this 
for 
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lishers. To stabilize prices at the 
right spot, preventing the ups and 
downs so disturbing to both allied 
industries, is admittedly the ideal 
condition, and to him who evolves 
such a workable plan the two in- 
dustries will owe a debt of ever- 
lasting gratitude. 

“Your Legislative and Postal 
Committees have had ‘Congress 
on their hands’ during the past 
year. Consequently, these com- 
mittees have had, perhaps, the 
mosi strenuous year in the history 
of the association. Scarcely a 
fortnight passed without repre- 
sentatives of these committees 
being in Washington on business 
for your association, or in others 
being on the ground at their in- 
stigation. The story of the work 
on ederal law revision, the bitter 
fight to keep newsprint on the 
free list in the tariff bill, the fight 
against duty on pulp- wood, pulp, 
sulphite and dry mats, is told in 
the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

RECOGNITION OF AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS CONFERENCE 


“In postal matters, the attempt 


to prevent the taking effect of the 
last increase under the zone postal 


law met with defeat, following 
which your committee, in line 
with the long- established policy 
of the association and re-enacted 
by resolution of the last conven- 
tion, endeavored to have made a 
detailed study of costs of the 
Postal Department, with the view 
to enactment of a postal law that 
would be equitable to second-class 
matter. Efforts for postal-rate 
relief for a long time have been 
met by officials in Washington 
with the statement that the news- 
papers were not only divided 
among themselves in what they 
wanted, but that the magazines 
and periodicals represented an- 
other big group working in an- 
other direction. Repeatedly the 
advice came from Washington to 
‘Get together and we will give 
you what you want.’ In line with 
this suggestion, through the ef- 
foris of your Postal Committee 
Chairman, this association recently 
joined hands with practically all 
the national and regional pub- 
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lishers’ associations of the coun- 
try and with the periodical and 
magazine publishers in what is 
styled the American Publishers 
Conference, for the sole purpose 
of uniting efforts for a fight to 
secure the repeal of the last two 
postal increases on second-class 
mail matter on the grounds that 
these increases were war expe- 
diencies and useless and unneces- 
sary now in time of peace. 
Toward the accomplishment of 
this end the efforts of the entire 
association should be directed. 

“A noteworthy achievement has 
been the successful effort of 
your Federal Taxation Committee 
in securing from the Treasury 
Department a ruling by which the 
cost of building the circulation 
structure may be included, if de- 
sired, in invested capital. The 
advantageous application of this 
ruling in making Federal tax re- 
ports, as weH as other tax mat- 
ters, are included in the report of 
this committee. 

“Assisted by the _ resolution 
adopted by the convention a year 
ago, your Advertising Agents 
Committee presents a constructive 
report, but there is still need of 
greater co-operation on the part 
of members in order to secure the 
greatest measure of results. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


“Among new activities of the 
past year and miscellaneous ac- 
tivities of the association worthy 
of note are the appointment of a 
Traffic Committee in an effort to 
seoure lower freight rates and 
correct discriminations and incon- 
sistencies in rates; appointment 
of a committee to work for lower 
telephone and telegraph rates for 
newspapers; assistance in pre- 
venting the repeal of the Meyer- 
Martin law at Albany, N. Y.; 
radio inivestigations; efforts to 
make the repeal of the excess 
profits tax applicable to 1921 busi- 
ness; a conference with a com- 
mittee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers on the subject 
of abolishing agency commission 
in which your representatives op- 
posed the suggestion; assistance 
in encouraging linotype schools 
and compiling a list of existing 
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linotype schools in United States, 
and many others. 

“At your Convention a year ago 
a committee was appointed to give 
‘consideration to proposals for en- 
larging the scope and activities of 
this association. As provided by 
the resolution creating the com- 
mittee, a report was made to the 
Board of Directors, the report 
being considered at a meeting held 
January 27 last. The committee 
had sent questionnaires to a large 
number of members asking sug- 
gestions, and the replies, consti- 
tuting the committee’s report, 
ranged from the suggestion to 
leave the association as it is to 
radical plans entailing the expen- 
diture of a half million dollars or 
more annually. The report was 
‘filed’ by the Board. 


RADIO AS AN ADJUNCT TO 
NEWSPAPERS 


“Radio has come,to be an ad- 
junct to newspapers; at least its 
practicability has been established 
in disseminating news, informa- 
tion and entertainment. This 
method of communication has 
come to stay, and its relations and 
possibilities in respect to the news- 
paper business is a subject that 
may with profit be given con- 
sideration by discussion here. 
Perhaps it may be found that 
there are many phases of radio 
on which newspapers may work to 
best advantage by coming to a 
common understanding. 

“In conclusion, permit me to 
repeat what you already know: 
that the value of this association 
to your individual newspaper is 
limited only by what you put into 
it. Accomplishments are limit- 
less. No other business can be 
cited in which possibilities for 
accomplishment are so enormous. 
If the membership concludes to 
stand solidly together, there is no 
worthy proposition that you may 
not work out for the good of all. 
Co-operation today is the keynote 
of successful businesses; the na- 
tions of the world have been com- 
pelled to adopt it in order to 
live. Jealousies and wasteful com- 
petition are the greatest enemies 
today of sound business progress. 
Your time, your help, your 
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thought, your energy are needed; 
when they are given unstintingly 
in furtherance of the aims and 
purposes of mutual helpfuiness 
you will be repaid many fold.” 


POSTAL AND NEWSPRINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Following the president’s ad- 
dress and the reports of various 
committees, the association adopted 
a number of resolutions at its 
session during the first day of the 
convention. Among these resolu- 
tions were the following two on 
postage rates and newsprint: 


(1) The existing zone rates for second 
class mail having been established ly the 
War Revenue Act of 1917, and all other 
war taxes established in that measure 
having been reduced, and the report oi 
the Committee on Second-class P stage 
having been receive 

Resolved, that the Committee on Sec 
ond-class Postage be authorized and di- 
rected to continue its efforts for the 
reduction of second-class postage rates 
in the present postal zones to the rates 
effective July 1, 1919; 

Further resolved, that to accomplish 
this purpose this committee be author 
to join in the efforts of the yee ne 
Publishers Conference, and of publishing 
interests working to the same end; and 

Further resolved, that the activities of 
this committee during the past year bk 
endorsed and approved. 

(2) It appearing to this convention 
from the report of its Committee or 
Federal Laws that a tariff on one of 
the principal constituents of newsprint 
threatened by the tariff bill now pending 
in the United States Senate, and that 
the supply thereof in the United States 
is wholly inadequate to supply the do 
mestic demand; 

It further appearing that every con 
sideration in favor of the retention of 
newsprint on the Free List can be os 
forth with equal force in the case of 
sulphite pulp; 

Be it resolved, that this convention di 
rects its Committee on Federal Laws t 
vigorously oppose all efforts to est ablish 
any duty whatever on sulphite pulp or 
upon any of wood or forest products er 
tering into the manufacture of newsprint 
as well as to oppose all efforts to estal 
lish any duty on news- roto, or other 
papers customarily used in the publica 
tion of newspapers, 


On the second day of the con- 
vention the association indicated 
its position on a number of other 
questions in resolutions. 

On the subject of “freedom of 
the press” the following resolu- 
tion was adopted as the opinion 
of the association: 


The liberty of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press being the most 
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chant Prince, Typography used 
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nt of modern liberties secured by 
people, and in consequence the most 
uently threatened, and 
appearing to this convention that as 
iftermath of the extraordinary execu- 
and judicial powers exercised during 
great war, the liberty of the press 
been seriously threatened during the 
year in efforts to pass restrictive 
slation in Congress and in State 
legislatures, and in efforts to throttle 
criticism by wunprecedented legal and 
cicial proceedings, 
ie it resolved, that the American 
Yewspaper Publishers Association in an- 
1 convention express in unequivocal 
rms its determination to resist all in- 
erences with the right of its members 
of the press to free expression under 
» constitutional guarantees, and 
Re it further resolved, that the Com- 
tee on Federal Laws be authorized 
| directed to exercise its utmost ef- 
ts to maintain the liberty of. freedom 
of the press whenever and wherever it 
may be threatened. 


Two resolutions on labor prob- 
lems were adopted. The first 
resolution dealing with arbitration 
read: 


Resolved, that the convention endorse 
the course of the Committee on Arbitra- 
tion in its negotiations with the several 
printing trade organizations and reaffirm 
the instructions given to the committee 
by the convention one year ago which 
were as follows: 

Whereas, contracts with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and Inter- 
national Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union, the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, and the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers’ Union, now 
in effect, will expire on April 30, 1922, 
be it therefore 

Resolved, that the president be, and he 
is, hereby authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to negotiate new abitration con- 
tracts with the representatives of the 
organizations named, and be it 

Further resolved, that the committee 
conclude arbitration contracts under 
which there shall be no restriction re- 
garding any matter at issue, but that 
all points of difference between members 
of the association and the unions of the 
printing trades shall be subject to arbi- 
tration, and be it 

Further resolved, that the committee 
shall have full power to close contracts 
with the representatives ‘of the organiza- 
tions named in conformity with the fore- 
going. 


The second labor resolution 
provided for the establishment of 
an “open shop” division of the 
association, and read: 


Vhereas, the Open Shop Division of 
the Typothete has proved a source of 
neth and benefit to the job printer, 
an! frequently to the newspaper pub- 
lisher, in his time of need; therefore, 
we believe the time has arrived when 
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the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sotiation should set up an open shop 
division to be maintained and operated 
without opposition or prejudice to any 
other department of the organization, 
such a division to constitute a unit of 
the organization to which publishers who 
wish to establish and maintain open shop 
conditions in their mechanical depart- 
ment may turn for aid, therefore be it 
Resolved, that the Board of Directors 
be instructed to proceed at once to set 
up an open shop division of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
under such conditions as will enable it 
to become a substantial aid to members 
who desire permanently to operate under 
open shop conditions, it being definitely 
understood that this department is under 
no circumstances to be used merely as a 
strike-breaking organization, 


The Federal Tax Committee of 
the Association submitted and ob- 
tained passage of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, that the Legislative Commit 
tee is requested to take active measures 
to procure, if possible, the following 
amendments of the 1921 Revenue Act: 

(1) In the first proviso of Section 252 
substitute “six years” for “five years,” 
so that claim for credit or refund may 
be filed within six years after the return 
was due instead of within five years. 

(2) Add to Section 1318, at the end 
of paragraph ending with “‘sum,” a pro- 
viso to the following effect: “Provided, 
however, that in respect to income and 
profits, taxes and penalties and interest 
thereon suit may be maintained if com- 
menced within two years after disallow- 
ance, in whole or in part, of any claim 
for refund or for credit.” 

(3) Add to Section 1310, Subdivision 
“C,” near the end, after the words “is 
dead,” the words “or out of office.” 


The association’s Bureau of Ad- 
vertising held its annual banquet 
on the evening of the second day 
of the convention. (The annual 
report of this Bureau was given 
in Printers’ INK of April 27.) 

The speakers at this dinner were 
United States Seneator G. M. 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, publisher 
of the Omaha World-Herald, and 
Seymour L. Cromwell, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Senator Hitchcock spoke on the 
subject of international commerce 
and advanced the opinion that 
one thing now interfering with 
our return to normal business 
conditions was the collapse of our 
foreign trade. Mr. Cromwell’s 
address outlined the work of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
pointed out why the placing of 
restrictions by legislation on the 
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Exchange would be undesirable. 

William A. Thomson, director 
of the Bureau of Advertising, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. The Commit- 
tee in charge of the dinner in- 
cluded William F. Rogers of the 
Boston Transcript, chairman; 
Harry Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times, vice-chairman; 
Howard Davis, New York 
Tribune; William Findlay, To- 
ronto Globe; D. D. Moore, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; Fleming 
Newbold, Washington Star; 
David B. Plum, Troy Record; 
S. E. Thomason, Chicago Tribune ; 
Louis Wiley, New York Times; 
John B. Woodward, Chicago 
Daily News, and Lafayette Young, 
Jr., Des Moines Capital. 

A two-day annual convention 
of the Associated Fress on April 
24 and 25 preceded the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion’s convention. At the annual 
luncheon of the Associated Press, 
Lady Astor spoke, addressing the 
meeting, as she said, “as a woman 
of the world” and not as a “na- 
tionalist on world politics.” 

Frank B. Noyes of the Wash- 
ington Star was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Press. The 
other officers are: First vice- 
president, Herbert F. Gunnison, 
Brooklyn Eagle; second vice- 
president, Stuart H. Perry, Adrian 
(Mich.) Telegram; secretary and 
counsellor, Melville E. Stone; 
assistant secretary and general 
manager, Frederick Roy Martin, 
and treasurer, J. R. Youatt. 

Executive Committee: Charles 
Hopkins Clark, Hartford Courant ; 
Charles A. Rook, Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Frank B. Noyes, Wash- 
ington Star; Adolph S. Ochs, New 
York Times; John R. Rathom, 
Providence Journal, and Victor 
F. Lawson, Chicago Daily News. 


Plan Campaigns for Rug and 
Engine Accounts 


A newspaper campaign in large cities 
is being planned for “Kimlark” rugs, 
manufactured by the Neenah Fibre 
Textile Co., Neenah, Wis., 
Hurst & McDonald. 'A farm paper and 
magazine campaign for airbanks, 
Morse & Company’s “Z” engines is also 
planned by this agency. 


by Henri 
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Educational Glove Campaign 
in the Offing 


The annual convention of the 
tional Association of Leather Gl 
Manufacturers will be held in Glov 
ville, N. Y., June 5-6. 

The Associated Glove Manufacturers 
of New York State will meet with + 
National Association at that time « 
there is a possibility of the two a: 
ciations being placed under one he 
If this is done, there will probably | 
@ co-operative advertising campaign 
started which will seek to further 
wearing of American-made _ glov 
Ww. Warren, secretary of the N 
York 
Ink. 


association, informs Print: 


Portable Tent Maker Will 


Advertise 

The George T. White Company, Bos- 
ton, is about to begin advertising in 
newspapers for Hoye-tent, a_ portable 
dressing tent which may be set up on 
the beach. Newspapers will be used in 
cities where distribution is secured, and, 
later, national mediums are expected to 
be included. 

The account is in charge of the Joh 
W. Queen Advertising Agency, Bost: 

Miss Marion Coughlin recently was 
added to the staff of the agency. Miss 
Coughlin formerly was with the Women 
Voters’ League. 


Two New Accounts with 


Wells-Ollendorf Co. 

The Wells-Ollendorf Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency, has secured the 
accounts of the Central Mail Order 
House, Chicago, for which space in 
farm and mail-order papers will ” used, 
and the Hermo Eamonen. Chicago, 
manufacturer of toilet articles. A cam- 
paign for “Hair-lustr,” one of the 
products of the latter company, is 
planned for magazines and newspapers 
in large cities. 


Chicago Hotel Advertising 


The Osten Advertising Corporati 
Chicago, is placing the advertising of 
the Chicago Beach Hotel and the Hotel 
Windemere, Chicago. 
peosre will be used. The Automatic 
gnition Company, Chicago, manuf 
turer of spark plugs, has placed its 
vertising account with the Osten 
vertising Corporation. 


H. B. Selleck Joins Detroit 


Agency 
H. B. Selleck has joined the copy 
staff of the Albee Corporation, adv« 
tising agency, Detroit. Previously 
was with the advertising department 
the Burroughs Adding Machine C: 
pany. 


Southern news 


Adam P. Piret, recently with 
New York Globe, has joined The J 
Jelenko Company, as assistant to the 
director of sales and advertising. 
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GOOD AS GOLD 


Tue Chemical National Bank of New York, in 
its fascinating advertisements of the early history 
of that old and solid institution, tells of an in- 
cident where all kinds of money were refused 
by a suspicious ticket seller—but one. That one 
was a Chemical Bank Note “as good as gold”, as 
the suspicious payee remarked. 

The chances are that that particular note was 
engraved on Crane’s paper. At least an old day 
book says that the Chemical Bank was buying 
Crane’s Bank Note paper about that time. 

Of course it was the words “Chemical Bank” 
engraved on the paper that made it good as 
gold, but surely Crane’s paper shines with a sort 
of reflected glow since it was the paper chosen 
by the bank whose notes were as good as gold. 


100% selected new rag stock 

121 years’ experience 

Banknotes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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= ee 
Better Than One 


Business is specialized to this extent: 





One man may be able to write advertisements, manage sale 
originate merchandising plans better than some others—but nv! 
all others. In every problem, two heads working together, a: 
always better than, one. 

From six to eight thousand business heads—the most accon 
plished and progressive in the nation—will get together in 
Milwaukee, June 11th to 15th, 1922. 

Men who are recognized as representative leaders in sales 
merchandising and advertising will hold the biggest and most 
important business gathering in America— 


the Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 


To come is to benefit by the sound judgment of men who have 
achieved big things in business. 

At one time and place you may mingle with them, discuss 
weighty problems, interchange plans and ideas. 

The direct value received—will pay for your trip—perhaps 
hundreds of times over. 

Come — the cost is low — lower than you may think. The 
benefits are great—greater than you may think. It’s not too 
late to secure excellent accommodations if you make reservations 


by wire or letter TODAY. 


MILWAUKEE! EASY of — 
the four corners entry by rail, 
of America — water, highway 
centralized. from all parts 
of the country. 


The Milwaukee Advertising Council 
(Association of Commerce) 
Suite 150 Hotel Wisconsin 
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Finding New Arguments for 
Conventional Products 


Juterest Aroused in Prosaic Subjects by Delving Deep for Original Copy 
and Illustrative Themes 


By W. Livingston Larned 


\ HEN an advertiser has built 

many campaigns for many 
years, he is apt to reach the con- 
clusion, a little despondently, that 
there is “nothing new under the 
sun” in the shape of an idea. All 
that can be said has been said, 
and in an endless variety of ways. 
The more he studies his subject, 
owever, the more he is apt to dis- 
cover that there is practically no 
limit to advertising’s possibilities. 
And the more receptive he is to 
outside ideas and suggestions, the 
greater his chance of discovering 
these hidden themes. 

Bicycles had been advertised 
extensively from the period of 
their invention. Strangely enough, 
this advertising had followed a 
rather conventional code. As in 
the case of the automobile, there 
were but two main arguments: 
that of the pleasure of riding a 
bike and the still more prosaic 
one of the mechanical perfections 
and features of a certain make. 

We attended an advertising 
meeting some years ago and heard 
a sales manager come out flat- 
footedly with the statement that 
bicycles could never be advertised 
in an attractive manner, because 
all of the “ideas had been con- 
sumed.” 

It was at this juncture that a 
coaster brake concern thought of 
forgetting mechanical devices and 
the mere pleasure of the bike and 
of making a radically different, 
classified appeal. 

Why not feature the bicycle as 
the “poor man’s automobile”? 

Argue that when a workman 
owned a bike he could ignore the 
rush of the surface car. He could 
go to his job and back again in 
the cool of the evening, in perfect, 
relaxful comfort. Money would 
be saved and health improved, to 
say nothing of the crowd-dodging 
10¢ca, 


It was, at that time, a new argu- 
ment for a commonplace article. 
At a period when the bicycle was 
threatening to become obsolete, 
new interest was aroused. It was 
found that workmen responded to 
this new thought. The millhand 
and the factory plodder agreed 
with the advertising argument. 
Today, that general thought is 
still serving bicycle manufacturers 
well. 

There immediately followed an- 
other train of thought, equally 
revolutionary at the time. The 
small boy was shown how he could 
make a great deal of extra money 
by owning a bike. He could de- 
liver parcels for shopkeepers dur- 
ing his spare time. He could 
make mother hand out a penny 
here and a dime there, when 
urgent messages were to be de- 
livered. And this began to sell 
more bicycles, too. 


PACKERS WHET THE APPETITE 


‘For twenty-five years packers 
thought that there was nothing 
new in the way of advertising for 


hams and bacons. Precedent was 
slavishly followed. Show the 
products and let it go at that, 
with an occasional view of the 
plant. 

And then one firm saw possi- 
bilities in making the illustration 
the main argument. 

Appetities could be whetted. 

Now the elaborate painting in 
full color, of servings of ham- 
and-eggs, bacgn- -and-eggs, etc., is 
accomplishing wonders for a mat- 
ter-of-fact product. The packers 
have almost stopped advertising a 
piece of meat in a package. They 
are making people hungry for ham 
and for bacon by means of skilful 
illustrations. 

Garments for women had been 
advertised in very much the- same 
way and spirit for many years. 
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No startling innovations had been 
introduced. There was something 
inspirational, therefore, in the 
latest plan adopted for Hart 
Schaffner & Marx coats for 
women. And how simple it is, 
after all. A vogue was taken 
advantage of and a modern pref- 
erence or whim made into ad- 
vertising. Women, just now, have 
a marked desire for masculine 
garh. 

In a connected series of il- 
lustrations, this clothing manu fac- 
turer has deliberately set out to 
visualize the way the modish 
woman wants to look. “Tailored 
like a man’s” is a vigorous selling 
phrase. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN WAFFLE 


IRONS 


Waffle irons are not new. The 
electric waffle iron is merely a 
modernized version of the old 
idea. About the best you can do 
is to say that waffles can be made 
right on the table with the elec- 
trical attachment and equipment. 


And this general plan of adver- 
tising would offer no wide range 
of individuality. 

Westinghouse was not content 


to remain inactive. Something 
could and should be done. There- 
fore the company’s own test 
kitchen was set to work and a 
discovery was made—several of 
them. 

A_ waffle 
things. 

When special batter was made 
up, short-cake could be made on 
a waffle iron. But just see what 
the advertiser has to say, that will 
make women think in new terms 
of an old product: 

“When we first offered the 
Westinghouse Electric Waffle Iron 
we were certain that it would 
make wonderful waffles—and it 
does. But now we know that 
there are many other things that 
it bakes deliciously, also. We 
have experimented extensively 
with it in our kitchens at Mans- 
field during the past year, and we 
have developed there a set of 
practical recipes that will enable 
any woman to use her waffle iron 
in many new and delightful ways. 


iron could do other 
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Such things as _ short-cake, ic 
cream sandwich, foundation toas 
omelet, jellyroll, tea-biscuit—the: 
and other appetizing things can a! 
be made on a waffle iron.” 

It is just such advertising idea 
as this that awaken new intere: 
in the old product and keep it 
sales steady when they are ii 
clined to lag. 

It is not always necessary « 
advisable to advertise the actua! 
product and its supremacy. 

Break in on the monotony bh 
unusual things that the produ 
can be made to do. As an examp! 
of this, current Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator pages make far less of 
the actual device than of certai: 
special, newly created recipes that 
can be cooked on the range. 

There is so much of appetizing 
description that the woman is 
hungry for the dish and a range 
that will successfully cook it. 

Look for the new advertising 
theme in the commonplace prod 
uct. What of irons? Even the 
electric iron is no longer consid- 
ered a novelty. Arguments must 
go farther than that an iron can 
be adequately heated by electric 
current. The convenience idea 
has been done and done again. 

We look with admiration upon 
the page that gives us an outline 
diagram of the bottom of an 
electric iron and offers a chal- 
lenge to the woman of the house: 

“See how big your iron should 
be. It may interest you to com- 
pare the size of the iron you are 
now using with this iron. Plac« 
your iron on the outline and see 
if it fully covers the area shown. 
If it does, you may be sure that 
your iron is of the proper size to 
work with the greatest speed and 
the least expenditure of energy. 

This same spirit is reflected i 
the latest campaign for The Royal 
Electric Cleaner. There are so 
many vacuum cleaners that th: 
advertising and sales competitio: 
is well-nigh disheartening. Th 
Royal idea lifts its appeal out of 
what may be termed “the mob.” 

The American woman’s interes 
has been aroused in a sort of 
“embedded dirt” that she has not 
thought of before. “The wors' 
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HE Ethridge Company’s 

Art Staff is the largest in 
New York City, and includes 
specialists in all branches of 
illustration, such as Poster 
and Fashion Work, Character 
Studies, Retouching and 
Mechanical Drawings, 
Figures, Landscapes, Letter- 
ing, Decorative Work and 
Cartooning. Competentartists 
are employed for every me- 
dium of illustration, including 
pen and ink, wash, charcoal, 
water color and oil. 


Ourcreativeand idea department, 
under the direction of W. Living- 
ston Larned, is accustomed 
to handling difficult problems 


THe ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO 
25 E. 26th Street 203 So. Dearborn St. 
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Cutting the Unit Cost 
of Sales and Making 
Sales Effort More 
Productive’ 


HESE two problems, more than all others, are engaging the 

earnest attention of executives in every line of business. 
Their solution is essential to bringing production capacity 
and purchasing power into better balance. 


Printed sales literature — Direct-Mail Advertising—is now 
recognized as the necessary and vital force in building up sales 
and lowering sales costs. To secure the greatest results in the 
most economical way requires: 


First: A wide knowledge of merchandising methods 
and marketing conditions; 


Second: A broad experience in advertising; 


Third: An equally complete knowledge of all the 
resources of the printer's and engraver’s art. 


Very few men possess all these qualifications. It takes the 
combined ability of a specialized organization,—just as it does 
in any manufacturing business. 


Robert Smith Company provides precisely this service to 
manufacturers and merchandisers. Direct-Advertising plans, 
copy, illustrations, engravings, and the complete printed 
literature are produced by us—in our own plant. 


Many of our customers have-successfully used this service over 
a period of years. We invite your correspondence. 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 


Specializing in Direct-Mail Advertising 
Lansing Michigan 
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dirt is in your rug, not on it,” 

the working slogan, and a very 
gool one, Surface dirt is easy 
to reach in rugs and carpets, but 
the dirt that is unseen is quite 
another problem. Before any com- 
petitors could get to the basic 
display ideas of the series, the 
Royal had flashed this pictorially 
interesting argument broadcast. 

For years the advertising of 
shock absorbers had been along 
the same general lines. The 
manufacturer felt it was neces- 

ary to do approximately what his 
rival was doing. People were 
shown in cars, riding with ease, 
contrast played an important part 
and the roughest road was made 
a boulevard, verbally and in il- 
lustrations, 

It remained for the Hassler to 
strike out along new lines. “Sup- 
pose you had a basket of eggs on 
the rear seat of your car. And 
suppose the road was extremely 
rough. What would happen to 
those eggs? They'd be very Iikely 
to break, wouldn’t they?” 

And a basket of eggs becomes 
a shock absorber illustration to 
take the place of past conventions. 
It can easily be imagined how this 
same line of thought can be ex- 
tended into a long series, without 
hecoming tedious. 

The versatile advertising man 
can find new, ingenious and al- 
together effective ideas for ex- 
ploiting products that have seem- 
ingly exhausted their own written 
and illustrated possibilities. 


Chicago Barber Shop Uses 
Newspaper Display 

‘ull-page advertisements in Chicago 
papers, the first of a series to be 

ublished, announce the opening of the 
stal Barber Shops in that city. This 

oncern shows its recognition of the 
stige of good-will and the advantage 

at is to be gained from association 
) other advertisers by including in 
opy the names of firms and the 

products or service with which the new 
prise is supplied. 


aximeters Give Receipts 

_The newspapers of St. Louis and 
Chicago are carrying advertisements of 
loca! taxicab companies which are an- 
nouncing to their patrons that they are 
equipped with the Ohmer Fare Register 
Company’s taximeters that give passen- 
gers printed receipts. 
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Practical 
Co-operation— 


part of the service we 
offer you: 

More than once, we’ve 
come back, rolled up 
our sleeves and done 
the job ourselves. 

It was the quickest way, 
the economical way, the 
most satisfactory way 
for all concerned. 

It was Service. as we un- 
derstand it. 


N. A. Kweit 


P.J. Perrusi - 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ SERVICE 
Co. : Typographers 


209 West 38th Street, New York 





Phone FitzRoy 2926-2927 
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What About 
New Zealand? 


Writing with regard to ad- 
vertising we handled for 
Lalley Lights in New Zealand, 
the Advertising Manager of 
Lalley Light Corporation com- 
ments thus: 


“I want to congratulate you 
upon the high character of 
Lalley Light advertising 
prepared by you for the N. Z. 
distributors. Your text mat- 
ter is foreefal, the layouts 
are attractive, and I trust 
the whole campaign has 
proved quite successful.” 


We are splendidly equipped to 
give service to the American 
Manufacturer who wishes to 
secure his share of New Zeal- 
and’s splendid trade—the imports 
from U. S. A. during 1920 totalled 
55,000,000 dollars. Our arrange- 
ments enable us to handle 
Australia also. A few of many 
well-known products for which 
advertising campaigns have been 
entrusted to us by the manufac- 
turers, or by their local repre- 
sentatives are: 


Old Dutch Cleanser, Warner's 
Corsets, AutoStrop Razors, Sher- 
win- Williams Paints, Nyal’s 
Preparations, Blue Jay Corn 
Plasters, Malthold Roofing, Hup- 
mobile Cars, Maxweil Cars, 
Lalley Lighting System. 


We will gladly give the facts to those 
really interested. Ask R. G. Dun & 
Co. regarding our standing. 





Our Managing Director, Mr. J. M. 
A. Hott, will be at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, from May {0th to 
14th, and at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, from May (8th to 25th. 
Letters addressed to him there, or 
care of Printers’ Ink, New York, 
will receive immediate attention. 


J. LOTT, LTpD. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 


84 and 86 Jervols Quay 
2, 4, 6 and 8 Harris Street 
WELLINGTON, N. Z. 


Fully equipped Branch offices at Auck- 
land, Christchurch and Dunedin, N. Z. 
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Cheney Brothers Charge De- 


ception in Advertising 

Gimbel Brothers, New York depart. 
ment store, were last week restra ned, 
in an order obtained from Judge Avgus. 
tus N. Hand in the U. S. District ( ourt, 
from continuing an advertised sale of 
silks claimed to consist of “22,000 yards 
of Cheney’s Twill and Shower-proof 
Foulards,” and were directed to cease 
selling or advertising the merchandise 
in that manner. 

In the complaint filed for Cheney 
Brothers it was alleged that Gimbel 
Brothers advertised under the hea ing, 
“A Sensation, 22,000 Yards of Cheney's 
Twill and Shower- proof Foulards,”’ fol 
lowed by various statements, which it is 
charged amount to a representation that 
these goods are first-quality foulards of 
the designs and patterns manufactured 
by Cheney Brothers for this season’s 
trade. 

Cheney Brothers stdte in their papers 
that they have purchased a substantial 
number of different designs from the 
goods advertised by Gimbel Brothers, 
and that in every instance the goods 
purchased are designs which were pre 
pared by them, for the trade of 192! or 
prior to that time. In other words, that 
the goods are abandoned designs, says 
the complaint. 

The papers further allege that Gimbel 
Brothers were offering for sale in con- 
nection with this advertising severa 
pieces of merchandise which were sold 
by Cheney Brothers last June as “sec 
onds” in a job lot. Cheney Brother 
claim their experts have examined goods 
purchased at Gimbel’s sale, and state in 
the papers on file that several other 
pieces, offered by Gimbel’s are undoul 
edly “seconds.” 

Following the order of the Court 
noted above, a new order was signed 
by Judge Hand as a result of a state 
ment by Harry D. Nims, counsel for 
Cheney Brothers, that the original in- 
junction had been disregarded. 

The new order provides that until a 
further order by the court Gimbel 
Brothers are restrained “from publish 
ing, distributing or circulating directly or 
indirectly, or directly or indirectly caus- 
ing to be published, distributed or circu 
lated in any manner any advertisement, 
circular, statement, sign or other fi rm 
of publicity which contains or in which 
appears the names ‘Cheney,’ ‘Cheney 
silks,’ ‘Cheney foulards,’ or any of 
them, or the name ‘Cheney’ in any 
form used to refer to or describe any 
textile fabric or in which any direct, 
indirect or inferential reference is 
made.” 

The defendants are also restrained 
from “further exhibition in the 
dows of defendants’ store, Broadway 
and Thirty-third Street, or at any place 
in the said defendants’ store or on the 
defendants’ premises any signs, placards 
or notices upon which is displayed the 
word ‘Cheney’ used in any manner re- 
ferring to or relating to textile fabrics 
or connected therewith.” 


} 


The annual election of officers of the 
Representatives Club, New York, will 
be held at the Yale Club on May 15. 
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If the men who retail your prod- 
uct to the public only had your 
information, if they only knew 
what you know and if they only 
had your enthusiasm— 


EN they would put 

their efforts behind it, 

with spirit, and they would 
sell it more actively. 


@ Don’t you believe this? 
And don’t your own sales 
records prove the case? 


@ Your best salesmen get 
results, in large measure, by 
putting across the informa- 
tion and enthusiasm they 
get from you. 


@ You can inform and 
inspire your retailers, too. 
The method is simple. It is 
one of the subjects discussed 
in Promoting Sales. 


@. This book is worth the 
reading by every responsible 
executive of any established 
business house. 


@ If you are interested in 
increasing your selling 
efforts, send for it. 


The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 
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The Advertising 
History of California 
Prunes 


(Continued from page 8) 


—dignified and of the best brand 
of English that the copy chief 
could produce. There was no 


raving, but a gustatory descrip- 


SUNSWEET 


tion well calculated to 
start the salivary 
glands. 

n addition to the 
description of Sun- 
sweet prunes, as dis- 
tinguished ffom_ the 
common variety, was 
a series of recipes 
for bread, desserts, 
puddings, confections, 
etc. Not only were 
new uses suggested, 
but the quality of the 
prunes was implied 
from the uses for 
which they were 
recommended. The 
cling-stone, sole- 
leather varieties of 
former days could 
never have been con- 
verted into coverings 
for almonds or other 
goodies as pictured in 
these recipes. Direc- 
tions for cooking so 
as to bring out the 
full value of fruit 
sugar and develop 
the utmost flavor 
were often repeated. 
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ply? This last was particularly im- 
portant, for the packers had been 
known to discipline disloyal cus- 
tomers, and no wholesaler wanted 
to take any chances of incurring 
the enmity of those upon whom 
he might have to depend for his 
source of supply. 

Two kinds of evidence were 
prepared effectively to quiet the 
wholesaler’s misgivings on that 
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CALIFORNIA'S NATURE-FLAVORED 





_ PRUNES & APRICOTS 





The merchandising 
of the prunes pre- 
sented a big problem. 
The new association 
was suddenly called upon to dis- 
pose of $25,000,000 worth of prunes 
and apricots, It had no trade con- 
nections, no good-will, no reputa- 
tion. Wholesalers who had been 
dealing with some one of the eight 
big packing houses that formerly 
had sold all the California prunes 
and apricots were slow to trust 
their orders for a whole season’s 
supply with a new and unknown 
firm. What quality would be fur- 
nished? Would they be uniform? 
Would they have an adequate sup- 


WELL-PREPARED COPY IS USED IN THE BUSINESS 


PRESS 


point. One was the large num- 
ber of long-time contracts from 
8,000 growers which assured a 
supply, not merely for one season, 
but for five years. The other was 
the adverfising campaign showing 
the beautiful, elaborate advertise- 
ments and impressive schedules. 
Not only did the array of proofs 
of advertisements tend to assure 
wholesalers of the reliability of 
the association, but the widely 
advertised brand name convinced 
them that they could depend upon 
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We Want 
Another 
Product 
To Sell 


VERY successful sales 

organization, handling 
the output of one of the 
largest manufacturers in 
agricultural lines, is pre- 
pared to take over the 
entire sales of another 


product. 


This organization is highly 
trained, covers the entire 
United States and Canada, 
with European connections, 
andis intimately acquainted 
with the implement, seed 


and hardware trade. 


This presents to the manu- 
facturer of a high grade 
product with big possibili- 


ties an unusual opportunity 


to gain immediate national 


representation on an eco- 
nomical basis. 


For full information, ad- 
dress B. B. Geyer, Dayton 
Savings & Trust Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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a uniform, high-quality product, 
It was obvious that those who had 
put up the $225,000 for the (irst 
advertising campaign had too 
much at stake to allow the prod- 
uct to be a disappointment either 
to middlemen or to consumers, 
Furthermore, wholesalers were 
not averse to having nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars spent 
in advertising a product which 
they were to distribute, when the 
two hundred-odd brands that had 
been on the market previously 
and were to he supplanted, 
received practically no advertis: 
support. : 

Sunsweet prunes were packed 
for the most part in pound car‘ons 
and in twenty-five-pound cases, 
Both bore the trade-mark con- 
spicuously displayed. The idea 
of the case was to accommodate 
the bulk sales, especially for city 
trade, where many purchases were 
small, and for restaurants and 
hotels where quantities were ‘t- 
quired. If a consumer took a 
whole case, he could not escape 
the trade-mark. Where bulk sales 
were small, the trade name was 
conspicuous as the prunes were 
scooped from the box and con- 
sumer advertising called attention 
to the fact that the name “Sun- 
sweet” would be found on the 
grocer’s box. 

The first year Sunsweet prunes 
were advertised it so happened 
that there was a record-breaking 
yield of approximately 290,000,000 
pounds. But the advertising, the 
unusual prosperity of the coun- 
try, and a large export business 
combined to furnish a market for 
the unprecedented crop. That was 
in 1919. In 1920 there was also 
a generous crop, and about the 
time it was harvested there came 
the widely lamented _ business 
slump. Not only did European 
buyers return prunes they had 
ordered as unsalable, but whole- 
salers the country over expressed 
their lack of confidence in the 
trade in a moan three thousand 
miles long. Before the business 
slump came they had _ boughit 
optimistically during the sales sea- 
son on open contracts, the pro- 
tected price to be filled in by the 
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W.:S.HIL- Company 


Complete ADVERTISING Service 


Research Posters 
—_ mdising Plans | Trade Paper Copy 
agazines Window and Store Display 
7 = well Trade ig 
Painted Bulletins | House O 
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WANTED 
Established Advertising Agency 


Group of advertising men desire to 
purchase the name and goodwill 
of small or medium-sized agency 
with good clientele. Present owner 
may retain an interest if he so 
desires. Correspondence will be 
regarded as strictly confidential. 


Address “ER” 
Care of P. I. 
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IF YOU SELL TO MEN 


of more than average wealth you cannot 
afford to overlook the concentrated group of 


FATHERS AND SONS 


who read 


TH: OPEN ROAD 


WO years and a half of earnest effort 

without “fireworks” or fantastic appeals 
have built for The Open Road a solid, akin 
proved circulation of nearly ten thousand, Pi 
net paid. 
Few readers of The Open Road are under 17. | Bi = 
Practically all are men of means and of discrimi- metroy 
nation. Your advertising could reach them al 
under no more friendly and reliable auspices briskly 
than those of The Open Road. If you want to Prony 
discover why—give the magazine a fair test in gratify 


your own home. ninety 

tically 
If you have a product or service of special interest lites 
to men of means and of character, you will find was m 


it to your advantage to ask us to mail you our ee 


new pamphlet giving sworn facts about The Open looked 
Road subscribers. if ~ 
handle 
merch 
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association when the extent of 
the crop was definitely known and 
was ready for market. 

With the changed business con- 
ditions in the fall of 1920, the 
unanimous chorus was that the 
price was too high, that dealers 
would not stock them, and con- 
sumers would not buy. Instead of 
weakening in the face of such 
complaints, or of going to court 
to enforce the fulfillment of just 
and legal contracts, Mr. Coyken- 
jal came to New York for a 
conference with the wholesale 
While here he arranged 
an extensive, intensive consumer 
campaign. It “started with a 
double-page newspaper announce- 
ment which was said to be the 
first of the kind for a food prod- 
uct in the metropolitan district. 
Smaller space was used daily for 
the following two weeks. Thou- 
sands of dealers were visited and 
urged to cash in on the newspaper 
campaign by featuring prunes— 
especially by displaying them and 
making use of the generous sup- 
ply of display material and other 
lealer helps that were distributed. 


grocc Ts. 


RIDING OUT THE STORM 


The “buyers’ strike,” so far as 
it concerned prune eaters of the 


metropolis, was soon broken; 
retail sales were stimulated and 
jobbers’ stocks began to move 
briskly. The local campaign was 
a success. It was repeated in 
other jobbing centres with similar 
gratifying results and _ within 
ninety days the crop was prac- 
tically sold out. 

That was really a marveious 
achievement. The opening price 
was maintained, the crop disposed 
of, and Sunsweet enjoyed a 
greatly enhanced prestige. It was 
looked upon as the crucial test, for 
if such a difficult market as that 
of the last half of 1920 could be 
handled by the advertising and 
merchandising plans of the asso- 
ciation, there was little doubt that 
the normal increase of the crop 
in years to come could be similarly 
cared for. 

The satisfaction of the growers 
was so great that the association 
membership has increased to 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN produces 
88 per cent of the essen- 
tial oils of the country. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers 
are united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 
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Sales and Advertising 
Director 


A trained executive with 20 years’ 
practical experience in the manu- 
facture and sales of merchandise. 
A man who understands from per- 
sonal experience the interdepend- 
ence between the sales, manufac- 
turing and financial executive 
functions. A man who can build 
a thorogoing, well founded policy 
and train others to use it promptly 
and effectively. 


Experienced as executive in Shop 
System, Costs, Advertising, Sales 

both domestic and export—as 
Plant Manager and as Manufac- 
turing Director of a group of 
large factories. 


Not afraid of real work or a long, 
hard pull. Young enough to have 
enthusiasm and speed. Old enough 
to know by experience. Address 
“R. C.,” Box 271, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 


HELLO, PARTNER! 


That 








I’ve been looking for you. 
proposition of yours that, once 


started, will go big with both 
large and small advertisers, will 
dove-tail with a highly special- 
ized advertising service that I 
have been selling for the last 
eight years. 

We won’t need much capital to 
start. I’ve got $5000 and a nice- 
ly furnished New York office— 
with a room for you. 

If yours is a _ crackerjack 
proposition that needs a sales 
executive and a little capital to 
get going, let’s get together. 

Naturally it is something 
clean and legitimate that offers 
wide possibilities for develop- 
ment, or you and I wouldn’t 
touch it.. Tell me all about it. 


Address “W. J.,” Box 21, care Printers’ Ink 
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11,000; and their confidenc: 
advertising was so well justi 
that they increased the next y 
appropriation by $100,000, b: 
ing it up to $325,000. The <: 
paign was also extended to inc! 
large space in a_ representative 
number of newspapers of the 
country. That campaign, which 
was last year, was equally sati 
factory. For the present 
there has been a further extensi 
of the advertising which is bei 
continued along the same funda- 
mental plan. It makes use of 
merous mediums, including pages 
in full color in women’s maga- 
zines, and black-and-white pages 
in others. Newspapers are bcing 
extensively used, not as already 
stated as merely auxiliary, but for 
a fundamental purpose. The five- 
cent confection package of prunes 
is chiefly supported by newspaper 
copy boldly displayed. There are 
posters, ranging from the colorful 
twenty-four-sheet showings to a 
wide variety of window posters, 
and counter display material. Farm 
papers are used liberally, more 
than one hundred grocery papers 
carry the Sunsweet messages, and 
even hospital journals are included 
to acquaint the purchasing agents 
and the dieticians with a realiza- 
tion of the full food and medicinal 
value of prunes and apricots. 
To show how well-rounded is 
the advertising and sales policy 
that is piloting Sunsweet prunes 
and apricots through the different 
channels of consumer demard— 
here is a brief summary of the 
supplementary advertising for 
dealer and follow-up work: 
Recipe Literature: In order to get 
over the thought of unusualness the 
new Sunsweet Recipe Packet has heen 
labeled “‘Sunsweet Surprises for 1922. 
It contains recipes for both prunes an 
apricots edited and tested by Mrs. Rell 
DeGraf, & Domestic Science Director 
of the California Prune & Apricot 
Growers and a nationally known home 
cooking expert. The recipes are printed 
on gummed slips 5 by 3 inches so the 
housewife can paste them in her cook 
book or on filing cards for permanent 
reference. Nearly 400,000 of these recip 
packets have been distributed to h 
wives the nation over within the last 
three years. It is sent out only on direct 
request as the result of advertising it 
the national magazines and also to do 
mestic science teachers for their class 
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Sie Stat 
1S FIRST 
in Financial 


Advertising 
Financial Led Both Local Papers 
Linage in 1921 and Gaining 


1921 (12 mos.) Twice as Fast This 
(From Publishers’ Year 


Service Corpora- 
tion, an independ- 
ent bureau em- 
ployed by all these 


papers). Nearly 30,000 lines of 
Star Daily. ..366,802 financial advertising more 
Star Sunday. 44,195 . . ‘. 
Star Total. ..caneer than its closest competitor 
2d Paper... ..383,885 in 1921 and going twice as 
3 pr ...175,580 ° . 
wictenuitiaean strong this year. That is 


1922 (ist 3 m.) , . 
Ww he figures show. 
Star Daily .. 97,426 hat the Sores 


Star Sunday. 12,414 . es ° 
Star Total...109,840 The Star is receiving this 


2d Paper.... 96,441 quantity of financial adver- 

8d Paper.... 36,495 ae » 
tising because of the quality 
of its financial news. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


SS. 














Foreign Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. R, J. BIDWELL CO. 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 742 Market Street, 


Marbridge Bldg., New York. San Francisco. 
Times Bldg., Los Argetes. 
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500 FOR AN HOUR 
OF YOUR TIME 


The American Photo-Engravers’ Association will award $500 
in 18 prizes for the 18 most appropriate slogans of not more than 
8 words each—suitable for advertising the Photo-Engraving 
industry. (Compound words like Photo-Engraving counted as 


one word.) 











The First prize will be 
ity Second “e it) 


“ce Third “ “ 

















Preference will be given to slogans which most tersely suggest 
that forceful influence which Photo-Engraving Service renders 
to advertised products of every kind—for instance: “Photo- 


Engraving demonstrates service in products”; “Picture your 
products by Photo-Engraving, they talk”; “What’s an ‘ad’ with- 
out Photo-Engraving?” 


Note—An industrial slogan may be described as a product of selling psychology in 
the form of a printed brevity, calculated to stimulate and encourage human 
interest in such a way that the demand for the service which that industry 
supplies, may be multiplied. ‘‘Say it with flowers’’—the Fiorist’s slogan is 


an excellent example. 


READ THESE CONDITIONS CAREFULLY 

1. Anyone, except the officers of All prizes, will be paid, even 
the A.P.E.A. may compete. though none of the attempts are 

2. Competitors must write their considered appropriate for service 
attempts plainly on slips of paper as an Industrial Slogan. 
3 inches > 6 inches. Nothing but 
the slogan on one side and noth- All attempts must be enclosed 
ing but competitor’s name and flat (not folded) in an envelope, 
address on the other. Each at- and must be mailed not later than 
tempt must be on a separate slip. Friday, June 9th, 1922. 


SLOGAN COMPETITION EDITOR 
AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION 
803 MONADNOCK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Prize winners will be notified and checks sent to them as soon as pos- 

sible after that date. 


This advertisement will not appear again in this paper—so ACT 
IMMEDIATELY. Remember the last date for mailing—June 9th. 


In the event of two or more persons submitting the slogan selected as 
best, second best, etc., each will receive the full amount of the prize tied for. 


PASS IT ON 
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work. “It is without doubt the best 
single advertisement put out on Sun- 
owe t,” says the prospectus, 

A companying the Recipe Packet this 
year is a domestic science folder showing 
the taste- and-health values of these dried 
fruits. There will also be a small, com- 
pact recipe folder for general distribu- 
tion among grocers, at food shows, etc. 

Another folder, entitled “For a 
Hea!thier Today—and Tomorrow,” is 
also available for limited distribution. 
This * in effect, a combined health and 
recipe folder featuring prune and apri- 
cot lishes of special appeal to infants 
and children. This folder will play an 
important part in a direct-by-mail cam- 
paign to children’s specialists through- 
out the country. 

Chef Packet: This is the famous col- 
lection of Sunsweet recipes edited by 
Victor Hirtzler, chef of the Hotel St 
Francis, San Francisco, The recipes are 
printed on filing cards 5 by 3 inches 
and are designed for hotels, restaurants, 
cafés, cafeterias, clubs, etc. 

General Literature: “The Picture 
Story of Sunsweet” shows by picture 
and text every step involved in the 
growing, packing and marketing of the 
Sunsweet family of products, It is a 
personally conducted tour through the 
Land of Sunsweet. 

A health booklet, “For the Good 
That’s in Them,” treats health from a 
human-interest as well as scientific stand- 
point. It is so written as to be readily 
understood by lay readers as well as 
physicians, nurses, dieticians, domestic 
scientists, etc. 

“Grocers’ Sales Helps” shows the 
correct selling price based- on any cost 
and includes the indicated margin on 
the selling price. It will save a lot of 
brain-fag for every grocer who uses it. 
Also it will prevent a lot of “loose 
figuring,” and will insure the grocer’s 
getting the right profit every time. 

“Profits in Prunes” is a meaty book- 
let on merchandising dried fruits. It 
gets right down to cases and offers 
some new and practical sidelights on 
the selling of prunes by the retailer. 

Full color display cards showing the 
flavor-and-health appeal of Sunsweet 
prunes and apricots offer five different 
designs; three on prunes and two on 
apricots. 

Price pasters are printed in two colors 
for window use. hey are welcomed 
by the dealer, for he merely inserts 
the price of prunes he wants to fea- 
ture in the space provided for the 
purpose, 

l'wo-color streamers for- window and 

re use are also previded. These 

reamers are simple, strong and color- 
and carry a dual slogan: “Your 

st fruit-buy’ *—“Always in season.” A 

1 two-color price plunger has been 
gned for use in twenty-five-pound 
boxes, 

vignature cuts, slogans, etc., on Sun- 
et prunes and apricots are provided 

r use by the trade. . 

four slides have been made that 

flash the story of Sunsweet to movie 
ences wherever desired. 

_lor Bakers: The booklet, “I Never 

ew What Prunes Could Do,” gives 











O an agency—not too 
large—not too small 


Some Ability 
Some Experience 
Some Talent 
Some Business 


Is seeking some oppor- 
tunity to properly ex- 
pand with the right 
organization. Address 
“G. L.,” Box 28, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


























Wanted— 


Experienced Young 
Agency Accountant 


OMEWHERE there is a young man, 

probably assisting the auditor of 
some large advertising agency, who 
lieves there is greater opportunity for 
him in a more responsible post with 
a smaller concern. 

There is an opening for such a 
man with a young growing agency 
with offices in New York. His duties 
at first would consist of bookkeeping 
and auditing and as assistant to the 
production manager. 

He must, of course, be thoroughly 

experienced in double entry bookkeeping 
and all er of “agency accounting, 
and have 
of the fendementals of advertisiing 
and the mechanics of every department 
of the modern advertising agency. 

For’such a man there is an oppor- 
tunity to work into the post of pro- 
duction and office manager. 

Do not reply unless you are thor- 
oughly experienced in agency double- 
entry accounting and office systems and 
have the necessary executive ability to 
enable you to develop. 

Write us everything you think we 
want to know about the man we em- 
ploy, giving as to ch 
and ability, "hate salary expected as 
a starter. Address “‘A. G.,"" Box 23, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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After 5:30 P. M. 


Two men, now 
selling by mail 
for an _ interna- 
tional firm, will 
prepare sales let- 
ters, write copy 
and make layouts 
for direct-by-mail 
campaigns; in 
their spare time 
at home, on rea- 
sonable terms. 


Write “F. J.,” Box 
22,c/o Printers’ Ink. 














formulas worked out within the last 
year by bakers all over the country and 
compiled by: the master baker of the 
association. Also another one, ‘See 
What You Can Do with Dried Apricots 
and Apricot Paste,” is treated in the 
same compact way and is especially 
compiled for bakers. 

A special folder has been prepared 
for cracker bakers in which is fea 
tured pitted prunes, prune paste, dried 
apricots, apricot paste, etc., with for 
mulas showing how cracker bakers can 
use these dried fruits for prune bars, 
fruit crackers and similar specialtic 


” 


“Comin’ Up!” is a compelling poster 
on Prune Pie for use in restaurants, 
bakeries, coffee places, etc. 

Striking two-color window pasters 
“Today—Fresh Prune Pie” (also for 
bread, cake, coffee-cake)—are available 
for bakers, grocers and others handing 
Sunsweet bakeshop specialties. 


A whole lot of food manufac- 
turers and canners—not to men- 
tion the much wider field of agri- 
cultural products—may well ask 
themselves if they would not do 
well to improve the quality of 
their product, even though the 
price has to be advanced. Is not 
that true of a very considerable 
number of manufacturers who are 
now attempting to increase their 
sales volume, even though they 
have to reduce prices? Too often 
sales are restricted because the 
quality is undesirable; and the 
quality is kept down so that the 
price will not be discouragingly 
high. It is a mistake to think 
that the American people will not 
pay liberally for good things to 
eat. Do not the greatest successes 
prove the contrary? “If you want 
to increase the volume of your 
sales—and increasing the volume 
frequently helps to reduce the per- 
centage of selling costs—first of 
all assure yourself that your qual- 
ity is really popular,” was the 
advice of one of the most 
cessful manufacturers of 
products. Was he not right? 


. . — 
Sample Men’s Association 
to Meet 
The ninth annual convention of 
National Sample Men’s Association \ 
be held at Louisville, Ky., May 15 to 

17. The membership includes appr 
mately sixty concerns, represent 
wholesale houses and manufacturers 
selling to the dry goods and not 
trade. The meeting will be a gather 
of sample managers, advertising mm: 
agers and sales managers interested 
selling more merchandise through 
proved methods of sampling. 
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CIRCULATION 1921-22 ADVERTISING 

Lines 
30,000 April 886 
35,000 May 513 
35,000 June 1025 
$0,000 July 2443 
25,000 August 3363 
30,000 September 5435 
50,000 October 6847 
50,000 November 6625 
60,000 December 7393 
75,000 January 7259 
82,000 February 6775 

The print order for the March 1922 issue was 
100,000 copies 
The advertising lineage of the March 1922 issue was 
7,273 lines 


Member A. B. C. — Rotogravure — 50% Western Circulation 
Made where te Movies are made 


REENLAND 


MYROM ZOBEL, Publisher 


Hollywood, Calf 


New York. - 120 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago - Wrigley Bldg. 
San Francisco - Pacific Bldg. 


are made 
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Artist 


and Copy Writers 


WANTED 


Leading New York publication 
has vacancies for 


ARTISTS 


with individual style for advertis- 
ing illustration, black and white 
and color. Must be able to originate 
and present sales ideas for a variety 
of products and illustrate many 
types of copy. 


COPY WRITERS 


department store or specialty shop 
experience or national accounts, with 
ability to produce copy that will 
sell goods. Must be able to develop 
selling points for merchandise of 
many descriptions. 


Submit samples. Outline experience and 
salary desired. Replies will be held in 
confidence. 


“Manager,” Box 30, Care of Printers’ Ink 




















To a Man Who Can 
Create and Sell 


Advertising 


for a moderate-sized printing plant, 
a position is open affording excel- 
lent possibilities. 


Necessary for him to know print- 
ing from A to Z, be able to plan 
campaigns, write copy, lay-out and 
art work. Knowledge of merchan- 
dising and ability as salesman es- 
sential. Man who also knows 
newspaper advertising preferred. 


If you are willing to live in a 
small town within commuting dis- 
tance of a city of 150,000 at a 
salary of $4,000.00, let us have 
your qualificatidns, with references. 
Replies held in strict confidence. 


Address “B. R.,” Box 29, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Entire Newspaper Sectio: 
Taken by Jobber 


Recently Printers’ Inx called atten 
tion to the enterprise of a Southern 
jobber, The Tampa Hardware Company, 
‘ampa, Fla., which found it profitable 
to advertise in a full section of a local 
paper. 

Further evidence of the growing rec 
ognition of the value of advertising to 
the hardware wholesaler is indicated 
in the twenty-eight-page advertisement 
in a New Orleans daily by A. Baldwin 
& Company, Ltd., of that city. 
occasion is the celebration of the 
pany’s centennial anniversary as 
ware jobbers. 

More than one hundred manuf: 
ers co-operated with the New Or 
jobber in this concenttated campa 
by advertising their product, mention 
ing that their goods wee sold b 
Baldwin & Company, Ltd. Many ot 
concerns are national advertisers, ; 
the section included, among others 
advertisements of. ‘“Wear-Ever” 
minum; “Gillette” and ‘“Durhz 


~ we safety razors; Disston produc 
an 
T 


Atkins “Silver Steel” saws. 
he advertising manufacturers 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
clude in their copy a welcome to 
members of the Southern Hardw: 
Jobbers’ Association, which was the: 
session at New Orleans. 


Hershey Chocolate Earnings 


Show a Profit 


The consolidated statement of the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation and 
subsidiaries for the year ended Decem 
ber 31, 1921, showed gross profits of 
$7,334,274. After deduction of expenses 
interest, Federal taxes, etc., the net 
income amounted to $1,183,978, from 
which dividends amounting to $130,849 
were paid, leaving a surplus for the 
year of $1,053,128. 


Kresge Sales Increase 

The S. S. Kresge Company, operating 
chain stores, reports that from January 
1 to April 15 its sales amounted to 
$14,871,954, compared with $13,451,279 
in the corresponding period of 1921, an 
increase of 10.6 per cent. Sales during 
Easter week, April 8 to 15, were $1,507, 
000, compared with $956,859 in 1921 


With National Newspapers, 


Inc. 

F. M. Van Natta, who has been 
advertising manager of the Aetna Ex 
plosives Company, Ine., New York, is 
now with the National Newspapers, Inc., 
New York. He will be in charge of 
its statistical and research department 


M. J. Adams with Grandin- 


Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 

M. J. Adams, formerly with the Chi- 
cago branch of Frank Seaman, Inc. 
has joined the Western staff of Grandin 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 
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Do you expect to 
Continue business 
after September? 


OME executives plan Direct Ad- 
S vertising campaigns as though they 

half expected to go out of business 
in a couple of months. They get out 
one or two folders at a time ‘‘for the 
trade,’’ with maybe a booklet for the 
eventual user. And then wonder why 
these hastily-conceived mailing pieces, 
going out at irregular and infrequent in- 
tervals, fail to produce maximum results. 


There is only one way to make ad- 
vertising pay the dividends you have a 
right to expect. And that is to chart 
your course. To plan ahead. To know 
where you are ‘‘at.’’ If it is your in- 
tention to sfay in business, then prove it 
by your actions. Make a definite pro- 
gram of the things you are going to 
accomplish in the next six months. Then 
lay out the necessary Direct Advertising 
to make those plans come true. 


To those executives who are seeking 
constructive counsel in really planning 
Direct Advertising sales efforts, we have 
a wealth of interesting data to present. 

A preliminary letter places you 

under no obligation whatever. 

Later, if you wish, a conference with 
one of our merchandising men 
may be arranged. 


hdh 


‘ Aen we 


Our new merchandising book, “Stepping Stones 
to Sales Success,’ deals with tested plans and proved 
methods in Direct Advertising. A copy will gladly 
be sent, gratis, to any interested executive. To 
others the price is $1.00 postpaid. 


The Direct Advertising Corporation 
BurRTON B:GELow, Pres. S. F. McCann, Sec’y ; 
Maxwe i Droxe, V-Pres. B. G. SALTZGABER, Treas. 
552-B North Capitol Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Cu1caco N 

20 E. Jackson Boulevard 2s Wess fith Street 

Roy D. Mock _ Harry J, WINSTEN, Counsel 
Representative in Charge of Eastern Division 
Phone: Harrison 3950 Phone: Murray Hill 1849 


(ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE HOME OFFICE) 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 


Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
Printers’ Ink Pustisnuinc Company 
Publishers. 
Ques 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 
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manu fac- 
turer who is 
making a lively 
Foremost fight for business 
—and this means about every 
manufacturer these days — would 
do his job much better if he could 
realize one thing. This is that it 
is easy indeed for the retailer to 
make dimes in buying and at the 
same time actually lose dollars. 
How does the retailer make his 
profit, anyway? He makes it by 
the same process the manufacturer 
uses to make his: Selling goods. 
Yet a study of advertising to re- 
tailers almost convinces one of 
the manufacturer’s belief that he 
made his money through buying. 
Of course every manufacturer 
knows that the buying profit is 
a paper profit and sometimes no 
profit at all. But with his own 


Keeping The 


Selling 


INK May 4, 1022 
selling problem looming up in his 
mind to such a great size, his 
advertising message almost uncon- 
sciously gives buying a relative 
importance that it does not de- 
serve. 

A dealer, by an _ exceptional 
stroke of fortune, may be able to 
buy an article for a dollar that is 
worth at retail two or even three 
dollars. He has made a tentative 
profit. Just the same, if he does 
not sell the article he not only fails 
to get the profit but loses his 
original dollar in the bargain. 

There is a profit in buying— 
maybe. 

The selling profit is a cash 
profit; therefore the only real one. 

Advertising should be planned 
on the basis that buying is, or 
ought to be, one of the retailer's 
easiest tasks. If there is anything 
in the world the retailer cannot 
safely delegate to another it is 
responsibility for the selling. He 
himself and nobody else can put 
real life into the many things in- 
cluded in that broad transaction. 
It is mighty good business to tell 
him so, and then tell him again. 
For this is the force that enables 
him to sell gogds—and to buy 
more goods. 

This is no time to put on style 
or indulge in any false ideas. The 
retailer is the one who is en- 
countering the toughest selling re- 
sistance. Yet he goes along de- 
luding himself with the belief 
either that he is a smart buyer or 
that buying is a great task. Asa 

matter of fact, his buying, com- 
paratively speaking, is no task at 
all. The expert knowledge and 
the financial risk are supplied by 
the manufacturer and the jobber 
If the retailer can read, he can 
buy. When, by implication or 
otherwise, he is indulged in his 
belief that buying is such a big 
part of his work he is being edu- 
cated along a line that absolutely 
will lessen his buying power. 

Any retailer can buy merchan- 
dise and buy it at a right price. 
Advertising has seen to tha 
Now let advertising add to its 
scope of usefulness by having 
more to do with the dealer’s sell- 
ing needs—as is done by the Coc: 
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Cola Company, for instance, in 
its interesting expositions of the 
turnover principle—and we shall 
have gone a long way toward put- 
ting things back where they ought 
to De, 


Making a When Festus 
Product Wade, the St. 


Louis financier, 

Standard in a Printers’ 
Ink Monthly article referred to 
advertising as a “business building 
force,” he showed he recognized 
it as something more than a mere 
selling agency. 

Isn’t advertising the force that 
has done much to make possible 
the quality standards we see today 
in the best known brands of mer- 
chandise? A manufacturer comes 
out with a meritorious article to 
sell at a certain price. He adver- 
tises and tells people what he 
wants for it. The value is so 
good for the money that people 
repeat their orders. 

There never was a thing made 
that could not be undersold just 
a little by somebody who wanted 
to make something a shade or two 
inferior. If advertising were a 
mere matter of quoting prices, 
therefore, one can easily see what 
it eventually would do to quality 
and value. 

Sut advertising, happily, can 
sell quality and value if you give 
it time. As such, it has stand- 
ardized performing power to a 
point that has made numerous 
articles practically immune _ to 
price attack. If anybody wants 
to compete with an article that 
has become universally known 
through advertising he has got to 
do more than cut a penny or two 
off the price. He must give value. 
If advertising had not enabled 
manufacturers to sell quality 
standards and if competition were 

mere matter of price the con- 

imer would be treading a rocky 

id, 

All of which being interpreted 
ieans that the manufacturer 

ould set down a definite adver- 
ising procedure, involving a fair 
rice for a certain standardized 
uality and value and then fight 

through to the finish. The proc- 
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ess, whether it be long or short, 
brings something worth while at 
the end, 


A Good It is difficult to 
Start realize that the 


year 1922 has 
progressed one-third of its dis- 
tance. A year looked forward to 
with so much hope and fear has 
got off to a fine business start. 
The stock market for some time 
has been discounting the pros- 
perity which everyone can see 
in almost every line of industry. 
The farmer has regained a large 
portion of his buying power. Un- 
employment is gradually being 
solved. Bank deposits are in- 
creasing. Construction, America’s 
key industry, is today facing a 
delayed building programme in- 
volving from fifteen to twenty 
billion dollars. 

Since the turn of the year, ad- 
vertising has greatly increased. 
A list of twenty-two April publica- 
tions taken at random shows an 
increase over the January issues 
totaling 423,284 agate lines. News- 
papers, outdoor mediums, farm 
papers, business papers and other 
forms of advertising mediums also 
report substantial and satisfactory 
increases in almost every linet The 
facts: seem to show that those 
mediums which are out after busi- 
ness in every way are getting it, 
just as the manufacturers who 
adopt modern sales methods are 
getting their share. 

The only manufacturer, medium 
or individual that goes backward 
in a year like 1922 is the one that 
does not want more business hard 
enough to go out and get it. 


A manufacturer 
of a poultry food 
informs us that 
investigation 

Copy which he con- 
ducted last winter revealed that 
the biggest resistance in his mar- 
ket is the tendency of farmers to 
let their flocks roam the farm- 
stead in winter just as they do in 
summer. He says that this mili- 
tates against satisfactory egg pro- 
duction, especially when there is 
snow on the ground, no matter 


Mutuality 
in 
Advertising 
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how scientifically the flock may 
be fed. “We could advertise our 
product as a profitable poultry 
food, but our success would be 
considerably less than if most 
farm flocks were kept in a small 
lot,” he writes. 

This man, therefore, is obliged 
to approach his market indirectly. 
Instead of concentrating on tell- 
ing about the advantages of his 
food, he has to advertise to 
farmers to keep their poultry 
confined in pens. In other words, 
he has to advertise wire fencing— 
a product which he does not man- 
ufacture nor sell. He has to 
advertise an article which should 
be advertised by its own manu- 
facturer, if it is not already so 
advertised. How much more ef- 
fectively the wire manufacturer 
could put this idea over. His 
advertising of the poultry pen 
would be more logical and not so 
far-fetched as when advertised 
-+y an outside manufacturer. But 
how much better yet if these non- 
competing manufacturers, making 
products which supplement one 
another, were to get together and 
recognize their mutuality in this 
idea, 

The opportunity for mutuality 
runs through nearly all business. 
The coffee roaster should be in- 
terested in seeing that his cus- 
tomers have good percolators. The 
best coffee in the world will be 
spoiled by a percolator that savors 
of bygone brews. Likewise, good 
coffee can be ruined by poor 
cream. An inferior extract can 
ruin an otherwise fine cake. 
Cheap thread will cheapen a high- 
grade suit of clothes. The Koly- 
nos Company evidently realizes an 
old toothbrush can minimize the 
value of good toothpaste, for it 
has recently been advertising in 
generous space to the public -to 
“Buy a New Toothbrush Every 
Month.” 

The lethargy of one group of 
manufacturers may impede the 
progress of another group, whose 
product may depend on the ex- 
istence of the first. A few years 
ago a manufacturer of barn equip- 
ment told us the market for auto- 
matic water bowls for dairy cows 
was limited only by the number 
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of pressure water plants insta!led 
on farms. He said he often 
thought of approaching manufac- 
turers of water systems with the 
idea that they advertise that ‘he 
increased milk production from 
automatic water bowls would soon 
pay for a water system and tat 
the convenience of having running 
water in the house and throughout 
the homestead would be free, 
Later one of the makers of water 
systems, we believe it was ‘he 
Goulds Manufacturing Company, 
voluntarily came out with this 
very advertising idea. 

Often development in one in- 
dustry radically affects an outside 
industry whose products may be 
allied in use. Why then do not 
these industries more frequently 
consult each other for sales 
and advertising suggestions? For 
instance, right now the table 
linen business is being vitally 
affected by the popularity of the 
long type of dining table. The 
new tables automatically scrap the 
tablecloths and luncheon sets that 
were used in connection with the 
round or square tables. In other 
words, the coming of a new fur- 
niture vogue has opened up an 
entirely new market for the 
makers of linen. The vogue came 
so suddenly that many linen 
sellers have been caught napping. 
If these manufacturers had recog- 
nized the mutuality of interest 
existing in their products, the 
linen folks, at least, could have 
given a timely twist to their mer- 
chandising. One could have helped 
the other. 


C. M. Hall Lamp Account for 
Campbell-Ewald 


The C. M, Hall Lamp Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., has plac its adver 
tising account with the Chicago office 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency. A trade-paper 
campaign is being prepared for this 
company’s “Solar” combination stop 
signal and tail-light and also for “Sola: 
drum headlamps. 


Advertising Courses at Boston 
College 


Advertising courses will be offered 


in the day by Northeastern Colleg: 
Boston, for the first time this fall. The 
college previously has been open on! 
to evening students. 
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An Impelling Force 


The 25th Anniversary of the Jewish Daily 
Forward on April 23rd, 1922, was celebrated 
in all principal cities throughout the country— 
New York, Boston, Newark, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


As an advertising force the local advertisers 
in each city were quick to recognize the 
Anniversary Edition of the Forward. On that 
day the Forward in its several editions carried 
323,372 agate lines more than any other single 
issue of the Forward. 


To the national distributor of meritorious 
products there is a significance in the judg- 
ment of the local advertisers. To both, the 
Forward is a most potent factor by which to 
reach the vast Jewish populations in the great 
cities of the East or West. 


JEWISH DAILY 


Forward Building 1128 Blue Island Avenue 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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BERRIEN 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 








Advertising 





Telephone : Murray Hill 7367 
19 W. 44th St., New York 


|} are 

















House Magazines 


3,000 for $134 
We edit and print 
House 
MaGazInEs 
in three standard 
sizes, and have basic 
prices in quantities 
from 1,000 to 25,- 
000. A high-grade 
service used by 30 
different compan- 
ies. . No salesmen; 
no contracts. Write 

for samples. 


Pocket-size, 3{ x 6% 
inches, cover in two 
colors, individual name, 
12 pages of reading 
matter by William The William 
Feather. Your advertis- 

ing appears on cover Feather Co. 
pages and on 4Page GQ5 Caxton Building 
section in center. Cleveland, O. 

















suggested 
Copy for each 


AW.M°CLOY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Utilities Company Cautions 
Radio Amateurs 


Radio enthusiasm bears the resp 
bility for two deaths in East Clevel:: 
O., and The Cleveland Electric lu: 
nating Company, realizing the neces 
of educating radio amateurs to the 
lic safety, has turned to advertising 
its medium. 

In a newspaper display advertisen 
the company addresses an open kk 
to the radio enthusiasts of Clevel 
and, while professing a wholehea 
desire to stimulate interest in radio 
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quests the general public, parents espe 


cially, to co-operate with the com; 
in eliminating all possibilities that n 
lead to fire hazard, accident or de 
The company warns those intereste 
“= —s to: 

EVER pick up a wire lying 
the oo or dangling from a ; 
The wire might be ‘alive,’ that 
charged with electricity to a dange 
degree. Report fallen wires imn 
ately to the police department. 

“NEVER climb a pole to which w 
attached. They might be in cor 
high-voltage wires and _ cor 

extremely dangerous. 

VER string wireless aerials « 
or aus any other wires. Should t! 
two sets of wires come into contact 
one another the aerials might becon 
dangerously charged. 

“NEVER attach radio aerials or 
thing else to poles carrying wires 
any sort. Accidental contact with 
wires may cause injury or death, 
bring about fires. 

NAYS attach aerials to subs 
tial ae so located that if eit 
the support or aerial wire breaks it 
not come into contact with other wire 

“REMEMBER that it is quite pra 
cal to operate a radio receiving set 
an indoor aerial.” 

The company 
the requirements 


with 
ne, 


also calls attentior 
of the electric wir 


and building codes of the State of Ohio 


and the city of Cleveland, placing 
ticular emphasis on the following 

“In the interest of public safety 
Illuminating Company is forced to 
bid the attaching of any radio aeria 
to its poles and to insist that no ra 
antennae be strung above its powe? 
tributing wires.” 


Pittsburgh Agency Lists Ne 
Account 

Davis & Meyer, Inc., Pittsburgh 

vertising agenc has secured the 


count of the U. S. Minerals Cort 
tion, Greenville, Pa., manufacturer 


“Rok-kote” magnesite building products 


Trade napers and general magazines 
be used. 


Dreer Business Goes to 
Tracy-Parry Co. 


Henry A. 
horticulturists, 
tising with the Tracy-Parry Co., | 
Philadelphia. The 1922-23 campaign 
include the use of leading garden an 
home magazines, and ‘local newspaj{ 


Dreer, Inc., Philadel 


have placed their adver- 


vill 


d 


rs. 
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Information about Advertising and 
Merchandising Conditions for Ameri- 
can products. 
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Our research department investigates 
market possibilities, competitive stand- 
ing, prices, market capacity, etc., of 
individual products. Based on these 
facts, we make definite Advertising 
and Merchandising plans. 
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Several American firms are availing 
themselves of our Service. 
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Our president, Mr. Max Dalang, 
will be visiting the United States in 
June. He will gladly give any in- 
formation required. Please write in 
time to 


MR. MAX DALANG 
Hotel Belmont, New York City 


MAX DALANG COMPANY 


Advertising 
i Bellevue 7, U RI & H Switzerland 


il Ask for our pamphlet “THe Max Datanc Service.” 
nd 


rs. 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster never had a 

great deal of use for retail co- 
operative selling schemes. When 
a youngster out in Kansas he had 
the fortune—or was it misfor- 
tune?—to work in a co-operative 
grocery store that was an out- 
growth of the old farmers’ al- 
liance days. They called the store 
the “Alliance Exchange.” As a 
retailer the manager of that store 
was a perfectly good farmer. As 
a buyer and advertiser he knew 
all about plowing corn, providing 
for crop rotation and fattening 
hogs. 

The store went broke and it 
still owes the Schoolmaster $38 in 
back payments on his six dollars 
a week salary which never were 
met. Maybe this is why your well- 
meaning instructor never is what 
you might call backward in point- 
ing to the wrecks of co-operative 
retail efforts that dot the West in 
a way almost to suggest the buf- 
falo skeletons that used to mark 
the prairies. 

* 

But, prejudiced or no, the 
Schoolmaster believes if he were 
going to start an electric light 
plant, a street car company or a 
packing house he would ask for 
nothing better than to have his 
customers as partners. Such a 
procedure would have certain 
points in common with the whole 
co-operative idea in which the 
Schoolmaster sunk those perfectly 
good thirty-eight days at a dollar 
per. But just consider the case of 
that wise man out in Chicago 
named Samuel Insull. 

Mr: Insull has many jobs, in- 
cluding that of president of the 
Chicago Opera Association. But 
the one out of which he eats and 
pays his living expenses is that 
of guiding the destinies of the 
companies that sell Chicago its 
gas and electric light. 

On Armistice Day, 1918, Mr. 
Insull’s electric light concern, 
which is known as the Common- 
wealth-Edison Company, had 5,700 


+ 


stockholders. Shortly after that 
time its associate concern, the Gas 
Company, became the storm cen- 
tre of much agitation owing to 
rate increases and other things, 
Reserving the gas situation as 
something to be handled later— 
which is being done now, by the 
way—Mr. Insull set out upon an 
advertising effort to sell the people 
on the Commonwealth-Edison and 
thus forestall future difficulties. 

The campaign, instead of saying 
what a great and wonderful con- 
cern the company was, had for its 
exclusive purpose the selling of 
stock to the people. The other 
day, the annual = stockholders’ 
meeting of the Commonwealth- 
Edison was attended by 1,50 
“customer owners,” representing 
the 24,576 stockholders the com- 
pany now has as a result of its 
four-year effort. 

Mr. Insull, in telling his “part- 
ners” of his desire to have every 
customer a stockholder, declared 
the company was the only large 
electric light and power concern 
in the world ta come through the 
recent depression without getting 
an increase in rates. 

The point is, of course, that co 
operative ownership, co-operative 
advertising or co-operative any- 
thing else, is not necessarily bad 
per se. Neither is it to be re 
garded in the light of boyhood 
failure to collect one’s wages nor 
confused with Jerry Simpson and 
his sockless feet. The idea is 
sourd enough if administered 
strictly on a business basis. Of 
course, Mr. Insull does not call 
his company co-operative. Nor is 
it, in the commonly accepted sense 
of the term. But we shall con- 
tinue to regard it as belonging to 
that family unless some member 
of the Class comes forward with 
a better word to describe it. 

* 


Speaking of co-operative effort, 
the Schoolmaster is reminded of 
the remarkable increase in the 
numbers and efficiency of trade 
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LEX JUME SIGNS 
» The Final Touch to the 
spevertising Pambaign 


j is surprisingly lowin quan, 
you a sketch showing a ali 
your campaign to the dealer's Me-= oh 


CORPORATION | 


BUFFALO, N.Y. * 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
A ploneer in the field. Seavtag 
advertisers and agencies for 26 
years. Estimates and informa- 
tion given without obligation. 


ALEXANDER WOLSKY, Inc. 


Publishers’ Rep: 


110 West 40th St., New York Bryant 618! 








LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


Government statement for six 


months ended March 31, 1922 
average 146 233 daily 
? 


Representatives : 

New York: ago: 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 











OPPORTUNITY! 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGER of Corporation 
manufacturing an essential 
replacement part for automo- 
bile engines desires a young 
live wire assistant, familiar 
with the trade. Address 
“M. B.,” Box 282, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Sell to ST. LOUIS 


a Its Famous 
150-Mi le Radius 
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associations during the last <cow 
years. They have been spring ‘ng 
up here and there since the 

at a rate almost to convince 
that the Aimerican manufact) 
has got entirely away from 
old policy of going it alone. 
apparently has realized that 
former fear of working with 
competitors on the ground 
they might learn his secrets is 
they would say out West, 
much the bunk. 

It is only now and then 
Printers’ INK writers encour 
a manufacturer who is unwilli: 
to tell his story for publication 
cause thereby his competi: 
would be able to steal his ammu- 
nition. Most manufacturers real- 
ize full well that any competitor 
who is worthy the name can find 
out much more about his so-called 
secrets than a business magazine 
would deem interesting enough to 
print. 

Don B. McCloud, 
the Gas Products Association, 
tells the Schoolmaster that the 
average person these days uses the 
products of associations from the 
time of his advent into this vale 
of sorrows until his death. That's 
true enough, come to think of it. 

As an infant he is trundled 
about in a conveyance made by 
some member of the National As- 
sociation of Baby Vehicle Manu- 
facturers. His nursing bottle and 
rubber teething ring are made 


secretary of 
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Insure your packages as you wrap them 


Your packages can be insured with no incon- 
venience to your business 

To insure, tear a couponfrom the North America 
Coupon Book and enclose it in your package 
The entry on the stub is your shipping record 
Payments of claims are prompt. 

Mail us the memorandum below, and we will send you 


details 
Any ins 


can get you a 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. W 54 
Third and Wainat Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send information regarding Parcel Post Insurance 


To 
Add: 


(Name) 


Mention also any other form of insurance (except life) in which you are interested. 
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Printing Executive 
now making good with one of the 
largest organizations in New York 
City as estimator, buyer, layout 
man and production manager is 
looking for a chance to develop 
a medium size plant through both 
the sales and production depart- 
ments. An American, 34, pleasant 
and aggressive. A trained execu- 
tive with 20 years’ experience. 


Address “C. J.,” 


Box 25, care P. I. 











TRADE PUBLICATION 
WANTED 


BECAUSE | HAVE QUADRUPLED 
THE ADVERTISING SALES OF 
THE PUBLICATION WITH WHICH 
1 AM NOW CONNECTED, | BE- 
LIEVE | CAN BUILD UP ANOTHER 
AND | AM THEREFORE INTER- 
ESTED IN BUYING A GOOD TRADE 
PUBLICATION, 


ADDRESS “E. T.,”” BOX 26, 
CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK 


Photographs 
for Di et Advertising 


ACTUAL PHGIOGRAPHS GET YOUR MESSAGE 

ACROSS pene GAIN ATTENTION-GET BIG 

RESULTS 3% + 5% PHGD-CARDS JUST THE RIGHT 

SIZE FOR MAILING OR ENCLOSURES- ARE LOW IN PRICE 
$182 t to > $2529 per M 


Quanity 




















MINIATURE queen pans tipped in on your letter 
head give your sales letters life, yore aay yo 
ai tems that goto 0 vending. Added returns pay the 
cost @ hundred times over Price $599 to $1209 per 
thousand 


WE WILL FURNISH SAMPLES 


used to bees! your sales 


Photo Sales Service Corporation 


733 JACKSON BLVD 


Chicago 
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respectively by members of the 
National Bottle Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, The tack that 
is supposed to be stepped on by 
his father as he carries him 
around at night comes from the 
American Tack Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

From the Toy Manufacturers 
of the U. S. A. comes most of his 
toys, unless the German toy mak- 
ers succeed in their strenuous 
efforts to come back. Members of 
the National Canners’ Association, 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation supply 
him with most of his food. 

All his clothes come from some 
kind of an organization banded 
together for mutual benefit. And 
when the clothes are soiled they 
are washed by a machine coming 
from the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association. 

He will find it difficult later on 
to get shaved without encounter- 
ing a barber shop furnished by 
the Barbers’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation. He buys his girl some 








Wanted 
SALES MANAGER 


High-class concern of twenty years’ 
successful business desires a com- 
petent, high-grade sales manager to 
take care of selling organization. 
We manufacture one commodity 
of national reputation catering to 
the wholesale grocery and chain 
store trade. Office located large 
southern city. Give qualifications 
and present salary, and do not 
expect reply for ten days. Ad- 
dress M. M., Box 20, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells 
National Advertisers how to spend advertis- 
ing appropriations to the best advantage in 
Farm and Trade 
Papers; — media and criticises sell- 
ing copy; monthly; send 50 cents for cur- 

or $3.00 for twelve months’ 














TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


18 to 22 East 18, New York 


POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book- 
lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
cents for current number or $2.00 for 
twelve months’ subscription. 
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ped fowers from a member of the —_—— 


Florists’ Association and in taking 

pd them to her rides on a street car The Lure of Lore 

rries hin belonging to the American Elec- a 

from the Mm Railway Association. While 

sfacturers she plays to him on an instrument 
originating with the National 

Piano Manufacturers’ Association 

he may be thinking up some sell- 
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ote g ing talk the object of which will | copy. Have us storyize 
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Pa = When they get married the 
n supply process, begins all over again, even 
d. © the furnishing of the apartment 
om some i & house. Does the bride want a 

broom? ‘The handle of it is made 
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‘led they (| Handle Manufacturers’ Associa- td 
e coming fy io?! And so on, and on, until Organization, Jnc 
hing Ma. Me Casket Manufacturers’ Asso- 
sociation, @ “ation enters the picture at the| Our business 1s to increase 
later on fy “lose Of his life. your sales We originate ef 
counter. ———_—_—__—_————-- fective, economical methods 
ished by > ge om. ge npg results 
lers’ As- e charge only a small re~ 
irl some A _ tamner and let you pay us the 
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each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink i 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-fiv 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


” cost fifty-five cents a line f 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR YOUR 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin, 

297 Madison Avenue, N 

It presents some good periodical publish- 
ing opportunities. 


ARTISTS’ AGENT 
Several free-lance men, wide experience, 
would make suitable terms with right 
man, able to procure good class work. 
Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 


START PROFITABLE MAIL- 
ORDER BUSINESS 
We teach you to be successful. Par- 
ticulars free. falhamore _ Institute, 
* Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














BARGAIN RENTAL TO AGENCY 


Advertising Center of World, 
Inc. 1000 sq. ft. Times Sq. Bldg. 


For your folders. Pen and 
| ink drawings 2 inches square 
of any subject, $1.00. Not 
carried in stock but drawn 
to your order. Try one. 
Send an order today. You 
will like it. Box 999, P. I. 


Unusual Opportunity—Chicago organi- 
zation has openings in several large 
cities for young advertising salesmen to 
sell direct-by-mail campaigns. Every ef- 
fort will be made to build the men 
we take in who are ambitious and will- 
ing. Commission basis. Give refer- 
ences and experience. »Box 964, Chicago 
office. Printers’ Ink. 


Addressographs For Sale—Motor- 
driven print models and cabinet, 
drawers and stencil holders; also 
Graphotypes; all in splendid con- 
dition; will make price interesting. 
Green & Ellis Co., 1114 Sansom 
5t.. Philadelphia. 


Wanted-Mail-Order 


Merchandise 


for the home—standard items 
lots—suitable for parcels post 
shipment. Should be of good quality 
and not high priced. Preferably mer- 
chandise with literature prepared for 
advertiser’s imprint. Box 975, 4 














Articles 
or job 





Book Manuscripts Wanted—Book \'SS 
by new, unusual authors wanted; any 
subject. Immediate reading and report 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, 308.31 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 

New York City 


IDEA PRODUCER WANTED 
SALESMAN OR ARTIST 
Good salary —share profits — Invest 
few thousand N. Y. Manufacturer, 
Specialties, Dealer Helps, Window 
Displays. Box 957, Printers’ Ink 


OPEN TO SERVE YOU ON 

MY TRIP TO EUROPE 
Former sales manager sailing in June on 
combined pleasure and business trip to 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, Cer- 
many, is open to represent American 
firms on any special work during trip 
Make appointment by addressing Box 
948, Printers’ Ink. 


Do you want someone to sell your 

advertising space? 
representatives covering 

Pittsburgh, 














Publishers’ 
territory: Chicago, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis and sur 
rounding, open for a couple of addi 
tional publications. We are selling 
space for others and can do it for 
you. Address Box 949, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


Read the announcement of 


THE OPEN ROAD 


on page 172 of this issue. Adver- 
tising representatives in territories 
outside New England will soon be 
decided upon. If you are definite'y 
interested and believe you can 
qualify in character, experience 
and ability, state your proposition 
fully in vour first letter. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN WANTED 
to sell Syndicate Bank Advertising as 
side line. Should be experienced men. 
Liberal commission. Box 946, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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We have opening in New York City 
for young aggressive solicitor with news- 
paper_ experience. Write (do not call) 
Drev-Donohoe-Drey, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
Nev York. 


Worid’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Dieco, Cal. 


We want a Lithograph Salesman who 
has proved his capacity to sell big men, 
There is an excellent opportunity avail- 
able in New York for the man who knows 
he can make good on straight commission. 
Write ful! particulars. Box 978, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Business paper with paid circulation of 
4500 wants young man to take entire 
charge of circulation department. One 
who has had experience in circulation 
work and who is familiar with A. B. C. 
records. Salary moderate. Future 
compensation based on increased circu- 
lation. Address Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 

\n excellent opportunity for man of 
wide experience. Must have plenty of 
leas and ability to make clever layouts 
for folders, booklets, advertisements and 
display material. Apply by letter, stat- 
ng experience and _ salary expected. 
Send proofs or samples of work pro- 
lueed. Livermore & po Co., Art 
Nent., Providence, R. I. 














High Powered Copy Writer 


Wanted_ for our local service depart- 
ment. Must be expert in retail adver- 
tising. A proven producer of original 
ideas and thorough experience. Give 
full details in first ie The Chambers 
Agency, Incorporated, New Orleans and 
New York. Address New Orleans office. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR AN 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

If you can show a real record of results 
there is an exceptional opportunity for 
you with a live, progressive and rapidly 
growing advertising agency. If you are 
a man who can help us grow as evi- 
denced by your past achievement you are 
offered unlimited opportunities for going 
ahead, adequate compensation and a per- 
manent connection. Tell us what you 
have to offer; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Box 943, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
A $5,000 to $10,000 Man 


By established house, for 14 
years producing highest type 
cardboard advertising signs. 
Territory open for high-class 
salesmen of proven ability. Only 
experienced men with sales 
records need apply. Write giving 
ull information, etc. 


THE STEINAU CO., 110 W. 34th St.,N.Y. 
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Wanted—Advertising manager for daily 
newspaper. Must have had experience 
in similar capacity in city of 40,000 to 
75,000. Must be first-class in every re- 
spect, with executive ability, initiative 
and constructive ideas. Address Box 
977, Printers’ Ink. 


Here’s Your Job! 


Technical Assistant to 
Art Manager. Must 
be an artist with a 
thorough knowledge 
of Engraving Process. 
Ideal condition. Good 
opportunity. Write 
briefly, giving experi- 
ence and salary ex- 
pected. Communica- 
tion confidential. Box 
951, Printers’ Ink. 








COPY MAN WANTED 

We want the BEST copy man we can 
get. He must also be a crack writer 
of sales letters. He must be full of 
ideas and have the ability to express 
them in such a way as to pull in busi- 
ness, and lots of it, FROM THE 
START. The products he will have to 
sell are publications designed to meet 
the needs of business executives, bank- 
ers and stock brokers. Therefore he 
must be able to talk in language that 
will sell such men. For the one who 
can do this there is $6,000 a year to 
begin and a real future with the largest, 
soundest and fastest growing organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. ell us 
why you know you can handle this 
job in your first letter. Box 940, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


for a high-grade executive 
thoroughly experienced in office 
and road management of large 
sales force selling specialty to 
retail grocers. 





Want a right-hand man who 
can fit in and deliver; a detail 
office assistant-sales manager 
who still has the youth and 
“pep” to show the boys on the 
road. 


The right kind of a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar man will be glad 
to start with us for four. His 
future prospects will warrant 
it. New York office. Write 
fully, preferably with photo. 
Box 962, Printers’ Ink. 
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A New: York publication with circulation 
over five million needs high-powered ad- 
vertising salesman in New York City. 
Liberal commission to right man. State 
experience. Box 947, Printers’ Ink. 
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CAN AN ADVERTISING AGENCY USE 
a young man, 19, with two years’ ex. 
perience? (an furnish excellent refer. 
ences and will do anything. Box 972, 
Printers’ Ink 





Salesmen—Large corporation wants sev- 
eral salesmen in different territories to in- 
troduce new addition to well-established 
and well-advertised product, selling to re- 
tail stationery, jewelry, drug and “— 
trade. Commission basis. Box 944, P. 


Radio Copy 
Ex-commercial operator, ten years an 
active amateur, now copy chief, .will 
write or criticize your radio copy for 
moderate fee. Have your radio copy 
handled by a radio man who knows 
copy as well. Box 950, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SLOGANS—CAR CARDS—ETC. 


Paul, the Poet’s business verse 
Is pithy, pointed, apt and terse. 
Good rhymes to commerce he can link 


Address him, care of PRINTERS’ INK. 


DISPLAY OFFICE TO RENT 


Advertising Center of World, 
Inc. 1000 sq. ft. Times Sq. Bldg. 

















SOLICITOR seeks new connection with 
medium-sized, fully equipped agency to 
assist me in developing ideas into more 
good accounts. Straight commission 
Box 967, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man—Age 23, 7 years’ 
experience as writer sales letters and 
advertising copy, compiler sales statis. 
tics, desires worth-while connection. Sal 
ary $45. Box 938, Printers’ Ink 


AT YOUR SERVICE!—Art Production 
Manager with an accurate knowled 
layouts, type_composition, printing 
engraving. Young in enthusiasm, « 
experience. Box 961, Printers’ In} 


ARTIST—Good creative ability; posters, 
wash, pen and ink, lettering, effective 
layouts. etc. Agency experience. Home 
work wanted. Entire satisfaction guar 
anteed. Very reasonable, Box 973, P. I 


ART DIRECTOR 


An A-l designer and expert photo 
retoucher of 15 years’ experience 
Executive and producer. Box 968, P. I 

















House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can 
take additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100 


Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the mect 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May 8, 1922, at 12 
o’clock noon. Chas. H. Thayer, Pres. 


ADVERTISING MEN 

and sales managers like THE PRINT- 
ING ART (100-page monthly magazine 
91%4x12%) for its most unusual exposi- 
tion of interesting writing-selling prin- 
ciples and illustrated constructive criti- 
cism of current advertising. Printers, 
art directors and students admire its 
beautiful specimens of commercial art 
(full pages in color). Those subscrib- 
ing in April will receive a complimen- 
tary booklet “Elements of Successful 
Copy” (just out) by Robert Ruxton. 
Money refunded in three months if not 
satisfied. Order today—pay bill when 
rendered. Subscription, $4.00; Canada, 
$4.50. Published by The University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED > 


Young Advertising Man—Age 25. 
graduate university advertising course; 
knowledge of copy, layout and engrav- 
ings; several years’ experience; desires 
connection in progressive organization. 
Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 




















Production Man 
One who has bought, sold and dreamed 
printing. Knows engravings, paper, and 
writes copy well. College graduate 
Age 25. _Box_ 970, , Printers’ Ink. 


Technically trained young 
man, 20, wants to get into 
advertising in New York City 
Many capabilities. Box 955, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Assistant 


Young college man with two fruitful 


house-organ, direct-mail. 
layout, engravings and 
“expert,” but yeu 
Box 971, 


years copy, 
Knowledge of 
printing. Not an 
may be glad you wrote him. 
Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 
Thoroughly trained executive (30 years 
old), university graduate, who has 
been engaged for the past seven years in 
solving legal and economic problems 
confronting manufacturers in their co 
operative work, will be available soon 
for a position as secretary-counsel for a 
progressive trade association. Box 966, 
Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICITY MAN 

Available for a business or manufactur 
ers’ association, qualified as managing 
director, executive secretary or assistant 
to such a man in a large organization 
Not an advertising specialist, but a good 
executive and a _ convincing public 
speaker, with ability to win confidence 
both in himself and the cause he repre 
sents. College man, age 30. At pres« ~ 
handling important work for over 1, 

American business and industrial or 
ganizations. Salary $6,000. Box 960, PI 
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Advertising Assistant, 24, thorough 

knowledge of production; can letter, 

desicn, make layouts and knows type; 
entious worker; opportunity pri- 
Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
ADVERTISING POSITION 
Serv d eight months as advertising man- 
ager on afternoon daily. References fur- 
nist C. R. Sayre, Laurel, Miss. 


ASSISTANT BUSINESS MANAGER 
You: g man (23), five years’ trade paper 
experience, including selling by mail 
and n street, desires opportunity where 
this experience plus intelligent, con- 
sientious effort can be valuable. Box 
9, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ALL-AROUND MAN OF BUSINESS 
Whose experience covers not only that 
able executive, embracing sales, 








ulvertising, organization work, commer- 

cial law, but as well includes the fun- 
ntals of actual 

\ge 38, unmarried. 


business building. 
Box 965, P. I. 


A DIRECT-MAIL SPECIALIST 
FOR PART-TIME POSITION 


\fternoons preferred. I create resultful 
campaigns and my practical knowledge 
f paper and printing can save you 
Box 974, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Half day, part time or piece work 
wanted. I do general advertising work, 
an furnish ideas; also do clean-cut 
nd effective advertising cartoons, and 
nap| house-organ or trade magazine 
m. Quick service. Box 958, 
rinters’ Ink. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 
with a background of advertising and 

rchandising experience ‘desires a posi- 
tier with greater opportunities. Has 
planned and conducted national pub- 
licity and sales campaigns; experienced 
1 producing advertising and selling aids 
and monthly bulletin for member com- 
panies. A valuable man for national 
advertiser or agency. Age 38. Married, 
Salary $7,500. Box 952, Printers’ Ink, 


Are You Looking for Me? 


A} yung woman of wide and successful 
experience in the copy and contact de- 
partments of recognized New York ad- 
vertising agencies, backed by years of 
newspaper reportoria! work, is open for 
an engagement where ideas, enthusiasm, 
personality and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of advertising in all its branches 
is desired. Opening must be in New 
York. Box 939, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man, copy writer, knows 
ayouts, printing, office management and 
has had some executive experience, seeks 
_ ection with a progressive concern 
where hard work and ability will be re- 
warded by promotion. Wants a hard 
job with a chance at solving business 
pr lems, so position need not be en- 
rely advertising. Now second man in 
the advertising department of a large 
tern corporation. Twenty-seven 
years old. Excellent reasons for change. 
Write me for the rest of my story. 
\diress Box 941, Printers’ Ink. 





money. 
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INK 
WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


"TRADE JOURNAL writer 
and editor, now 38, with 
automobile, motor truck and 
food publication experience, is 
ready at $2500. Former em- 
ployers write: Wholly depend- 
able, indefatigable worker, 
good writer, careful editor, 
exceptional ability, our first 
choice. Mention 1643-B. No 
charge is made to employers 
for our service, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar. B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





COPY WRITER, now employed, wants 
hard job in or near New York or Phila- 
delphia. Four years’ experience. Col- 
lege man; Gentile, married; 26. 

cialist in selling advertising joys of 
life. Salary up to employer. Write 
for samples NOW! Box 956, P. I. 


Copy Writer 

With agency experience, seeks connec- 
tion with New hae 2 agency handling 
high-class accounts. able of produc- 
ing new business for ae right sort of 
firm. Thorough experience in planning 
and directing campaigns. Willing to 
accept moderate salary until exceptional 
ability has been proved. Address Box 
976, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL-ORDER MAN with six years’ 
experience as advertising manager and 
assistant advertising manager of two of 
the most successful mail-order specialty 
concerns in America. I am equipped to 
give the results of a rich experience 
to some mail-order proposition, and to 
handle intelligently all details connected, 
advertising copy, catalogues, booklets, 
sales letters, etc. Experience in 90% 
of the leading magazines. Can show a 
clean record, with ample proof of 
achievements and _ executive ability. 
Splendid references from past em- 
ployers. Age 25. Salary $50 a week. 
Location immaterial if real opportunity 
is offered. Address Box 959, Printers’ 
Ink, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Available three weeks’ notice, desires 
connection as advertising manager of 
daily under 15,000, or feature or regu- 
lar solicitor bigger paper. Age 29, mar- 
ried, Canadian. Clean record of results, 
retail and general advertising, both 
agency and newspaper. Now perma- 
nently employed advertising manager 
small city daily. , Intelligent, forceful 
and a “go-getter.” Excellent special 
and regular feature man and copy 
writer. Appreciates good newspaper 
making and would be worthy repre- 
sentative of well-managed paper. st 
of references. For samples, photo and 
full proof of ability write Box 963, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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—not only its long-continued activity, 
but the staunch, attractive character of 
the Outdoor display structures, creates 
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atmosphere of Permanence—one of 12 
advantages of 
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Largest Morning Circulation in cAmerica 
<i 





Many advertisers 


thought that New York’s Picture News- 
paper might be a good buy in its first year, 
1919-1920, at $.25 per agate line gross. 
Today they know that it is—at three times 
the original rate! On their third contract 
they get five or six times as much circula- 
tion as they got on their first—the largest 
morning circulation in America, still 
growing; influence and _ responsiveness 
multiplied many fold; and proved ability 


to produce! 





There is still space in this tabloid picture- 
newspaper -for a few more advertisers. In your 
next schedule include a test campaign for 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 














